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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


HOWARD BUILDING 


STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] ELevator. 171 WESTMINSTER ST. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Singeing Machines, Calenders for Rolling, 
BUILDERS OF Glazing, Chasing ana 
Boiling Kiers, ALL KINDS OF Embossing, also Cal- 


enders for Moire Fin- 


MACHINERY | ~ 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Rusden Patent FOR Patented Flexible 
s 
ee Cloth Expander for 


Centinuous Chainless Cylinder Drying Ma- 


ehines, Calenders, 
Steamer, Mangles, &e. 
Aniline Agers, Patent Combination 


Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 


Open Soapers, adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 

Blanket Washers, NYE NG Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 

Color Kettles, 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemie and Sour 


Dyeing Machines, 


Horizontal or Vertical 


Chilled Iron, Brass 
Drying Machines,with and Rubber Rolls, 
Copper or Tinned Iron Electro-de posited 
Cylinders, Copper Rolls for all 


Automatic Tentering Purposes. 


Machines, Padding and Drying 


AN D Machines for Shade 
Water and Starch Man- 


Cioths. 
gles, 


Single and Double Cyl- 
Dampening Machines, inder Engines. 
Dyeing Machines for Hydraulie Presses and 
Chain Warps. 


Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application. 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 











Calender and Mangle Rolls 


COTTON 

PAPER (LINEN, COTTON OR MANILLA) 
FELT PAPER 

COMBINATION (COTTON AND HUSK) 
COMBINATION (COTTON AND EXCELSIOR) 


PATENTED 
HUSK 


FIBRE 


BRASS CHILLED IRON RUBBER 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING AND FINISHING MA- 
CHINERY FOR SILK, COTTON AND WORSTED FABRICS. 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Mac!ines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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Two New 
Large Size 
Spinning Spindles. 


We make 


Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 
also 


Northrop Looms, 


Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 
Reels, 


Banding Machines, 


efc., etc. 


Draper Company, 
HOPEDALE, 
MASS. 
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THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 
SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 





The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 
The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 
Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 
sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 

No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 
or fray the softest yarn. 


. Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 
crank shaft broken. 


IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


OTTON 


MACHINERY 


Biddeford, Me. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Revolving 
Flat Cards, 
Drawing 
Frames, 
Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers 
and 


Reels. 


« Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HICH SPEED COMBER 1906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Ritson Products” 





Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 






Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


o 


We own the Patterns and can furnish 





REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 






formerly built by 







WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 £. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 


BUILDERS OF 





Full Particulars, 


o e 8 Bs 
Samples nd Speci Rib Knitting Machine 
Catalogues on Application. 
for 


Plain, Single 


| 
Lever or with an (Inderwear 
Welt, Slack Course a P< 
and Automatic j 7 . 
Slackening Device tf" = 
for Welt. Ser fe eae an OSIEry 
Improved Meas- a x ay 
uring Device, by - etl a ee 
actual length knit. 5 = 
Sizes 8 to 24 in- ; a we) The illustration 
ches, inclusive, ‘ ae = co | w\ as sheen eae 
varying by one - =\ = 
inch. 
Numberof Feeds, 


pal | ram 7. er 
1 cate ad ae Rm Improved 
ameter of machine. 5 . see . 
Solid Forged . \ 
High Speed 
Single 


Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


We build a 7 ; So Lever 
Loopers, i 


Ribbers and < | : at | Automatic 


other Ma- 
chinery for 


Knitting 1 > : z ; Ribbed 
Mills ltl . 


sti = | Underwear 
A Complete = - 


Line of Full = ” Machine 

Automatic and 

1-8 Automatic ~——_ pa pecieaperl 
=a and gents’ ribbe 

Seamless ; underwear, union 

Hosiery suits, etc., plain 


Machinery. “Si 7 and shaped. 


L 


ir a ae 
Li. Ler ee ee 

2: 

-) A rs 
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Knitters ask for the 
Nutaper Cone 





Our recent “fixed-gain” device has added greatly 
to the efficiency of the No. 50 machine, simplify- 
ing its operation and insuring the production of 
cones having unvarying and correct spacing for 
delivery to knitting machines. 


Universal Winding Company 
BOSTON 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 


Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 


Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Cireles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Jacob KA. Altemus is 
Addie to supply the best 
Rw Winding Machinery 
O,. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders, 
aves in mind that I 


A ays produce ma- 
hines that are right 
Betton nothing go out 


—* at is not satisfactory 
before delivery. 


The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 
Ac 


pee arta should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery, warp splitting as well, 


Uprient Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


Send for full information and prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Shuttles for all Textile purposes and 
Sundry Special Loom devices 


Never=Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 

Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 

stitial tis ik in connection with our Never- 
neo om at Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 
Foreign Countries antee that with our combination of Never- 
Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 

run with longer cops than used at present, at 


a much faster rate of speed 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23,1905; other patents pending 


Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 


Patent applied 
for 


Shuttle with Spindle Lowered. 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 79611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Write for Catalog 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 
363-373 Rider Avenue, New York City 


NEAR MOTT AVENUE SUBWAY STATION 


Electric and Automatic 


Warp Stop Motion for Silk, Wool ana Cotton 


Simplicity ! Perfection! 
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TURBINE WATER WHEELS 
HUNT-McCORMICK 


Cylinder or 
Balance Gate Casing 


Least Water, 
Greatest Power, 


Uniform Speed 


Complete Equipments 


We make Special Designs to meet 
TEXTILE MILL. conditions. 
FLUMES, REGULATORS, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARS, 
CLUTCHES, HANGERS, ETC. 
UNDER-WRITER FIRE PUMPS. 


Wet Finishing Machinery 


Fulling Mills Washers 
Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 


FOR WOVEN AND KNIT GOODS 


Dye Tubs—Soap Tanks—Centrifugal Pumps 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


Branch Office: 70 Kilby St., Boston. Works: Orange, Mass. 
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gies) JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 6féaas? 
~ NORTH ADAMS,MASS., U.S.A. 


Cloth Washers. Bulletin 51 


Gite) CLOTH WASHER 


Various Types and Sizes Fully Described in Bulletin 51. Ask for it. 
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BUFFALO 
HUMIDIFING > COOLING SYSTEM 


For all Textile Mills 


Installations 
now in use in 
eotton, silk and 
woolen mills 
show results 
hitherto unat- 
tained by any 
other methods. 


Ask for copies of 
owners’ own 
statements. 


Humidifier 


showing face of 
Eliminator Plates 
Features: Humidifies and coals the air before, not after, entering the room. 
No dependence on uncertain and insufficient air leakage in and out of mills for cooling effect. 
Humidified and cooled air delivered to work rooms under slight pressure, in order to avoid 
drafts. Inward leakage of hot air in summer and of cold dry air in winter prevented—an essential 
feature for uniform humidity and temperature conditions. 
The one system cools the spinning room to within 5° of ontside temperature in summer, in- 
sures uniformly heated and regulated temperature in winter, maintains and controls humidity of 
all parts of building at any degree desired, both winter and summer. 


Cooling of rooms without opening windows in summer eliminates window drafts—disastrous to 
fine yarns. 


Automatic control Simple. Nothing to get out of order. 


smarorcommee Bufo forge Company __ w- 


illustrated ean interest 
catalog Buffalo, NY. you 


The Canadian Buffalo Forge Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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OSWALD LEVER CO. 


(Formerly LEVER & GRUNDY.) 








MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SOLE MAKERS 
OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Machines; Warping Machines and Creels; 
Brass Bobbin Winding and other Machinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting 
Machines, Sectional Warping Mills, Beaming Machines, etc. 


: Peed PRN, 


i co j 


Silk Winder to wind on Quills, Paper Tubes or Butts 
The finest of cotton or silk. 


Vertical Spindle Gear. Driven Winder, as used by all 
manufacturers of heavy duck, jute, cotton bagging 
and carpets. 





Pressure Drum Spooling Machine. This machine is This Machine may be arranged to wind from skeins, 
adapted for spooling any kind of yarn, whether spools, cones, or any kind of spinning bobbins. Most 
from mule cops or skeins, suitable machine for cotton or woolen blankets 


Cop Winding Machines for butts to weave from outside; Filling Bobbin or Quill 
Winding Machines; Vertical Spindle Spooling Machines for Silk, fine cotton, wool 
and worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines for large bobbins used in knitting 
mills; Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling Machines. 


| Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Compan 


WOONSOCKET, R. I- 
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It’s the Comb 


The Comb Opens Out the Cotton 


This enables us to place the specially shaped bars 
closer together. This means saving cotton, yet getting 
better cleaning. When you save cotton you save the 
cost of labor, power. etc., expended upon it. 

The Picker Room is the place to get the dirt out— 


not the Carding room—this is what the Schaellibaum 
Patent Grid does. 


That’s Why 


The Schaellibaum Patent Grid 


The Grid with a Comb. 


Does better work than any other and helps your 
profits. There are other reasons which are set forth in 
our booklet, “ More Yarn and Better.” Write for it. 


Write us in either English, French,German, Spanish 
or Italian. 


The Rob. Schaellibaum Co., 288 Dyer Street 


Providence, R. I. 


Manchester, England Mulhausen, Germany Bombay, India 
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PRAGTIGAL FIRE PROTEGTION 


If you want your mill buildings properly protected against the 

fire hazard, thereby obtaining the lowest insurance rates, you must 
have a supply of water which is instantly available under high pres- 
sure and absolutely independent of the successful or immediate opera- 
tion of pumps or other machinery. The old method of storing such 
a supply was by wood tanks, generally built on top of buildings. As 
these tanks are short lived the *y soon become, themselves, a menace to 
the building instead of a protector. The sudden bursting of such a tank 
has often done as much damage asa fire. The up-to-date method of 
storing water is by means of a steel tank on a steel tower. We make 
a specialty of the design, manufacture and erection of these tanks of 
any desired capacity, in any part of 
the country, to meet any local con- 
ditions. Our tanks are recommended 
by the Factory Mutual Insurance 
Comp: inies and endorsed by all of our 
past customers. We have built about 
seven hundred towers and tanks in all 
parts of the country, about 50 of which 
have been erected for Textile Mills. 
Every one of these is giving satisfac- 
tion. Write for booklet No. 7 which 
gives a list of all our customers with 
whom we invite you to correspond. 
The cut shows a tank which we built 
for the Belton Cotton Mills, at Belton, 
S.C. The large tank is kept full 
at all times for fire protection; the 
small one supplies water for use in 
the buildings. 


Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Works 
105th and Troop Sts. Chicago, Ill. 
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UT this Trade 
Mark protects 

you against Frauds, 
Fakes and Fakirs 


The strength of a business as expressed by its adver- 


tising isthe honor that is back of it and the 


“) 


good faith that speaks in every announcement 
Of this honor and faith the TRADE MARK is the 
outward visible sign and expression, the declaration 
that in this sign the consumer (user) is to trust for 
reliable goods and ‘The Square Deal.’ "—Famze. 


You can not get the GENUINE 
STEPHENSON Dressing unless 
you get the COG WHEEL FACE 


on_each pound stick ™ ™ 
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LTS 


Why not write us for Free Sample and 
let its merit prove itself to you 
Red Label for Leather 
Green Label for rubber or canvas 
No One kind is good for Alll belts 
You know that. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


E. A. KELLOGG, Vice-Prest. 


Albany, N. Y. 


ESERVES BE 


BAR BELT DRE 


i 


STEPH 


1 
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Insurance Against 


Loss of Profits 


Is there a fly-wheel in your mill? 

Suppose it should burst and demolish the building and delicate 
machinery ¢ 

Machinery cannot be replaced quickly. In fact, it usually takes 
months to replace. Where it is of a special type, or designed 
—— . 
tor a special purpose, the delay is of course much greater. 

Meanwhile what is happening to your business? 

Your plant is idle; no goods can be made. Just think what 
an enormous loss you will suffer if the output of your mill is even 
as low as $150 per day. 

Why not protect yourself by insurance? 


Maryland Casualty Company is now covering this loss by 


special endorsement attached to its Fly-Wheel Insurance policy. 


The indemnity payable under this indorsement is not deducted 
from the face value of the policy, but is a separate insurance which 
the Company pays in addition to the face value of the policy. 
This is really the greater loss from fly-wheel explosion. Pro- 
tect yourself in time. 

Write us for full particulars, giving amount of insurance desired, 
number and diameter of the fly-wheels and pulleys you want 
covered. We will quote rates by return mail.’ Ask for form 


237-G descriptive of this insurance. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


The Maryland continues to sell, at fair rates the Standard form of lia- 
bility policy, which is as good as the best sold by any other company. 
The Company also writes Burglary, Sprinkler Leakage, Teams, Ele- 
vator, Personal Accident, Steam Boiler, Water Damage, Physicians’ 
Defense, Plate Glass, Disability, Automobile, Health, Fly-Wheel, and 


all other classes of casualty insurance. 


— — Surplus to 
Assets over COMPANY Policyholders 


$3,691,470 _ a E—E—e Oo $1,722,046.77 
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“HURRICANE”? 
DRYERS «»> FANS 


- For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN anpb 
1 Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Underwear, Etc. 


rl a F 
ee 
ee 

iT a 


= 


Truck Yarn Dryer. ‘‘Hurricane’’ Fan, Style No. 2. 
Write for Catalogues. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING., Etc. 


Power Screw, 


Hydraulic and Lever Presses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


It was just a common jack straw placed between the intermeshing steel wire coils, which are 
the product of a 


JACKSON BELT LACER 


and it looked easy to break. When these two husky young fellows tried it, however, they found 
their utmost endeavors at twisting and pulling to be absolutely vain. When the regulation raw 
hide, or steel pin is used, the joint is much stronger than any other part of the belt, and is s« 
compact that it passes over the smallest pulley without slipping, pounding or strain. Cost? 
Why, you can lace a5" belt in 3 minutesata cost for material of one cent. Better send fora catalog. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., pirpsBoro, PA. 
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HARWOOD’S MACHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 





THE MODERN BRAMWELL FEED FOR 
WOOL WASHERS AND WOOL DRYERS 


The scouring and drying of stock is to-day recognized as a very important part of the manu- 
facture of textiles, especially in worsted mills. Our feeds are recognized as the standard 
for properly feeding stock in the grease or wet stock with absolutely no injury to the staple, 
with evenness and in sufficient quantity, and in the best possible condition for economical 
scouring. There have been other feeds offered for this class of work, but after clogging up 


and giving all kinds of trouble, most of them are to-day in the scrap-heap, having been 
replaced with our feeders. 


GEORGE S. HARWOOD & SON, 


53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


. Tentering and Drying 

| Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for ‘worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D. R. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Long Distance Telephone—Somerville 21. 


Successors to KENYON BROS. 
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MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 
YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw Woo. AND COTTON MACHINE, SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Woolen, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing— Raw Cotton and Wool, 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


SuLpHUR Hostery MACHINE, SULPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 


' ? ‘ 
Fairbairn Lawson <:2Ssscie isn 
Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 


Combe Barbour, Lid, ine Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 


ing Frames with Apron Heads. 


Lawson Branch ; . 
Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
and Automatic Spinning 
MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Frames for Manila. 


Hope Foundry. Leeds, England 


Improved Laying Machines. 
Haskell-Dawes Tubing 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute === 


Brownell’s Patent Twisting and 
Laying Machines for Twine. 


for the Manufacture of Complete Plans ond Estimates for Flax, 


Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twine 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine = Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 


Preparing and Spinning 


Special Machinery 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Mz ichinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc. 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, 
Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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TURY” MACHINERY 


Dryers for Wool 
and Cotton Stock, 
Yarn, Stockings 
and Underwear. 

Carbonizers, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring 
Machines. 

Ventilating Fans, ; 
Bleachers, GEARED TRAVELER. 

a We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler and 
——SS Improved Web Feed. 


~ 5 ‘S 
TRUCK YARN DRYER 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. Reclothing or furnish New Metallic Toothed Cylinders 
and Feed Rolls. 


DYEING MACHINES, TOM TOMS, CHROMING, WASHING AND OXIDIZING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 


[3th AND WESTMORELAND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 
_ It clamps to the shaft perfectly —keys and 
‘= — set-screws superfluous. . 
— Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 

a : cS : of different sizes. 
Potentes tn the United States Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 


and Foreign Countries, - 
turing. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Uniform humidity 


day by day from card room to cioth room gives 


Uniform quality 


The finest stock, the best machinery and the 
most skillful operatives count for little where 
unfavorable atmospheric conditions exist. The 
Bell System produces the best of English at- 
mospheric conditions and automatically main- 
tains them regardless of climatic changes. 

No squirting of steam or water into the rooms, 
no uneveness of atmosphere, no condensation, 
no unhealthful conditions for the operatives. 


for further facts and full information write 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co., 97-103 cedar st. New York. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


mM ta 
Lockwooo, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 
Tentering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 


Woolen Machinery ..2 3 


Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
ing Machines, 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Warping Mills with Patent Sectional 
ividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &c. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
good repair at /ow prices. 


MANUFACTUREBRBS O F 


CONE PIRN WINDER. 





MACHINERY AND 


EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 


MACHINE 


Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


R. b 


REPAIRS 
FOR 
RABBETH 


SPINDLES 


SUPPLIES 


HOW A SILK MILL 
SAVED $150 A MONTH 


A few months ago we sold a Cochrane Feed 
Water Heater and Purifier to asilk mill. They 
now report to us that the coal saving amounts to 
about a car-load a month, or 50 tons, worth $3.00 
aton. Not only this, but they have a large water 
storage tank on the roof which formerly ran dry 
about eleven o’clock every day, due to drawing 
off feed water for the boilers. Since starting the 
heater, however, this tank has always remained 
full because the heater condenses and utilizes as 
boiler-feed enough exhaust steam to replace one- 
sixth of the water formerly drawn from the tank. 


If hot water is required about a plant for other 
purposes than boiler feed, it may be drawn from 
the Cochrane Heater. We have put a consider. 
able number of heaters into textile mills where 
a supply of hot water is required forthe dye tubs 
or for washing purposes. This water is heated 
to about 210° F., and only a little live steam is 
needed to bring it to the boiling point. In this 
way not only is there a great saving in steam 
and coal, but time is saved and the output in- 
creased. 

In other plants the exhaust steam, after being 
passed through a Cochrane Oil Separator, is used 
in heating or drying rolls, and the condensation 
is returned to the heater, together with all live 
steam drips and returns from traps, and utilized 
as boilerfeed. The saving in water in this way 
is large and the water is pure and distilled and 
therefore excellent for boilers. 


In addition to this, the heater purifies the cold, 
raw water, and protects the boilers from expan- 
sion and contraction strains. 

No other single apparatus will perform all 
these functions. To even approximate them re 
quires expensive and cumbersome return tanks, 
separators, traps, filters, pump governors, etc. 
The Cochrane Heaters are of great assistance in 
removing those impurities which form soft scale. 
Where hard scale forming materials, or “ per- 
manent hardness” are found, we advise the use 
of our System of Water purification. Give par- 
ticulars about your plant, and write for circular 
13.H. 


HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS 
3158 N. 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ohe Hussong Dyeing Machine 


THE ONLY MACHINE THAT WILL DYE SULPHUR BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 


Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 


This illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting dye liquor through the yarn when in operation. 


Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine Suspended. 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, Saving of 75% in Labor, Makes No Waste 
Whatever, Requires but Little Power to Operate, No Friction on the Material, Leaves the Yarn and 
Slubbing in its Natural Condition. 


Built 


ite AMerican Dyeing Machine Co., Office 609 Pearl St, Camden, N. J. 
BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


Perfectly Even Tension Both Ways 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- . 


a 
tory way. Can be at- we ae 
- ~ | wo ; 
tached to calenders o1 a | (Ny i 
cans. Hundreds in use “yew > } \slalak , A a 
in Great Britain and on A ; iN 


. 


\ 


the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 

Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 


We put them in on trial. 
Test it on your own work ~’t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - - =- Boston. 
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Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, ine. 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 


Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 


Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or 


latest Catalogue 


Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 


A 


Noiseless 


Pinion 
The Durable New Process Kind 


This pinion is made up with bronze flanges part of face which is the 
style of construction which we recommend for very severe service. 
Our new catalogue shows other styles. Let us send it to you. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Relnforad Goneee Ml! Building 


We are prepared to furnish plans, specifications 
reinforcement details and supervise the construction of 
textile mills and industrial plants in general. Mill 
buildings built of this material are cheaper than the 
regular mill constructed buildings. We have several 
now under construction. 


AUG. 1907 





ADOLPH SUCK, M. E. 


M. Am. Soc. M. E. 


Mill Architect & Engineer 


179 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Henry Suck, Jr., Arch’t. Send for Bulletins. Adolph Suck, M. E, 


SAVE MONEY 


By buying a Robb-Mumford 
internally fired boiler 


Low First Cost 
Saving in Fuel 
Durable, Safe 
Built in all sizes from 60 to 250 


horse power. 


Send for Catalogue No. 14 om 
Internally Fired Boilers. 


ROBB- MUMFORD BOILER CO. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 90 West St. BOSTON OFFICE: 170 Summer St. 
Built in Canada by ROBB ENGINEERING CO., Ltd., Amherst, N. S. 
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“The Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission 


Used to regulate the speed of textile 
machinery such as tenter frames, 
driers, dyeing machines, printing ma- 
chines, in fact any machine requiring 
variable speed. 


INCREASES THE OUTPUT 
TO THE MAXIMUM 


BETTERS THE QUALITY OF GOODS 
REDUCES OPERATING EXPENSES TO THE MINIMUM 


What more could you ask? 
“The proof of the pudding is the eating thereof.” Try it. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


Columbus, Indiana 


New England Agents New York Representatives 


Cell Drier Machine Company Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter 
84 State Street, Boston 146-150 Centre Street 


By C 


TRADE MARK 


Ms |... 


pattern warps. 


Pe Se ae: Cost of hand drawing-in with stop motion. 
ee ae Cost of hand drawing-in, plain work. 

° e Plair 
HE 0s: ying in wien’ Barber Warp-Tying Machine | Stop motions 


Fancy patterns 

The above comparisons are based on actual mill averages figured from the cost of twisting-in, 
drawing-in and TYING-IN at twenty New England mills. In addition to the above the increased 
efficiency of your weave room, due to the quantity and quality of the work with which it would be 


supplied, should in itself be of sufficient importance to warrant the purchase of a BARBER 
WARP-TYING MACHINE. 


Barber-Colman Company 
77-79 North Washington St. (corner Thacher) 
BOSTON 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 
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NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 


Irwin Skylights 


Fill the requirements for Large Contracts as well as small, being adapted for 
all structures where skylights are used. 


No plant is complete unless equipped 
with Irwin Skylight System, which is strong, simple, durable and flexible. 
It permits of unlimited extension and affords adequate protection against theelements. 
Interior condensation is carried away by inside channels. 

Write for our catalogue ‘:Skylights.’’ 


, We also 
One of our large are dis- 


tributors 
contracts 


Rebecca and 
Craig Sts. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
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Wituiam Severs & Co., incores 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


and all most approved appliances for the 


THE be SELLERS 33 WAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


e DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING 3END FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no : MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. INJECTORS. POWER ORANES. 


Have you thought about installing an 
ree I 


Almond Right Angle 
Transmission 


For running a countershaft at right angles 
to the main line, or to replace the mule 
pulley stand with which perhaps you have 
had more or less trouble ? 

If so, let us have particulars ; perhaps 


we can offer some valuable suggestions. 
4. 


T. R. ALMOND /1FG. CO., 83 Washington street, Brooklyn, 


Lane Canvas 
Baskets and Trucks 


Superior in quality of material and workmanship. 
Unexcelled for the various uses of a textile mill. 


Can be purchased through 
all leading supply houses. 


Catalogue No. 33 with discount sheet on application. 


Manufactured only by 


4, W.T. LANE & BROTHER 


Office and Works, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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WILSON & GO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


“combioctenet” ane BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. — Aided Strength ana 
SE Specialties: PATENT ‘“LOCKFAST” 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
‘PRADE MARA CONDITIONING BOB- 
BINS, Impervious 
(; FcuMax® to Steam, Moisture 
: : or Oil. 


ILSON.BARNS GOLD MEDAL 8t. Louis, 


~ ATEN F ola ath 194. DIPLOMA 4’Hon. 
Loose Shields BEADEL oy neur Liege, 1905 Highest Samples and Prices 
impossible. — , *. : Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


General Electric Company 


Furnishes the Electrical Apparatus for 
driving and lighting all classes of 


TEXTILE MILLS 


This Company has installed more than 75% of the total horse power 
used in the electrically driven textile mills of the United States. 
Information given and estimates furnished at any office. 


| run Power office; Principal Office: Schenectady, N.Y. Sales 0tticerin 


NEW YORK OFPICE, 44 Broad Street. BALTIMORE OFPICE, Continental Trust Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA OFPICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFPICE, Empire Building. 





“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


ee SIE me” JACQUARD 


ey UL Wy melts. : Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


ma THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 


PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. Representative 


See H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 
Catalogue upon request. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, a Peep PRANK B. ‘COMINS, Vice: aan. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


792 Milk. Street, Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recommend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


‘“Simplicity and Originality of Design.’’ 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty year 


receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING 
SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDLALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet ‘“ T” on Humidification. 
ceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. $. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Legal Pro- 


SALE! ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 


The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 


The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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- Provence ache tt 


niet Cotton 
Roving Frames 





yi} Improved Worsted 
(— Roving Frames 


 +* + PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


sean ae mit Kettles 


_ es e of many = 
of steam mi ha “ Ss, ma ae with station 
r a le stir 


E. B. BADGER & SONS C0., 


a = | 
66 Pitts St., - BOSTON, MASS. Annu im j 


Badger Fire Extinguisher. - 


Crabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding, 
Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines 
> BIRCH BROTHERS, _ SOMERVILLE Mass. & 


Bleaching and Rapping Machinery 
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A perfect emulsion with the use of water only 


SAPONIFIED OIL és 


Assures free and easy scouring of yarn or 
















cloth. Has the desirable features of scouring 
and fulling possessed by Red Oil. 
We will send a barrel to you—payment to be 


subject to your test and approval. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 
80 South St., New York. 
Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works: Claremont, N. J. 








Differential Chain 
Blocks 


For Light Lifting 


A Differential hoist can often 
















do the work of one or two men. 





Figure the difference in cost. 


Or it will keep a workman 


y Machines 
‘\ No. 9.— Portable 


from straining himself and per- 











haps from serious injury. 


Foot-Power For odd jobs such as lifting 
Rotary Sewing light pieces into machines or 
Machine : or onto the bench, for handling 


counter shafting, setting over- 
head motors or for raising light 
parts of machines for inspec- 
tion, the light, cheap Differen- 
tial will frequently save much 
trouble and considerable cost. 












It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, ete., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 




















Y & T Differential Blocks—'‘, to 3 tons 
Y & T Duplex Blocks— % to 10 tons 
Y & T Triplex Block— ¥% to 40 tons 





From your Supply House. 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co. 


9 Murray Street 
New York 





Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING (CO.. 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
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ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Oil Separator 


MOTOR WOUND FOR ANY VOLTAGE. 


Separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind— 
oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as 
good as itever was, for furtheruse. Send for Catalogue. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Tool @ Machine Co., 
109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845, 





WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


”e “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


° ° ° f\ : 
An ideal combination “© Morris Duck 
for the rapid and economical handling as Baskets and Trucks 


of goods. They are effecting very ma- 
terial saving in the largest mills — yours 
is not so different. They stand the hard- 
est kind of service 


Send for Catalog No. 6-A. 


MORRIS @® COMPANY, 
Groveville, N. J. 





a eS 


. SIN 2 
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This is our Berry Wheel, 


Live air — live employees | isis chsaieun 


in the atmosphere. 


Bring in the pure air of the fields, make your work 
rooms fit to work in. Better working conditions 


mean better work. 


A Berry Wheel 


keeps pure air constantly circulating in every room. 
The increased vim and energy of your operatives 


° will soon repay its cost. 





A. HUN BERRY, 


Very efficient and economical for drying a8 West iret Street 


BOSTON. 





Tanksw.Tubs. oe | 


Send for Catalog. 


* Tolhurst Machine Works, 


; 
+ 
n , Moves more air than any other fan : 
Fulton St. and 6th Ave., made. Very efficient under widely 1 

i 


runs without vibration. Troy, N.Y. varying conditions. Noiseless and 


Adjusts itself to an uneven load, 


Unusual capacity for high-class does not obstruct the light. 
work. , 








THE ONLY ECONOMICAL — When PORTLAND SECTIONAL 
SYSTEM OF INSULATION CONDUIT is used, the underground 


piping system is brought to the highest 
FOR UNDERGROUND PIPES. etiiciency and economy. 
Wood conduit soon rots, and, like 
brick tunnels, is highly inefticient. 


RMEAT S 











Portland Sectional Conduit saves 88% 
of heat lost by bareand poorly insulated 
pipes ; requires no maintenance ; is per 
manently durable and will pay for itself 


SEES 


Fe in fuel savedin a few months. Write 
nearest Branch for Catalog 103. 
; H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 





New York Boston Pittsburg Baltimore Seattle New Orieans 
Milwaukee Philadelphia Cleveland San Francisco Kansas City Dallas 
Chicago St. Louis Buffalo Los Angeles Minneapolis London 626 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BAENES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 
WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 
Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


- « SOLE IMPORTERS OF . . 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 





tnery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk “ ers of Leather Embossin Machinery, etc., ete. 
EO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of eve - CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 

* Descriptiou of .0coms, etc. , . 7 ~~ & GO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 

JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, ete. 
Hemp and Jute Pre paring and Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, etc. 

GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 

JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered 8teel DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 


, Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 
= COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Cor@.aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 





JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 


ry 
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PATENT Qu UICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. MPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With veteat Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, ““sNo‘Unironm. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water ici with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., “SarAberras, PExe 
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When buying 
Belting look 
Well to 
Quality 


In many things price isimportant but it should 
not be the sole consideration with belting. The dif 
ference in price between two makes of belting is 
never so great as the difference in quality can be. 
One belt may costa few cents or dollars (depending 
upon its size) more than another, butittakes buta 
short time for the loss in power due to slippage of a 
poor belt and the loss of time by both men and machin 
ery when it is being tightened or re paired to amount 
to more than the first cost of a good belt. 

Shultz ‘*Sable” Belting is rawhide inside and 
tanned on the surface only. A special treatment 
gives it a smooth, kid-like surface which clings to 
the pulley. “Sable’’ beltingis pliable because itis 
not tanned through-and-through like other belts. 
The original flexibilitv and toughness of the hide are 
retainedin the belt. The rawhide fibres have not been 
injured and are long and tenacious. On the other 
hand, oak-tanned belting which is tanned through 
nand-through, loses its pliability. The fibres are 
short, stiff and harsh and the belting svon becomes 
hard, To keep it from slipping one must continu 
ally tighten it and ‘*dope’’ it with dressings. 

“Sable” Belting is made from selected heavy Al 
Packer Steer Hides and, because our process of tan- 
ning preserves its Original strength, it is stronger 
and wearslonger than other belts. 

A “Sable” Belt will transmit from 25 to 33 per 
cent more power than any oak-tanned belt and te 
prove it we willsend one on 90 days’ freetrial. If it 
isnot all we claim it nay be returned at our expense. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
111 Chambers St. 114 High St. 116 N. 3rd St. 
















Use 


Peerless 
Motors 
for 















Special 


Service 































































The PEERLESS ELECTRIC CO., Warren, 0. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Direct 
Current Motors for any service. 
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MANY of the largest 
mills are rapidly 
equipping their 
leather-faced fric- 
ions with 


~O® 


Ready-to-use 


Gor 





Cork Insert Fibre Rings 


Our ‘‘ Ready-to-Use”’ Frictions are easily attached 
to looms now in use and enable manufacturers to 
get at once theincreased efficiency that Cork Inserts 
give, without the expense of new clntches. The cost 
is small, 14 and under, $1.00. Over 14’ to 16° inclu- 
sive, $1.25. Over 16’ special prices. 


The use of Cork inserts by the 53 mills given below 
is conclusive proof of their unusual merit. 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co 

Liberty Silk Co, 

Sterling Mills 

Shirreffs Worsted Co 

Wm. Tinkham Co. 

Geo. H. Gilbert Mfe. Co. 
Puritan Mills Brightwood Mfg. Co 
Saranac Mills Tioga Silk Co. 

Assabet Mills Pacific Mills 

Glen Worsted Mills Walworth Bros. 

Comins & Co The Warren Woolen Co. 

New England Co Appel dros. Mfg. Co 

Arlington Mills U.S. Bunting Co 

Geo E. Kunhardt Colwell Worsted Mills 

Chelsea Fibre Mills Tremont Worsted Co. 

Scherr Bros. The Vernon Woolen Co 

American Felt Co. Plainfield Woolen Co. 

Givernand Bros. Altamahaw Cotton Mills 

Oneko Woolen Co Landenberger Mfg. Co. 

Standard Sik Co William Skinner Mfg Co. 

Pequea Millis Greeuwood Worsted Mills 

Andrews Mill Co. Intervale Mills Corporation 

Crown Mills Forstinann-Kauffmann Co. 

Rock Mfg. Co. Kezar Falls Woolen Mfg. Co. 

Excelsior Mills Oakland Worsted Co. 

R. & H. Simon Phoenix Silk Mfg. Co. 

Elm Mills Woolen Co. Glendale Woolen Mill 


American Woolen Co. 
Wood Worsted Co. 
Washington Mills 
Burlington Mills 
Weybosset Mills 
Vassalboro Mills 


Send a trial order 


for ‘* Ready-to-use’? Cork Insert Fibre Rings to 
the Crompton-Knowles Loom Works, Lowell Ma- 
chine Shop or to the 


National Brake & Clutch Co. 


16 State St., Boston, Mass 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE PUMPS 
ATLANTIC BOILER FEEDERS 


Srrace CONDENSERS citieoru 



















VERTICAL AIR PUMP AND TWIN AIR PUMP 
TET CONDENSER DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP SIMPLE PUMP AND CONDENSER 


‘* Wear Well ” Leather Packings are 
made from the very best grade of 
leather for use in Hydraulic and Com- 
pressed Air Machinery. 
















We want the privilege of proving 
to you that we can save you money 
on Leather Packings, regardless of 
what make you are using or if you 
are making your own packings. 


Our illustrated booklet will be 
mailed free on request and samples 
submitted. 


DETROIT | EATHER SPECIALTY (0., NC. 


70 Beecher 


Crocker-Wheeler 36-in. Vertical Fan Outfit. 
See Bulletin 54-Y. 


FOR VENTILATING AND FOR REMOV- 
ING STEAM FROM THE DYE HOUSE. 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, 


Ampere, N. J. 


Avenue 








Detroit Michigan 


THE NATURAL RESULT 


Of over rating lightness of construction and the desire to place on 
the market a pump that is cheap—is seen in the fact that during 
the past month we have replaced four pumps of other makes with 


ioulds Efficient Power Pumps 


We manufacture a complete line of Triplex Pumps for 
every service and will be pleased to send catalog on 
application. 


THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY, 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PITTSBURG, ST. LOUIS. CHICAGO, 








4) 


. 
j 





















MILL EQUIPMENT 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


. _ Simpson Brothers, Corporation ' 
q 19 Federal Street, Room 58 Boston, Mass. 





J 
W { ; D M hi 
D. F. WATERS | | Waters’ Dyeing Machine 
This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on Ti 
Germantown Dye and Bleach Works Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 
s | 
| 
: 
Dyer and Bleacher of Cotton Warps and Being snocesstully operated by some of the largest . 
: manufacturers in the country. 7 
Mercerized Yarns, Woolen and Worsted The saving of labor will more than pay for a 4 
|@ Skein Yarns, Eiderdown Cloth, Fine machine in afew months. : 
\@ Worsteds for Dress and Knit Goods, Capacity; 2,000 Ibe. a day per man. . ' , i 
; ; Machine can be seen in operation at any time a / 
3 Cotton and Woolen Hosiery. my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. , 
; Sample Cards Sent on Application. D. F, WATERS, } 
a é * 53 and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, T 
53-55 Wister St., Germantown, Pa. PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Creosoted Flooring never rots 


Floor planks treated by our process are laid just like an ordinary floor 
and are so long lived that they are ideal for Dye Houses, Wet Finishing 


Pw Dagens Se 1 


Rooms or wherever processes keep the floors wet. Creosoted Flooring 
retains all of its original strength, never rots under any conditions and 
does away with the expense and annoyance of frequent renewals. It’s a 


saving and satisfactory solution of the floor problem. Tell us the style, 
width and thickness of your flooring, the quantity required, and we will 
tell you what it will cost. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, Main Street, Maurer, 
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STAMPING ON FABRIC 


a Fine stamping on ‘selva age or ends of piece goods, 
hosiery, underwear, etc., in ‘gold, silver and colors by the 
cheapest process known. No machinery required, dries 
instantly and done as quickly as goods can be handled. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


56 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
=STAMPS FOR TEXTILES OF ALL KINDS= 













New Bedford Textile Textile —— 
ial ec | 


Oldestin Hmerica . .. 
Most Zomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
PICKING, CARDING, COMBING and Manufacturers. 


AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- = Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 
ARATION AND WEAVING, Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding 
D E S I G N I N G + K N I T T l NG ” Sphinn Chasen, Sretur ae ae 
CHEMISTRY AND DYEING. 





IvowW-.s. 
Day Classes open September 30, 1907. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. Evening Classes open October 7th, 1907. 





Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


Address For illustrated Year Book and other information, address 
o 
New Bedford Textile School E. W. France, Director, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 


Bowes Quality Leather 


The discriminating buyer who looks for Quality first, can rely on obtain- 


ing it from us. Genuine English Oak Belting, Picker and Roller Leather and 


Worsted Aprons our Specialties. 


THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY 


451-463 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. and Philadelphia Pa. 
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Put Your Belting on Piece Work 


Everywhere possible in your plant, your employees are paid for 
what they produce, not for the hours they lean gracefully over a 
machine. . 

How about your belting — you buy it to deliver so many H, P. 
per hour for sixty hours a week—It slips—it *‘ lays down’ and has 
to have slack taken up—it breaks and ‘ loafs.” 

Put it on piece work or get a reliable belt—Leviathan Belting. 

MAIN BELTING COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 


1217-1239 Carpenter Street, Philadelphia 55-57 Market Street, Chicago 120 Pearl Street, Boston 
40 Pearl Street, Buffalo $09 Broadway, New York 





| A Kier that does the work of two 


on raw stock if discharged by 
our Hydraulic Lift. 


All stvles for raw cotton and yarns, alsofor knit 


goods, cloth and laces. Many already in use. 


Write for prices and particulars. 


g jireen reet, 
Wm. Allen Sons Co, Worcester. Mass. 


EXC ELSIO ay “tapos perfectly. 


The best lubricating and softening product for 





Wool, Cotton, Wool and Cotton mixed. For some 
manufacturers #¢ e/:minates the scouring process which 
is required with all other wool oils. In all cases it 


effects large saving in time and soap, insures 
clean goods and superior fabric. /¢ wil] not gum in 


the cards. Write for samples. prices and particulars. 
1 COMPOUND Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co., Cincinnati, 





{ _ il HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
wl FILTERS ‘30. 
CRAVITY 
WATER SOFTENERS “wrrtanree. 


There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


1700 N. I2th St., PHILA., PA. 





Mungerford-Elfreth Gravity Filter. 

























































































t Twelve Arm construction used on pulleys 12” to 
28" diameter inclusive, 14” to 24" width of face in 
clusive 


The Latshaw Steel Split Pulley runs 
true, is a double belt pulley, bushed to 
fit all shaft sizes, furnished by mill supply 
dealers throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 


Latshaw Pressed Steel and Pulley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U, S.A. 


Large and complete stock of Latshaw Pulleys carried in 
Boston by Brown-Wales Co. Chicago; R. R, Street & Com 
pany New York: Henry J. McCoy Co. The Jeffrey Manu 
facturing Company, Montreal, Canada 
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The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS, 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 


If you are using 
rope for baling you 
are helping to pay 
the gas bill to keep 
rope prices bal- 
loon high. 

Rope is up— 
Trojan Bale Tie and 
Band is down. 

Trojan Band is 
made plain or gal- 
vanized in coils 
from 2000 to 3000 
feet without a 
break. Widths \s, 
54, % and 1 inch. 

With the present high 
prices of rope Trojan 


Band and Buckle is a 
money saver. 







Chicago, Il. 


... *. FALES 


MANUFACTURER 


De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OVWY WAS, al <i 











~ 22ferT Ss EF 






’ AND BUILDER OF 
’ 
. | | 
/ 
SEWING | | MACHINES 
| 
| 
FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
a ARE REQUIRED 
BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 
' 50-IN. MACHINE DESIGNER OF PAPER 
SPECIAL WALPOLE, MASS. SLITTING 
MACHINERY uu. &. A: MACHINES 





pomesy 
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| : o Established 187° 


| aeeey John Heathcote 


Providence, soe I. 


BSSEEA cot Teaering and Drying Machinery 


tc. 
RSTEDS FELTS, ¢ 
for WOOLENS, votes ro 


& Son 


2 


* 


ae 


CeCe eeaUeeae ee 
a Wns 4 





: Ps Built Upright or a Specialty oI 
BS with Low Down Feet. catalorue pd ! 
s a be 
CIRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. 
CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN. 
R. H. HOOD, 
Manufacturer of 
| MACHINE WOOL COMBS 
Dealer in 
The Best English Cast-Steel Pins. 
’ anoewune nee, Wm | ' 1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, 
BELTING. Long Distance Telephone. Philadelphia, Penn. | 
| rile) SS RSD KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., j 





A Gandy Stitched « ottun Duck Belt is always FALL RIVER, MASS. 


@ money savei—because a 
Itis unaffected by avid fumes, gases, heat, MAKERS OF | 
or moisture. It transmits power more effec 


| tively than any other, anu—mark this—it f 
a costs 25 per cent lessthan rubber and 75per ff / 
ioe cent. less than leather belting. 
i Look for the words | 
“ GENUINE GANDY BELTING” 5 
atevery tenth foot. Imitations are never 
a) satisfactory. 


Booklet —“* Experiences with Gandy,” 
upon request. For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


PS 


THE GANDY BELTING CO. 1 memes 


CHARLOTTE, N.C, 
BALTIMORE,MD. 


' 
er 





Longest Wearing 
TAIL PICKERS 


The best leather tail picker we can furnish, price and quality considered, is one 
made of belt leather throughout with thick lifts. These cost more than sole G 
jeather pickers, but the difference in wear is greater than the difference in price. 


Samples on application, TRape mark 


Formerly Loom Picker Co. GARLAND MFG. eo... Saco, Me. 
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LOOK FOR YELLOW LABEL. 


RICA: ae 
{ ; yi ‘ on . y a5 
| . REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Is the Best, Cheapest, Cleanest and Safest Lubricant. 
Does not Drip, Splash or Waste Away 


Can be used in any style grease cup on the market because it will not gum. 
freeze or leave a sediment. Is free from impurities and uniform in quality 
Send for FREE sample cup and can of 


“ any Grease” giv y diam. | hole, ’ 
Io ete Adam Cook's Sons, 313 West St., New York 


whereto be used and firm’s name, 


F| Complete Restoration of Broken and Cracked Machinery 
| At Small Cost 


Get new list of Special Prices for Ferrofix Process Shop Licenses 


which will enable you to quickly and completely restore broken and cracked Machinery, 
thereby effecting very great economy in your operating expenses. Write at once to 


The American Ferrofix Brazing Co., 1003-1005 Arcade Bldg. Philadelphia 
R. M. JONES, Southern Agent, 501 Empire Building, ATLANTA, GA, 


WORKS 
rhe Ferrofix Brazing Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 2024 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia, Pa and 2930 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa \ 
New York Brazing Co., 196 Eleventh Avenue, New York City Pacific Ferrofix Co., 1008 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash ‘ 





FOR 


Whiton Gear tite 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., i" 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


| FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 








Installed in any type of boiler without change - 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. | 
| Power Specialty Company, i 

BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: ill Broadway. 





BALE-TIES and BUCKLES 
BOX STRAPPING s+Vies 


Samples and prices on application. 


ACME STEEL COODS Co. 


Name changed from Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
NEW YORK, 28 Elm St. CHICAGO, 2832-40 Archer Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA., Empire Bldg. 
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Rawlide [PEDIAN Belting 
Transmits a third more power than 


oak-tanned belting and runs 
with less tension. 


An extremely tough, pliable, and 
specially surfaced belt that hugs the 
pulley to the highest point of efficiency. 
Especially adapted for quarter turns, 
small pulleys and high speeds. Test 
ome in the hardest place you have— 
then you will want more. 





Write for particulars. 


THE ULMER LEATHER COPIPANY 
Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. 


Run true on card table— 
have a very smooth finish 


which allows the roving to be drawn 
from the can with practically no resis- 
tance, thus avoiding broken ends, 


Vulcan Roving Cans 


are light in weight, rigid, strong and 
very durable. Made of the bestchem. 
ically treated fibre with tinned soft 
steel rings, accurate in size and per- 
fectly round. Get our prices 


Send for booklet. 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROV/DENCE, R. /. 


STEAM TRAPS 


NEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Press- 
ures, returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boiler or Discharging 
to Hot Well, Tank, or 
Atmosphere. 


No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 








SEND FOR 


Catalogues A, B and C 
ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. 


ALBANY, IN. Y- 
Established 1870. 
JAMES H. BLESSING, Pres. Tuos. F. RYAN, Sect’y & Treas. 


Class A Return Trap 








Water? 


Do you know what our 
proposition on 


SOFT WATER 


is? It will be sent you on 
request 


American Water Softener Co. 
1002 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RATCHET 


You can thread 5 inch pipe in the 
trench and save the price of the 
tool in one job. Two men do it. 


The Oster Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. T. - Cleveland, Ohio. 


Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 












For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 








Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 

3 equal. Send for circu, 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EURERA FIRE HOSE Co. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 















































— 
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T.Q. Enrwistuz Company 


Card Grinders | 


TRAVERSE WHEEL 
AND LONG ROLL 


Particular Attention Paid to | 


Repairing Grinders of All Kinds 
and Makes 


LOWELL, MASS. 
WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY | 
CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY | 





é 
STEAM FINISHING MACHINE. 





Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. | 
BLEACHING. DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


— hm Tr: 

ctu sivet a@ steam [ voller inspection 
om dinsurance busine 

The HARTFORD is 5 the only com- 


ches cientific yustruction and instal- 
oe silers and to their periodi- 

tion by expert mechanics. 

ie SH AR TFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire assets and re- 
ources are held exclusively for the 
of steam users, and the 
osses ecasioned by 
ste am boilers and 

no other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing 
nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 


40th Annual Statement 


Jar uary I, 1907 S 
. » New England Stz s, d nearl 
Capital, $500,000.00 wo-thirds of the entire Svioans Ge = 
throughout the United States. 
Surplus, 1,485,457.73 


Reserves, 1,931,847.29 | ©- E. ROBERTS, Manager, 
W.H. ALLEN, Asst. Mgr., 
Assets, 3,978,245 71 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 











SOMERVILLE, 


Bearing 
TRUCKS anb CARS 


of all kinds for all purposes 





The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASSs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


“Coronation” 
Mill 
Sewing 
Machines. 


Sews any fabric, 
wet or dry, thin 
or thick, fine 
stitch or coarse 
stitch. 









MASS. 


Send for 
Catalogue 


Y Sent on Trial. 


Chase 
Roller 





Write Us for Complete Catalogue 


Chase Fdy. & Manufacturing Co., 


Columbus, Ohio. 


— 





wo 


9 esteem + 


<P) 








WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave,, formerly Church $t., Manayunk, Phila., Pa, 


Textile Machinery | 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield” | 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Ragand Extract Dust | 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All | 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs. 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 


Mecca Brand Express 


GUARANTEES BEST 


WRAPPINC PAPER 


For Textile Mills 


Send us your Specifications 


MILL EQUIPMENT 





The J, L. N. Smythe Co. 
507 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 
PAPER and TWINE 


CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 






Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 
For setting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Alsoa variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 
Se 1d for circular, 


WM. H. BROWN CO, \citcevian's sires 
BURNS’ Adjustable Telephone Holder and Extensible Bracket 


Send us $3.75 to cover cost of Bracket For flat top or 
and transportation charges, and we will roll top desks. 
send you one of these brackets. If for Has largest ra- 
any reason you do not like it, you may d.us of action. 
return to us and we will refund your 
money. We will send you upon 
request, free, bulletin No. M137. 
It tells also of 
our complete 
lrelephone Ex- 
changes. 





































The “Reliance” 


brand of oak tanned, short lup leather belting is so 
generally specified by discriminating buyers, be 
cause Experience has taught them that it isthe best 
and therefore the cheapest, 


Write for catalog ind prices to 


Chicago Belting Company, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 


HYMAN SUPPLY Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
MALLARY MILL SupP_Ly Co., Macon, Ga 


GREEN FUEL ECONOIPIIZER 
COMPANY 


Sole builders of the Green Fuel Economizer in 
the United States. Also Fans for Mechanical 
Draft, Conveying Materials, Drying and M oist- 
ening, etc. Blowers and Exhausters, Steam 
Heating Coils and the Green Air Heater. 
Heating and Ventilating apparatus. Send for 
Book “ T W*’ on Fuel Economy and Fan Cat- 
alog. 


GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., Matteawan, N. Y. 





The Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co., 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 





BUILDERS OF THE 


Hamilton-Corliss Engine. 


' 
ei 
Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any size, for all purposes. 


New York, 39 and 41 Cort’andt St. 
St. Louis, 317 Security Building. 





our Mew Modern Catalog. 


Chis Catalog is—Free. 


Inc. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago, 46 South Canal St. 


Look Up t 


our list of “ Stock Gears” 


Tables and Rules for figur- 
ing gears both Beveland Spur. 


Gear Wheels and Gear Cutting 


Grant’s Treatise on Gears, $1. 
Philadelphia GEAR Works ) 


GEO. B. GRANT, Pres. & M. E. 






















7 








in 
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‘Variable Speed Countershafts 


The Evans Friction #—— — 


Cone Pulleys 2} = —— 
ood 


will drive your ma- 
chines at any desired 
speed from I to 6 by 
simply pulling a cord, 
They are guaranteed 
to do your work. 





for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over Ten Thousand 
Sets in Operation in 


Europe. 
Send for Catalogue 





EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G, Frank Evans. - Newton Center, Mass. 





A. G. THURSTON & SON, 


MARUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 
(WM. J. BUCKLEY) 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


In —. a SS eo Mw | =) -™ Ee Ss, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Et« 


EtMER, SALEM CoOo., 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer ETC, ETC. 


Manufactured by Send for circular. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 





nN. J. 


FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON, MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


SILK MILE SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 
1 y ss 
1. A. HALL @& co. Allentown Reed, Harnes 


and Mill Supply Co., 
Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 


_ 


| 
| 
| 





Install our RECLAIMING MACHINE 


_and REDUCE THE EXPENSE FOR 


OIL and WIPING MATERIAL to a 
minimum. 


|Our Machine SAVES BOTH WITHOUT 


We'll furnish them | 


this Country and | 








Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENSE for labor 


It costs you nothing totry it 
We also build the TURBINE CENTRIFUGAL FILTER 


The Oil and Waste Saving Machine Co. 


1307 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 
HAND HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRACKS 
TROLLEYS, ETC. 


Catalog Free 


X NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 
DETROMT MICHIGAN ~ V.S.A. 


22 CHENE STREET 


IT’S THE CEMENT 


That determines the life of a water proof leather belt. 
Our * Sea Lion’’ belt is Waterproof because the 
Cement is Waterproof and because the leather is 
treated by a secret process which causes it to resist the 
action of Acid, Fumes, Gasses, Heat and Moisture. 

It is made of the choicest selection of short lap oak 
tanned stock, and is the only reliable belt for Dye 
Houses, Bleaching and Finishing Rooms and damp 
places generally. 

Absolutely guaranteed. Write for particulars. 


CHICAGO BELTING COPIPANY, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
HYMAN SUPPLY CO., Wilmington, N. C., Agents. 


900,000 
Detroit Lubricators 


In service all over the world 
Send for catalogue 





DETROIT LUBRICATOR (OMPANY, 
x DETROIT, U. S: A. 


Be sure and 
read page 60 
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BLEACHIN CRABBING 
— ARLINGTON MACHINE Works ‘ue 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 


23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALIL, RIVER, MASS. 


a 
Thread and Silk e a O O L fe of any description ey 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3" dia. 








We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. ‘ , 
H. i. TEBBETS & CO., Locke’s Mills, Me. a 


LATEST PATENT. 


Hall’s “Can’t Slip” Spindle. 


CORRESPOYDENSLE SOLICITED. 


I. A. HALL @ CO., Paterson, N. J. 






THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood, 


Needs no covers, ___—~~< en 
Their Cost | wit not spits 


or warp; NN — re 
aK; <———— Ce BR 
In Freight, | “**gax‘suoons sex CLoTH BOARDS. Gee rORS ANY conan 


* Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 
Brooms, Mill Banding, Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
K. W. Murphey & Co 


Fire Pails, Shears and Trimmers, Cloth Knives, Etc. 
a 
HUDSON,N.Y. qnad Mil upp 1e8 
Established 1831. < 


a ee ee, eT ead 
JACO & WALD ER Sole Manufacturer in the Brass wy 
Paterson, N.J. mae Steel A t L S 


























| Clean 
LICHT 
Strong! 


Strong 
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TORRANCE MFG. CO, — 


HARRISON, N- J- 


morparent AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 








With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards. The latest 
and best and only feed that will make yarn positively even 
ALSO 
CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. aves card fly. 
Write for particulars 
Every Textile Manufacturer h h pecial pre m. If these problems relate to CLOTH CUTTING in any way, shape or form 
we are always giad to volunteer our help in lving them 


61 Poplar Street 


e Machine Designers 


Tallow for Sizing 
Especially Prepared 


FOR COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MILLS 


‘ Consolidated Rendering Co. 


40 N. Market Street. Boston. 





Important Improvement in Worsted Spinnin 


THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 
<4 
| iy 






saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 
tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most 


important of all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 


STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES, Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD BRUSHES 





S. A. Felton & Son Co. kevorvise rrar canos Manchester, N.H. 


Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that you don’t know just where to ime, 


can be found at the 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., + 


provience, =” 111 Mill Supplies. 
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TICKET 





PRINTS on any size or style ticket the 

exact measurement of each piece in 
yards, halves, quarters and eighths up to 
9978 yards. Prints with metal type '%- 
inch wide by ,';-inch high, using regular 
typewriter ribbon. A small, durable, 
accurate device, easily and quickly attach- 
able to any PARKs & Wootson MEAsuUR- 
ING MACHINE. Driven with bicycle 
sprocket and chain from the shaft of the 
measuring drum, _ 

Saves time—much. 

Saves mistakes—many. 

You may try it thirty days. 

Our representative will call if you are 
interested. 


PARKS & WOOLSON 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Springfield Vermont 


PRINTER 


PATENTED 





OPERATION Set the printer at zero 
(done instantly by a partial turn of two 
thumb nuts); measure the goods in the 
regular manner. At theend of each piece 
insert the ticket to be attached, in slot, 
face down, and strike plunger above a 
light blow with the palm of the hand as 
illustrated in cut. 

Check figures thus printed with meas- 
urement as recorded on the regular dial 


on machine. Make entry in the mill 
record book from the ticket, attach latter, 
reset printer to zero and_ repeat. A 
suggestion only. We expect you will op- 


erate this printer inthe manner best adapted 
to the system in vour finishing room. 


MACHINE COMPANY 
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Cross Spool, Skein and on the Beam 


Dyeing and Bleaching Machine 


The Latest and Most Successful 
for Cones, Cheeses and Parallel Tubes 







ADVANTACES : 


Uniform bleaching 
and dyeing 
throughout. Colors 
requiring several 
baths dyed without 
removing bobbins. 
Good for fast sul- 
phur black and all 


eel 
yea 


YT Wi 
TT 


liquor needed; 
none jost. Bobbin 
deformation avoid- 
ed, consequently 

ood running off. 
Simple and accur 
ate sampling, 
large production, 
little power. Very 
little attention 
needed, 


~ Low cost—high quality 


Many in operation in representative mills 


German Textile Machinery of all kinds. 


Sachsische Mach. Fabrik ( Rich. Hartmann)Chemnitz. 
Machinery. 


Carding, Spinning, Weaving 
Furnish complete outfits for waste and short staple cottons for blankets, 
flannelettes, merino and melange yarns, latest improvement. 
Can fill large orders in short time. 
denser card system. 


Employ over 6,000 people. 
Special machinery for spinning filling on con- 


Carl Hamel, Chemnitz. Spinning and Twisting Machinery. 
cotton, worsted, etc. 


Zittauer Machine Works, Zittau, Saxony. Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machi- 


nery. 


Plain and fancy yarn, 


Erckens & Brix, Rheydt, Germany, build the well-known Cross Wound Bobbin Bleaching 
and Dyeing Machines. Also for Skein and on Warp Beams, etc.’ (See cut above.) 

Fr. Gebauer, Berlin. All kinds of Finishing Machinery, Calenders, etc. 

G. Anton Seelemann & Sohne Neustadt Orla, Patent Curved Napper-wire, etc. 


Electrolyte Bleaching Apparatus. 


L. H. A. Schwartz & Co. 141 Nilk street, Boston 


Sole and direct agents for R. & O. Lindemann’s Egyptian Cotton 


East Indian and American Cottons 


German Textile Machinery Specialties 


1907 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 











Two recent orders 
for 


d NASMITH 


A Sterling Recognition of Merit. 
from 


Two representative firms 


ENGLAND ABLE RICA 


30 54 
Knowles Co., Ltd. Clark Thread Co. 
Bolton, 













Newark, N. J. 
U. S. A. 


Eng. 


Both of these orders are to replace Heilmann Combers, and were given after extended 
trials of different makes of combers and both include the necessary ribbon lap and slivei 
lap machines. 


Prompt Delivery Guaranteed. 


186 Devonshire Street, 
Stephen C. Lowe, ““soston mass. 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., Manchester, England 
MAKERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


Send for Catalogues. Full Line of Parts Constantly in Stock. 
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Practical Books 


For Textile Men 
50c. to $2.50 


| PRACTICE IN COTTON CARDING 


By John Lindsay; 150 Pages: Price 50c 








, postage paid 
PRACTICE IN WOOL CARDING 


| By Joseph Brown; 72 Pages; Price 50c., postage paid 


PRACTICE IN FINISHING (Woolen and Worsteds) 

} By F. H. Greene; 104 Pages; Price 50c., postage paid 
PRACTICE IN WEAVING AND LOOS1 FIXING 

} By D. B. Nightingale; 135 Pages; Price 50c 

|| THE COTTON MANUAL 

By J.T. Broadbent; %P 


, postage paid. 


| 
ages; 11 Illustrations: Price 75c., postage paid 





COTTON SPINNING 
By Robert Cornthwaite, 105 Pages; Price 21.00, postage paid 
CALCULATIONS IN YARNS AND FABRICS 
By Fred Bradbury; 300 Pages; Price $1.2 
TEXTILE YEAR BOOK (1907) 


205 Pages; numerous Illustrations; Price $1.25 


DESIGN IN TEXTILE FABRICS 


5, postage paid 


), postage paid 


| 
By T.R. Ashenhurst; 250 Pages; 10 Colored Plate 
| TEXTILE CALCULATIONS 
1 By E. A. Posselt; 150 Pages; 75 Illustrations 
WEAVE LEXICON 

By Franz Donat; 160 Pages; 4100 weaves; Price $2.0 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED MANUFACTURE 


| By Roberts Beaumont; 475 Pages; 


3; 106 Diagrams; Price #1 ov, postage puid 


. Price 22.00, express prepaid 


1), postage paid 


213 Illustrations; Price $2.00, postage paid 
SILK DYEING, PRINTING AND FINISHING 

By Geo. H. Hurst; 250 Pages; 20 Illustrations; 66 Colored Samples 
PRINCIPLES OF WORSTED SPINNING 


By Howard Priestman,; 325 Pages; 100 Illustrations 


COLOR 


; Price $2.00, postage paid. 
Price #2.50, express prepaid 
By Geo H. Hurst; 200 Pages; 10 Colored Plates; 


72 Illustrations; Price 82.50, postage paid 





| Descriptive catalogue of 125 textile books mailed 
free on application. 


Lord & Nagle Company, Publishers, Boston 
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ROPE DRIVES 





Rope ‘Transmission 


“10°C 


iiVJe 


Electrical ‘Transmission 





L-Cost of Installation 


To support a widely advanced claim 
for the superior efficiency of ‘*Ameri- 
can” Transmission Rope over any other 
known means of transmitting power, 
we make the following emphatic state- 
ment :— 
‘The American Manufacturing Company will 
agree to furnish the necessary rope sheaves, rope 
and driven head shafts for the main drives of any 
Cotton mill using 500 HP. or more developed 
at the mill site, at one quarter the price for which 
any responsible company furnishing electrical ap 
paratus which will agree to install generators, 
motors, motor shafts, switchboard, wiring and 
other appliances necessary to electrically trans- 
mit the same power. 


This offer is made to any cotton, woolen, 
paper or similar mill in the United States.” 


The American Manufacturing Co. 


Manila, Sisal and Jute Cordage 


65 WALL ST., = NEW YORK CITY 
Boston Office, Ames Bldg. 
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CONTINENTAL 


Succcessors to 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 
FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany, 


FARBENFABRIKEN, vormats FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., 


Elberfeld, Germany, 


Sole agents for 


HUDSON RIVER ANILINE COLOR WORKS, 
Albany, New York. 


128 Duane STREET - NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston - - - 32 India Street 
Providence - 80 So. Water Street 
Philadelphia, 11 No. Water Street 
Chicago - - 228 Randolph Street 
Charlotte, N.C. - Trust Building 


Montreal, Can. - 6 Lemoine Street 
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Published Monthly by 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 


FRANK L. NAGLE, President. HENRY G. LORD, Treasurer. 


144 Congress Street. Boston, 


Publication and Editorial Office 


119 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 123 Liberty St., New York. 463 Bast 42nd St., Chicago. 
Entered at the Boston Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
SAMUEL 5S. DALE, Editor. E. A. POSSELT, Editor Process Department. 


Subscription and Directory Rates. 


“The Textile World Record, including Annual Official Directory, (Traveler’s Edition), eS. ae a $3.00 per yeas 
‘The Textile World Record, without the Directory, —. ie ee ek ee ee oe | Oe ar Se $2.00 per year 
‘The Directory alone is $2.00 per copy for the Traveler’s Edition; $3 00 for Office Edition, 
The American Directory of Knitting Trade is ie tat sat eid te. See, Se ge ee Ge ee $1.00 per copy 
For Poreign Countries the Textile World Record without Directory (postage paid) ar ie ae a $3.00 per year 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record with Directory (postage paid) . . . + « «© « $4.00 per year 
Pee + sk os et le ek Oe Oe OU Oh Oe oe oe Oe ee we ee $1.00 per yeas 
Remit by Express Order, Postal Money Order, Cheque or Registered Letter to Boston Office. 


Advertising Rates. 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. If set solid under Classified advertisements, Special Notices, or Second-hand Machnnery headings, 
15 cents per line, each issue, if replies are to come in care of TgxT1IL—E WorLD RECORD to be forwarded ; 10 ceats per line if rep 
‘are direct to advertiser, Count seven words to the line, 


If displayed $2.00 per inch, single columm, each issue, 
h must accompany order for transient ads. 


REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS. Rate cards seni on application. 


Date of Publication. 


THE TEXTILE WORLD RECORD IS PUBLISHED ON THE 12th OF EACH MONTH. 


Copy for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the asth of month preceding date of issue to insure proper attention. 

Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, etc., to go on Classified pages can be taken up to the 4th of the month of publication, 

Weare always pleased to co-operate with advertisers in preparing attractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequem 
-ehange of copy, which increases the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We will cheerfully change copy a@ 
often as may desired, providing it reaches us in time, but we cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above stated, 


The Official American Textile Directory 


is published annually in the spring by Lorp & NaGie Co, Itis a book of about 600 pages, well printed and bound, Office Editios 
$3.00. Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. 

Part I, Contains a complete directory of all the textile establishments in the United States and Canada. It tells what goods are 
made, the number of sets of cards, spindles, looms, whether and what they dye or finish, steam or water power, who the selling agents 
are, the names of the officers, superintendent and buyer, 

There are 22 textile maps; gives population of town and railread connections, 

Part II. Is the Yarn Trade Index, containing classified lists of yarn spinners, arranged according to kind of yarn, size and number 
spun, etc. All the mills with worsted machinery are included in this section. 

Part III, Contains Classified List of mills doing order and commission work, also dyeing, finishing, bleaching and printing 
establishments, classified according to the kind of work done, and so far as possible giving width of goods handled; also shoddy. 
extract and flock manufacturers and wool scouring establishments. 

Part IV. Manufacturer’s Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission Merchants, giving the name and address of concern, 
character of goods handled, different departments, with managers, list of manufacturing clothiers, and suit and cloak manufacturers, 
giving specialties and buyers’ names. A list of city offices of textile mills is given. 

Part V. Dealers and Brokers in raw materials and stock, including wool and shoddy dealers and brokers, cotton dealers and 
brokers, factors and buyers and wholesale rag dealers making a speciality of textile interests. . 

Part VI. Buyers Index of Textile Machinery and Supplies, and statistics showing textile machinery in the United States, giving 
spindles, looms, knitting machines, etc. 


The Directory of the Knitting Trade in the United States and Canada 


fs published early each year by Lorpv & NaGie Co, It is a complete directory of all the establishments in the United States and 

anada manufacturing knit goods. It gives the location of the mill, the capital stock, names of the officers, superintendant and buyer, 
class of goods made, the machinery, including number of knittng machines and sewing machines, selling agents, if es pe in most 
cases the class of yarn bought. It also contains a list of commission houses making a specialty of knit _ s, and jobbers and large 
fetailers having knit goods department, in most cases giving the names of manager in charge of knit goods. The book is small so that 
& may be carried in the pocket. Price is $1.00. 
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C. & K. Duck Looms 


are especially designed and constructed to meet 
the exacting demands of duck weaving. 
q@ They maintain the standard of excellence for 


this work, established by all Crompton & 
Knowles looms for other fabrics. 












@ Built in six styles—for light, intermediate, 
medium, heavy, extra heavy and special cxtra 
heavy duck. The above illustration shows the 
extra heavy construction. 


Write for information. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Builders of Looms for all Fabrics 


Worcester, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
especially on textile subjects, and make liberal arrangements with authors. 


Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart - 


ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 
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AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Cc. E. RILEY, Treas. Southern Office 
Boston Office, 65 Franklin St. 814-815 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Monthly Comment. 


A Standard Cut at Fall River. 


Fortunately the cut recently adopted at 
Fall River is not a cut of wages, but a cut 
of cloth. At a conference of the employers 
and operatives last month it was agreed that 
47 1/2 yards should be the length of the 
standard cut by which weavers’ wages are 
calculated in that city. This agreement was 
a compromise, the weavers withdrawing 
their demand for a 46-yard cut, while the mill 
owners dropped the idea of making the speed 
of the looms a factor in the calculation. 
This agreement is important not only be- 
cause of its immediate effect in preventing a 
serious strike, but because it is a step, even 
though a very short one, towards standard- 
izing cotton mill wages in the United States. 
We are far behind England in this respect, 
but that is a natural result of the greater 
age and concentration of the industry in 
Lancashire. The trend here, however, as 
everywhere, is toward standardizing, and 
the friendly spirit in which the standard cut 
was adopted at Fall River last month is a 
most encouraging sign for the textile in- 
dustry in this country. 


The Cancellation Abuse in the Woolen Trade. 


One of the principal objects of the Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted Manufactur- 
ers, Organized some months ago, is to 
remedy the cancellation evil in the woolen 
and worsted trade. As long as the efforts 
to correct this abuse were confined to manu- 
facturers and selling agents acting sepa- 
rately little progress was made because the 
buyer was able in almost every case to find 
some weak-kneed selling agent to play 
against the one who objected to the cancel- 
lation. With practically the entire trade 
united under two organizations—the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company and the new Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers’ Association—- 
substantial progress has been made in bring- 
ing buyers to terms. That these terms are 
in no way unfair to the buyer was indicated 
in a recent circular issued by Wm. Wood & 
Co., of Philadelphia, who are among the 
largest manufacturers in the Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers’ Association. This 
circular is as follows: 


Cancellations will be accepted when goods have 
not been made, or are not in process; or if al- 
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ready made or in course of manufacture, and we 
can use the goods in filling other orders for which 
provision has not yet been made. If, however, 
acceptance of cancellation would leave goods made 
on order on our hands, the cancellation cannot be 
accepted. 

Transfers from one style to another will be 
made for accommodation of our customers under 
the same conditions as govern acceptance of can- 
celletions, i. e., when the result of the transfer will 
not leave goods cn our hands. 

Prices—When transfer can be made, if both the 
style from and to which transfer is made is in the 
same range, the price at which original order was 
placed will apply to the style to which the trans- 
fer is made. If the transfer desired is to a style in 
another range, the currert price at the time of 
transfer will be charged on the style wanted. 

Deliveries—A transfer from one style to another 
usually involves a delay in delivery, and when 
transfers are made it must be understood that ship- 
ment of the quantity transferred will probably be 
made later than specified in the original order. 

We desire always to accommodate our custom- 
ers in every way we can without incurring serious 
risk of loss. If, therefore, we can comply with a 
request for either cancellation or transfer it is done 
promptly and cheerfully. If we decline, it is for 
the reason mentioned. and while regretting our 
inability to acquiesce in such cases, the decision 
must be accepted as final. 

Orders are not booked with any privileges of 
cancellation or transfer, and compliance with such 
requests is therefore entirely a matter of accommo- 
dation and must depend upon the conditions we 
have already mentioned. We are careful to have 
yur policy clearly understood and to apply it alike 
to all customers without exceptions. Those who 
do not care to buy upon our terms and conditions 
should not place their orders with us. 

Careful attention to the information contained in 
his circular will save much needless correspond- 
ence. 





ee 


Bad Baling of American Cotton. 


\ valuable contribution to the discussion 
of this subject appears in another part of this 
issue. It is the account of President Harvie 
Jordan’s recent visit to the Manchester 
docks, written by himself and published in 
“The Cotton Journal” of Atlanta. Ot course 
he discovered the disgraceful condition in 
which American cotton is landed there; ev- 
eryone does who goes there. He was also 
ashamed of it, as every true American is, and 
gives this expression to his feelings: 

“Tt was a sight to make the heart of a South- 
erner grow sick to see in a foreign country our 
valuable staple commodity being picked and thou- 
sands of pounds being thrown aside as useless and 
unfit for commercial purposes.” 


But the important result of President Jor- 
dan’s visit was his discovery that in the end 


the American cotton planter paid for the 
damage for which he was not responsible. 
The comparatively few dealers in the cotton 
trade are, of course, well acquainted with the 
facts, but they are satisfied with conditions 
as long as they are not called on to pay for 
the damage. The cotton planters, scattered 
throughout the cotton belt do not realize 
the facts and for that reason are in the main 
satisfied with existing conditions even when 
they bear the loss. 

To bring about a reform in the baling of 
American cotton it is necessary to arouse 
the people who pay the cost to the fact that 
they are paying it. Then things will begin 
to move, and unless we misjudge Southern 
character, they will move rapidly, and all the 
more rapidly because those who bear the 
loss are not to blame for it. It is for this 
reason that President Jordan’s visit to the 
Manchester docks and the publicity he is 
giving to his discoveries there are calculated 
to be of inestimable benefit to the cotton 
trade. 


a 


The Cotton Conference at Atlanta. 


Previous to the First Cotton Conference 
at Washington last year cotton growers and 
manufacturers had been working at cross 
purposes in ignorance of each other’s needs 
and difficulties. Engaged in the same indus- 
try, in which the product of one branch was 
the raw material for another, they neverthe- 
less were practically strangers to each other. 
Misunderstandings were deeply rooted and 
each blamed the other for evils for which 
neither was responsible. This unfortunate 
separation of people engaged in mutually 
dependent occupations, was the result of sev- 
eral causes. Chief among them, however, 
was the great distance separating the manu- 
facturing centres from the cotton fields. 
Comparatively few cotton manufacturers in 
our Northern States have ever seen a cotton 
field. It is not strange, therefore, that spin- 
ners and weavers of England, Continental 
Europe and Asia were out of touch with the 
Southern planters. The first step toward 
remedying this state of affairs was taken at 
Washington. The Cotton Conference there 
last year, although brought about hastily 
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and lacking many of the elements necessary 


to complete success, had not been in prog- 
ress more than an hour or two before its 
great possibilities for good were evident to 
all. The producer of the raw material and 
the manufacturer of goods met face to face, 
discussed their differences freely and learned 
of their past mistakes. 

This work is to be resumed at Atlanta 
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known land and industrial agent of the 
Southern Railway Co. Mr. Richards is thor 
oughly familiar with the territory, having 
conducted other excursions through the cot- 
ton country, including one made by the 
English spinners last year. The route, 
which is shown on the accompanying map, 
passes through seventeen states and On- 
tario, Canada, with stops in the cities of 


oF CANADA 
- 
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 Presaved bv Land and Industrial Department, Southern Ratlway Co., Washington, D.C.) 


ROUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COTTON EXCURSION. 


next October and we believe that the neces- 
sity for its continuance will result in making 
these conferences a permanent institution of 
the cotton trade. In connection with the 
Atlanta Conference a tour of the cotton belt 
has been arranged, affording an excellent 
opportunity to see the cotton as it is gath- 
ered, ginned and compressed for shipment. 

The train on which this tour is made will 
start from New York at midnight, Thurs- 
day, October 3, and reach that city on the 


return trip on Monday, October 21. It will 


be in charge of M. V. Richards, the well- 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Charlotte, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
New Orleans, Galveston, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Toronto and Niagara Falls. 
Arrangements have been made to give each 
passenger an entire section in the sleeper. 
Three meals daily will be served on the 
train. Reports from abroad indicate that 


there will be nearly one hundred visitors 
from Europe who will attend the conference 
and take the excursion through the cotton 
belt. 
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The ‘* Manchester Guardian” of July 27, 
states that the following named delegates will 
attend the Conference as representatives of the 
various cotton trade associations of Europe: 

From England: Messrs. Thomas Ashton, 
Stanley Ashworth, Albert Ashworth, Edwin 
Barlow, J. R. Barlow, George Buckley, Charles 
A. Byrom, T. W. Chadwick. — Chadwick 
(Heywood), Samuel Clegg, Samuel Clough, 
Frank Dickens, William Dodd, John Emery, 
T. H. Forgan, Oscar Griffith, Thomas Hallam, 
G. C. Haworth, R. Holden, William Howarth, 
Henry O. Hutchinson, R. H. Jackson, Henry 
Killick, Alderman James Lawrence,—Latimer, 
— Leach, — John Lonsdale, jun., J. O. Lees, 
J. L. Lord, H. W. Macalister, C. W. Macara, 


G. R. Marsden, John M‘Connel, S. H. Milnes, 
Samuel Newton, G. R. Newton, W.C. Nation, 
W. J. Pearson, James Prestwich, Arno Schmidt, 
F. R. Sewell, John Shaw, C. R. Shaw—Shaw, 
jun. (Bolton), John Smethurst, John Smith, 
Randolph Smith, Ernest Stott, Harry Stott, 
J. B. Tattersall, ds M. Thomas, George White- 
head, Handel Whittaker, J. Yates. 

From Germany: Messrs. Arthur Arnold, 
Moritz Briigelmann, Herman Burkhardt, Carl 
Clauss, Erich Fabarius, Max Goll, W. Gross, 
— Kahn, Alfred Kremser, Herman Laurenz, 
Theo. W. Schmid, Felix Schwartz, L. Stein- 
egger, jun., F. Uebel, Adolph Waibel. 

From Austria: Messrs. O. Anninger, K. 
Fischer von See, E. Frieser, Hans Haebler, 
Franz Knappe, sen., Arthur Kuffler, Robert 
Mitscherlich, Hugo Moller, A. Raudnitz,— 
Riecken, — Schindler. 

From France: Messrs. Levis. A. Mabire, 
Duvillier-Motte, F. Motte, R. Nicolle, Paul 
Ancel-Seitz. 

From Belgium; Messrs. Albert Buysse, 
Marcel Buysse, A. Hebbelunck, Carlos de 
Hemptinne, Octave von Laeghen. 

From Italy: Messrs. Pietro Bogni, Dr. Tullio 
Fossati, A. Sutermeister, Ettore Vallesi. 

Spain and Russia will each send a delegate. 


— 9 


Sir William Henry Perkin. 


The founder of the coal tar dyestuff indus- 
try, Sir William Henry Perkin, died at Lon- 


don on July 14. He was born in that city on 
March 12, 1838. His father, a builder and 
contractor, was desirous of having his son 
become an architect, but the latter’s enthusi- 
asm and proficiency in the study of chemis- 
try led to his entering the Royal College of 
Chemistry in his fifteenth year. In 1855 
young Perkin became assistant to the cele- 
brated Dr. Hofmann, and a year later, at the 
age of eighteen, and while making experi- 
ments to produce quinine artificially, ob- 
tained the coloring matter known as mauve 
from benzene, a constituent of coal tar. He 
recognized at once the importance of the dis- 
covery and had the process patented. This 
was the real foundation of the coal tar color 
industry, which has since grown to vast pro- 
portions. 

Upon obtaining his patent Perkin resolved 
to engage in the manufacture of the new 
color, and along with his father established 
works near Harrow. The new color was 
marketed under the name of Tyrian Purple, 
and was soon perfected so as to make it ap- 
plicable to cotton as well as to silk and wool. 
In 1874 Perkin retired from manufacturing 
and has since devoted himself to scientific 
investigation. In addition to the epoch- 
making discovery of mauve the results of his 
work include the artificial production of 
madder on a factory scale, the synthesis of 
glycosine and tartaric acid, and the produc- 
tion of coumarin and cinnamic acid. Al- 
though the great industry that resulted from 
Perkin’s discovery was transplanted to a for- 
eign country, yet before his death a change 
of the British patent law, removing the dis- 
crimination against the British color indus- 
try, had become a certainty of the near fu- 
ture and Perkin thus had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his own country would have its 
proper share in the industrial benefits of his 
life work. 

_ 


Vacations for Mill Workers. 


There has been a growing tendency in 
recent years to extend the benefits of an 
annual vacation to the workers in textile 
mills, who, as a matter of fact, are in much 
greater need of vacations than many who 
have long been accustomed to take one. 
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How to arrange the vacations of the opera- 
tives with the least disarrangement of the 
mill work has been a great problem for mill 
managers to solve. A general shut-down of 
the mill involves a heavy expense as the pro- 
duction is lost while a large amount of the 
fixed charges continue unchanged. Further- 
more, many of the operatives find it incon- 
venient to take their vacation at such a time. 

In a recent conversation a prominent New 
England manufacturer spoke of the vacation 
plan he had found to give excellent satisfac- 
tion. Instead of shutting down the mill he 
let it be known to all the operatives that any 
who desired could take a vacation by making 
arrangements at the office. For those who 
applied a date was arranged and the opera- 
tive was requested to secure’a substitute if 
possible during his absence. In nearly every 
case the operative did his best to secure such 
a substitute and in many cases succeeded. 
The manufacturer said that many who 
started on a vacation returned before the 
allotted time had expired, thus reducing the 
loss of time in the mill. Another advantage 
of this method is that the vacations are ar- 
ranged to suit the worker instead of having 
a vacation forced on all the operatives at one 
time. 

The practical results of this plan, which 
our manufacturer stated he had followed for 
two seasons, was that the production was re- 
duced very little, possibly not over 20 per 
cent. during the vacation season. It appears 
to be a very feasible solution of what is from 
a business point of view, an annoying prob- 
lem. 


SE 


Foreign Wool and Woolens. 





The report of our foreign trade for the 
II months ending with May show the im- 
ports of wool and woolens to be ahead of 
the amount reported for the same period last 
year, and equal to that for 1905. Estimating 
June at the rate for the 11 months the total 
for the year amounts to $65,005,833 for both 
raw wool and manufactured woolens. This 
consists of 210,063,010 pounds of wool val- 
ued at $42,871,672, and goods to the value 
of $22,134,161. Assuming that one dollar’s 
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worth of goods represents three pounds of 
wool, the total imports represent 276,565,493 
pounds added to the wool supply of the 
country. 

It is much to be regretted that the lack of 
official statistics makes it impossible to com- 
pare the foreign supply with the domestic 
clip. The amount of wool imported is so 
large, however, as to call for an investiga- 
tion with a view of determining whether the 
domestic production can be developed so as 
to make the country less dependent on for- 
eign sources for the supply of this material. 
At present wool receives no attention from 
the government as regards gathering statis- 
tics and studying the influences affecting its 
growth. This is the more remarkable by 
contrast with cotton growing, which occu- 
pies the attention of a large and expensive 
force of government employes, and is the 
subject of frequent official bulletins and an 
extensive system of statistics. 


—_—_—_—_q—_—__________ 


Some Facts and A Question About Sewing 
Thread. 


In the July issue we gave some figures 
relating to the retail price of cotton sewing 
thread, which had recently been advanced 
from five to six cents a spool. This month 
we are able to give some additional particu- 
lars. 

On July 16 our representative bought in 
Bradford, England, at our request six spools 
of Coats’ thread, of the same number and 
color as those we had bought in Boston, 30, 
36 and 40 black, 50, 60 and 70 white, all 
6-cord. He informed us that he had to send 
400-yard spools, and that the price had re- 
cently been advanced in England from 
2 3/4d. (5 1/2 cents) to 3d. (6cents). This at 
once disclosed the interesting fact that 400- 
yard spools of Coats’ thread are retailed in 
Bradford ‘at the same price, 6 cents, as is 
charged for 200-yard spools in Boston. 
That is, the price in Boston is double that in 
Bradford. 

We next measured and weighed the 
thread on each of the English spools, finding 
it equal to the indicated length, and the 
weights to be as follows: 
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Net weight. Cotton count. 


30 Oe rere 383 grains 6 52 
SOE is.v rcexiion 332.1 grains 6/60 
eae ae 281 grains 6/71 
ee 215.8 grains 6/92 
6o white ........ 197.4 grains 6/101 
EP WIE 5: enti 171.4 grains 6/116 


By referring to last month’s issue it will 
be seen that the American and English sizes 
of the thread are practically the same. 

The Dingley duty on spool cotton is 1/2 
cent for every 100 yards. We thus find that 
the British consumer pays 3 cents for 
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SALES SLIP FOR 6 400-YARD SPOOLS OF THREAD 
IN BRADFORD. 


200 yards; the American consumer pays 6 
cents for the same quantity; while the duty 
is t cent. In other words, the additional 
price paid in the United States is three times 
the duty. As the English and American 
sizes are nearly identical the same result will 
be obtained by comparing the prices by the 
pound: 
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Difference 


English, American. in price. Duty 
30 black ....$1.10 $2.31 $1.21 $0.37 
30 black .... 1.26 2.56 1.30 .42 
40 black .... 1.49 2.92 1.43 .50 
50 white .... 1.95 4.05 2.10 65 
60 white .... 2.13 4.37 2.24 71 
70 white .... 2.45 4.94 2.49 82 


All this is extremely interesting because 
it apparently eliminates the tariff from the 
question to a large degree. There must be 
some other influences affecting supply, de- 
mand and price, for even the most rabid 
tariff smasher has never claimed that the 
consumer pays three times the tax. This led 
us to collect information regarding the com- 
panies manufacturing thread in England and 
the United States. Two companies, Coats, 
Limited, and the English Sewing Cotton Co., 
control practically the entire sewing cotton 
business in both Great Britain and the 
United States. Coats, Limited, with head- 
quarters at Paisley, Scotland, has mills at 
Pawtucket, R. I., and Newark, N. J. The 
English Sewing Cotton Co., with head- 
quarters at Manchester, England, own 
the common stock of the American 
Thread Co., which operates mills at 
Willimantic and Glasgo, Conn., Westerly, 
R. I. Fall River and Holyoke, Mass. 
In addition to their British and Ameri- 
can works, Coats, Limited, operates thread 
mills at Torello and Barcelona, Spain, 
St. Petersburg, Russia, and Pressburg, Hun- 
gary. The manufacture and sale of thread 
in the United States are, consequently, but 
part of the business of two British com- 
panies whose operations extend to many 
parts of the world, and to a certain degree 
eliminate competition between different 
countries. 

The chief source of the strength of the 
two companies lies in the good will of the 
consumer. The Coats and the Clarks started 
the manufacture of thread more than a 
century ago in Paisley, Scotland. By 
making thread as good or better than 
was made by any one else Coats and 
the English Co. have won and held the 
confidence of the trade in all countries to 
such a degree that consumers insist on 
having their brands. Each of these com- 
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panies markets its thread under many 
difterent trade-marks and at different prices. 
In England, for example, Coats’, Clarks’, 
Brooks’ and Chadwicks’ thread is all made 
by Coats, Limited. Another company might 
offer better thread at a lower price and fail 
to sell to the retailers and consumers who 
have used thread under the old names all 
their lives. In fact Coats, Limited, and the 
English Sewing Cotton Co. would find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to market under new 
names the thread that now sells readily 
under the old. Such is the value of good 
will and a good name in the thread business. 
The profits in thread manufacturing have 
been large. This is shown by the dividend 
record of Coats, Limited, for ten years: 
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IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH 6-CENT SPOOLS. 


IN ENGLAND. 


SE tens atl aaa 20 per cent. 
ne Sie Ota acc eabenee 30 per cent. 
ee Seve eae .. 40 per cent, 
IQOD ne ecw e ew cens 50 per cent. 
POE |b kee eres oe ere 20 per cent. 
MERE = ey. wanes Sly oe, avs. 20 per cent. 
BOS ts eee worees 20 per cent. 
Pe Wes VSR ee es 20 per cent. 
FO 8 ee ee wee w eas 20 per cent. 
IQOD i wcwscccenses 25 per cent. 

IO years. 2065 per cent. 


In addition 20 per cent. has been paid an- 
nually on £3,000,000 of the preferred ordi- 
nary, and 6 per cent. on £2,500,000 of the 
preference shares, which make a total of 
$94,405,500 paid in dividends alone in the 
decade named. 

The Coats selling organization in the 
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United States is the American Spool Cotton 
Co., New York. The goods are sold 
through jobbers who receive as profit at the 
end of every six months a percentage of the 
total sales of thread. One of the leading 
Boston jobbers informed us that the pres- 
ent price of six cents a spool (72 cents a 
dozen) is divided as follows: 


NE. ies Teme Neenee $0. 109 

Jobber Niacne Mgt etunat Waianae ee els oieeier es O61 

Manufacturer ............ 55 
$0.72 


We were also informed that the thread is 
sold delivered in any part of the United 
States, so that all dealers own it at the same 
price. 

Coming now to the cost of production we 
find what is probably the largest single item, 
the cost of raw material, to be the same in 
all countries. The world has free trade in 
cotton, and consequently, the raw material 
for cotton thread is delivered to British and 
American mills at practically the same price. 
The item next in importance is the cost oi 
labor, which is higher in the United States 
than in Great Britain. While we are unable 
to offer any comparative statistics bearing 
on this point, the following extract from 
“The Thread Industry,” by Matthew Blair, 
Paisley (1906), a writer in complete sym- 
pathy with Coats, Limited, gives an idea of 
the past and present wage levels in the 
thread mills of that town: 


“Shakespeare says that 


“Some are born great, some achieve greatness, 
And some have greatness thrust upon them 


“The gift of cheap labor was thrust upon the 
thread manufacturers. They did nothing to pro- 
duce this state of affairs, and, indeed, no doubt re- 
gretted it, but they had the wisdom to make the 
most of the position, to the great advantage of all 
concerned. One of the controlling causes, there 
fore, which made the business settle in Paisley in 
preference to other places, was the cheap labor 
thrown upon the market by the decay of the shawl 
trade. 

“The mills of the Coats Combination in Paisley 
cover a hundred acres of ground. They possess an 
aggregate engine force of 30,000 h. p., requiring a 
daily consumption of 400 tons of coal, to drive half 
a million spindles; and they give employment di- 
rectly to over 10,000 persons, while 30,000 may be 
taken as the total number of the employes of the 
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Combination in all countries. Of these the ma- 
jority are girls and women, ranging from fourteen 
years of age to fifty or more. The bobbin turn- 
ing and dyeing departments are staffed exclusively 
by males. 

“The rate of pay is liberal. A girl who has just 
left school, at the age of fourteen, usually starts 
with a wage of about 6s. 6d. ($1.58) per week, ad- 
vancing according to merit till 15s. ($3.64) per 
week is attained. Fifteen shillings may be taken 
as a fair average wage among the women; though, 
on the other hand, it has to be borne in mind there 
are others who receive as much as 36s. and 38s. per 
fortnight. ($4.37 to $4.62 per week.) 

“The male operatives begin work at fourteen 
years of age, start with 7s. ($1.70) a week, and 
gradually rise till their wages equal those of good 
tradesmen. 

“Work starts at 6 a. m. Breakfast from 9g to Io, 
dinner from 2 to 3, the labor of the day terminating 
at 6 p. m. The total working hours per week are 


55 1/2. 

Even aiter allowing for the shorter hours 
in Paisley these wages will seem low in Paw- 
tucket, Newark and Willimantic. The dif- 
ference in the British and the American cost 
of production is, however, known only to the 
thread companies. The remainder of the 
cost covers a number of items such as fuel, 
miscellaneous supplies, taxes and selling ex- 
penses, concerning the comparative cost of 
which in Great Britain and the United States 
we are at present unable to give any defi- 
nite information. 

Last month we applied to the Spool Cot- 
ton Co. for an explanation of the advance 
from five to six cents a spool and the reply 
received is of interest, although the prob- 
lem has assumed a new phase because of the 
information received since regarding the re- 
tail price in Bradford: 

New York, July 18, 1907. 
Dear Sir:— 

In reply to yours of 17th July have to say that 
it is difficult to explain further the reasons of our 
recent advance in the price of spool cotton without 
entering into details which would not be appre- 
ciated by the public. 

Our letter of 27th June, as per copy enclosed 
herewith, states the principal items of increase in 
the cost of production. The increase in the cost 
of distribution of goods and of general conduct of 
our business has of course kept pace with the in- 
creases which have taken place in all kinds of busi- 
ness since 1899. 

Yours very truly, 
The Spool Cotton Company, 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, Treas. 


New York, June 27, 1907. 
To Our Customers: 
In answer to inquiries as to the reason why the 





prices of the various makes and grades of spool 
cotton sold by us have been recently advanced, we 
beg to inform our customers that such advance 
has been-made because of the increase in the cost 
of manuiacturing. 

Since 1899, when the former price was adopted, 
the kind of cotton used in the spool cotton we sell 
has advanced in cost 134 per cent., labor per capita 
24 per cent., coal 22 per cent., spools 41 per cent., 
and general supplies 119 per cent. 

Under these circumstances we trust our custom- 
ers will appreciate that the increase in our prices 
has not been unreasonable or arbitrary, and that 
it has been caused solely by the increased cost of 
manufacturing. 

The Spool Cotton Company. 


The following extract from “The Thread 
Industry” indicates that the cost of spools, 
as well as of raw material, can be practi- 
cally eliminated from the problem: 


“The consumption of bobbin wood is enormous, 
and threatened at one time the practical deforesta- 
tion of Scotland. Pirnmill, in Arran, marks the 
site of a saw mill which denuded the west coast 
of Arran of its fairy garniture of scrubby ash and 
birch, and there were many such mills scattered 
over the West Highlands. Scotland still contrib- 
utes its share, but the bulk of the wood now used 
in Paisley for the thread trade is imported from 
the north of Europe and from North America, 
and annually averages 15,000 tons, producing 
about 250 millions of spools—a remarkable change 
from the time when James Clark ordered the 
spools by half a gross at a time and carried them 
home in his coat pocket.” 


Mr. Blair is a free trader and it is but fair 
to give his explanation of the difference in 
price between Great Britain and America: 


“Further, it may be said that the protective legis- 
lation of some foreign countries, not intended to 
benefit us, has done not a little to swell the profits 
of Messrs. Coats’ shareholders. The chairman of 
the company in 1899 stated that they held shares 
in twelve manufacturing concerns in foreign coun- 
tries, and by far the larger part of their entire 
profits was derived from investments in these com- 
panies, and not from mills in the United Kingdom. 
The explanation is simple. The selling price in 
these protective countries is maintained by the 
tariff at a high level expressly to benefit the local 
producer. This, in many cases, makes him easy 
about improving his methods. When, therefore, 
there comes upon the scene a manufacturer so 
thoroughly versed by long experience in all the 
economies of production as are the Messrs. Coats 
(the selling price being still kept up by the tariff), 
a very substantial margin of profit falls to his 
share. No doubt the foreign statesmen who en- 
acted these tariffs did not intend to favor British 
enterprise at the expense of their own people, but 
that is not the only case in which hostile foreign 
tariffs have worked out so as to compel the for- 
eigner to pay tribute to this country.” 


The tariff, as we have already shown, can 
be eliminated from the problem because the 
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difference between the British and the 
American price is three times the Dingley 
duty. 

In this article we have endeavored as far 
as possible to confine ourselves to statements 
of fact and to leave statements of opinion 
to those speaking in behalf of the thread 
companies. But these facts and opinions 
still leave much to be desired and appar- 
ently reduce us to the following question: 

Why is the price of cotton thread 3 
cents a spool higher in Boston than in Brad- 
ford when the obstruction to free trade be- 
tween the two cities in the form of a tariff 
is but 1 cent a spool, and the cost of raw 
material is the same in both Great Britain 
and the United States? 

The two thread companies controlling the 
spool cotton production of both Great Brit- 
ain and the United States not only can an- 
swer that question, but should answer it 
promptly. The American consumer has a 
right to an explanation. It would indeed be 
strange if a satisfactory reply was withheld 
by the officers of a company that receives 
this tribute from Matthew Blair, who has 
known them from his boyhood: 

“The great combination grew naturally out of 
economic conditions, and far from being an injury 
to the community, it is a great benefit, and is in it- 
self a most interesting object lesson, as showing 
in a very marked manner the success which always 
follows the application of integrity, enterprise and 
perfect organization. 

“Possessed, at least in their later years, of 
‘wealth beyond the dreams of avarice,’ money had 
no corroding influence on their gentle and benevo- 
lent natures. The early simplicity of their lives 
was never changed by the accession of material 
prosperity. Ostentation and extravagance had no 
attractions for them. The sole employment which 
they saw for surplus wealth, was to use it for the 
elevation of the people among whom their lot was 


cast. To do their duty faithfully and without dis- 
play was their ideal. They 


“*Did good by stealth and blushed to find it 
fame.’ ” 
a 


Labor Conditions in Indian Cotton Mills. 





About two years ago the “Times of India” 
published a report of an investigation made 
by its representative among the cotton mills 
of India. The article described shocking 
abuses in the employment of women and 
children, and attracted much attention both 
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in England and India. It was made the sub- 
ject of discussion in Parliament and led the 
Indian government to appoint a committee 
of investigation whose report has recently 
been published. It is a practical confirma- 
tion of the charges made by the “Times.” 
In many instances the mills are run from 5 
a.m. to 9 p. m., including Sunday. In some 
of the establishments the report states that 
the children are divided into two gangs, one 
working from 6 a. m. to 9.30 a. m., and from 
I p. m. to 3.30 p. m.; the other from 9.30 
a. m. to 3.30 p. m. and from 3.30 p. m. to 6 
p.m. This is for seven days in the week and 
what education the children get is given at 
the mills between the working hours. In 
some mills no system is recognized, the chil- 
dren beginning work at 6 a. m., and not leav- 
ing the mills until the engine stops at night. 
The child is regarded as an adult at the age 
of twelve or fourteen. The commission re- 
ports that some were scheduled as adults 
although they were one to three years below 
the ages named. The legal minimum age for 
employment in Indian mills is nine years, 
and the committee recommended that this 
limit be raised. 

It is the custom in nearly all departments 
of Indian mills for women to bring in chil- 
dren to work with them. The committee re- 
ports that the absolute prohibition of this 
custom would be a hardship to a number of 
Indian women who live in great poverty. 
They consider the greatest abuse is in oper- 
ating the mills such long hours and recom- 
mend that a law be enacted regulating the 
hours of labor. 





It is reported that the cotton industry of 
Austria-Hungary employs 118,200 persons, 
operating 3,699,000 spindles and 110,000 
looms, and using 650,000 bales of cotton per 
year. 


Australasia now has over 20,000,000 less 
sheep than in 1904, yet the amount of wool 
exported has increased very materially. The 
average clip, particularly in Australia, is 
nearly two pounds per head more than four- 
teen years ago, due to the improved class of 
sheep. 
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Tariff Revision and the German Agreement. 


OPINIONS FROM THE TEXTILE TRADE. 


We present below letters received from a 
number of representative men in the textile 
industry commenting on the letter on tar- 
iff revision in last month’s issue from S. N. 
D. North, Director of the Census and Chair- 
man of the Commission that negotiated the 
recent tariff agreement with Germany. Very 
appropriately the alphabetical arrangement 
brings a representative of the wool growers 
first, for it is only on a basis of adequate 
protection to the producers of the raw ma- 
terial that any tariff can or ought to stand. 
Mr. North’s letter was addressed to the 
editor of this journal, and our reply appears 
below. 


Wm. L. Black, wool grower, Fort McKavett, 
Texas:—A revision of the tariff as proposed by 
Mr. S. N. D. North would be a great misfortune 
if a reduction of 20 per cent. was made on wool, 
and I feel sure it would result in the same trouble 
we had in the ’80s. A reduction of 20 per cent. 
would make the tariff on merino wool less than 9 
cents a pound; if I remember right the tariff in 
the 80s was Io cents. 

It has been very clearly demonstrated in the past 
that our country cannot and will not undertake to 
produce wool under such a low tariff as 9 cents, 
and I am certain if such action is taken by Con- 
gress as Mr. North recommends it will result in a 
general stampede to get out of the sheep business 
which will precipitate a panic. I can well remem 
ber the panic that occurred after the revision of 
the tariff in 1883, which dragged the value of sheep 
down from $5 per head to practically nothing. I 
purchased 8,000 head during this panic at 35 cents 
a head that the owner had paid $5 for. After the 
McKinley tariff of i890 went into effect confidence 
was restored and prices advanced steadily to $3 a 
head, which was all lost a short time after Mr. 
Cleveland gave us free wool. Under the Dingley 
tariff we have made very satisfactory progress and 
I would be sorry to see any such action taken by 


Congress as Mr. North proposes. 


Wm. Barbour, treas., Barbour Flax Spinning 
Co., Paterson, N. J.:—Acknowledging receipt of 
your favor of the 12t inst., I would say that, as the 
company I represent was never busier than we are 


at present, and we were never paying higher wages 
to our employes than they enjoy at this moment, [| 
cannot endorse the sentiment in favor of a tariff 
revision. I have not forgotten the soup houses we 
were compelled to open in Paterson, N. J., under 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration, and as you ask my 
opinion I cannot help telling you that I feel we 
should let well enough alone. 


Charles Heber Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.:—After 
carefully reading the North letter, I have come to 
this conclusion—that, as the country is now highly 
prosperous, his plan is to begin a movement that 
will bring about hard times. If you will read his 
letter you will see that he practically confesses that 
to be the case. It is as if a well man should be so 
much dissatisfied with his health as to take a dose 
of disgusting medicine to make himself sick. I 
need not tell you that I am opposed to any such 
proceeding. 


Gen. William F. Draper, Hopedale, Mass.:—I 
am not in sympathy with the alleged general pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of tariff revision. Troubles 
enough come to us, both as individuals and as a 
nation, without needlessly making them for our- 
selves. 


Louis B. Goodall, treas., Goodall Worsted Co.. 
Sanford, Me.:—I do not agree with Mr. North in 
making our present tariff the maximum. I am in 


favor of a dual tariff, but should have our present » 


tariff the minimum. If our present tariff was re- 
duced 20 per cent. it would stop the manufacture 
of a great many goods in this country. So far as 
we are concerned it would stop the making of 
some lines of fine goods which we are now able to 
make in competition with the foreigners; at a 20 
per cent. reduction we could not compete. What 
would make it much more difficult would be the 
pernicious act lately passed by our government 
legalizing undervaluation by the Germans. We are 
in favor of letting well enough alone, and not dis- 
turbing the present tariff. 


Wm. Maxwell, treas., The Springfield Mfg. Co., 
Rockville, Conn.:—We are not in favor of any re- 
vision in the tariff until it is positively necessary 
and we do not think that time is here yet. Some 
simple method like North’s seems a good way out 
if revision is absolutely necessary. 
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G. C. Moses, Bath, Me.:—Your letter requesting 
my views regarding the suggestions of Mr. S. N. 
D. North on the subject of tariff revision, is re- 
ceived. 

I give my individual opinions only, without by 
implication, those of the corporation by which I 
am employed. 

I believe with Mr. North that “the revision when 
undertaken must be a revision downwards.” Un- 
less this is done in the near future I believe and 
fear that the revision will be in the hands of those 
who will give us a tariff not nearly so favorable 
as would result from immediate action. 

It is evident, to many at least, that the present 
tariff in some of its schedules is too high for even 
a maximum. A percentage reduction, while it 
would relieve the subject from many difficulties, 
would yet, it seems to me, require some radical 
exceptions .to correct some schedules which the 
development of manufacturing in this country 
since the Dingley law took effect have shown to be 
unduly high. 

With proper exceptions the percentage reduc- 
tion would be the ideal method of attaining the 
object. No sensible business man, be he manufac- 
turer or otherwise, should desire a large reduction 
at any one time on account of its disturbing effect 
on all business. These disturbances are far reach- 
ing and not only affect manufacturers and their 
employes, but also the ever widening circle of all 
those with whom they have business relations. 

There is also a special difficulty involved in our 
wool and woolen tariff on account of the tariff on 
wool being counterbalanced by the weight duty on 
goods. If, under a reciprocity arrangement, a re- 
duction was made upon woolen goods and no such 
arrangements were made with wool growing coun- 
tries, such as South America and Australia, the 
effect on the wool industry would be exceedingly 
disastrous. 

A tariff commission is all right in theory if you 
can insure the political authorities at Washington 
giving legal effect to its recommendations. I 
recall the report of a commission of which David 
S. Wells was a member and well remember what 
became of their recommendations. I have there- 
fore little faith in a commission serving any purf- 
pose but that of delay, and yet the make up of the 
commission and character of the report might pos- 
sibly have such weight as to materially affect 
political action. 


Chas. Porter, Jr., Park Mills, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
—Your letter of the goth inst. received requesting 
my opinion of the scheme for revising the tariff, 
as Outlined in a letter by S. N. D. North, Director 
of Census. It was my pleasure to attend the meet- 
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ing of the Alumni Association of the Philadelphia 
Textile School and hear the address by Mr. North. 
Although I do not agree with him in his entire 
plan for tariff revision, I do most heartily agree 
with the plan of a permanent tariff commission. 
Such a commission composed of active, successful, 
prominent business men would do much to settle 
the unsettled conditions which always result from 
a proposed change of tariff. 


C. A. Root, treas., The C. A. Root Co., Ux- 
bridge, Mass.:—My personal views are that the 
country has prospered under our present tariff and 
I see no reason for a change. If the tariff is re- 
vised, it cannot help but affect the business of the 
country adversely, and I cannot conceive the ne- 
cessity of such a revision. 


W. S. Schuster, Schuster Woolen Co., East 
Douglas, Mass.:—I do not believe, with the exist- 
ing conditions in this country today, that many 
people are especially interested in the discussion of 
tariff matters. There is no call for it from the 
people who work in mills or shops, or from the 
people who build and operate mills or shops. I 
believe they are content to let well enough alone. 


Dwight Smith, Boston, Mass.:—We had better 
leave the tariff alone. When the tariff was revised 
under Cleveland it upset business from one end of 
the country to the other and did nobody any good. 
We had no sooner adjusted ourselves to new con- 
ditions than everything was stirred up again. 1! 
said then after the Dingley bill was passed that I 
hoped they would shoot the first man that began 
talking about changing the tariff again. It is a 
great deal as Speaker Cannon says. It will take 
about three years to get the business of the coun- 
try adjusted to the new conditions and then we 
would find that the new law had just as many in- 
consistencies as the present one has. - If the tariff 
is to be revised I say let the Democrats do it, and 
that will be the last we shall hear of the Demo- 
crats for another ten or twelve years. 


Boston, Mass., July 25, 1907. 
Mr. S. N. D. North, Director of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: The basis of your scheme for tariff 
revision, as outlined in your letter of July 1, is 
found in this statement: 


“I do not think there can exist any doubt, in the 
minds of disinterested students of public opinion, 
that this revision, when undertaken, must be a re- 
vision downwards.” 

Instead of considering the question as controlled 
by “public opinion,” always unstable and as yet 
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unexpressed, let us consider it as affecting the 
public welfare. 


INCREASED NECESSITY FOR PROTECTION. 


The Dingley bill was passed to protect American 
labor against competition with cheap labor abroad. 
Since its passage there has been a large increase 
in wages in this country; for example, in Fall 
River cotton mills wages were based on 16 cents a 
cut on January 1, 1898, and today are based on 
23.96 cents, an increase of 50 per cent. There is 
no evidence of anything like such an advance in 
any foreign country. What reason, then, have you 
for revising the Dingley tariff downward when the 
difference between wages here and abroad has 
been greatly increased and American labor is in 
proportionately greater need of protection? 

What revision downward and bringing our man- 
ufacturers into competition with foreign conditions 
mean to this country you thus pictured in your 
report as secretary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers in March, 1894: 


“At the end of another year the secretary has to 
report the industry in the midst of a depression 
more profound and far-reaching than has ever be- 
fore overtaken the country. More than one-half 
the machinery has been idle for six months or 
more; and the proportion of idle machinery is 
steadily increasing. The market, practically bare 
of goods, will absorb no more than suffices for a 
hand-to-mouth demand; the shrinkage in the value 
of stock and materials has been something appall- 
ing and unprecedented; and the immediate future 
offers no prospect of improvement in these dis- 
turbing conditions. 

“A more complete and painful contrast in the 
conditions of any industry, in any country, was 
never known, than has distinguished the wool 
manufacture in the years 1892 and 1893. The losses 
incurred in this suspension of business and shrink- 
age of values mount up into the millions of dollars. 
The hardships that accompany them, through the 
non-employment of labor, beggar description. 

“That the paralysis of the wool manufacture has 
been peculiarly intense and severe, as compared 
with other industries, is conceded. This fact can 
be accounted for in but one way: it is directly and 
wholly due to the threat of tariff revision.” 


You say you are “as good a protectionist as 
ever” you were, but facts are stubborn things and 
you should advise no step that might cause a repe- 
tition of the disaster of 1894, even if “public opin- 
ion demands it.” And so I repeat: Give your 
reasons for lowering the Dingley tariff at a time 


when American labor is in greater need of its pro- 
tection than ever hefore. 


A SECRET ARRANGEMENT. 


defense of the commercial agreement 
with Germany, negotiated by you and approved by 
the President and the Secretary of State, you refer 


In your 
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to four objections as having been raised to it, but 
omit any mention of the most serious objection of 
all—the secrecy with which the agreement was 
made by our government. Requests for informa- 
tion by Congress and individuals were refused un- 
til after the agreement had been signed. Such 
methods are in conflict with the fundamental idea 
of a government by the people, and are all the 
more astonishing when compared with the policy 
adopted by the German government, which con- 
sulted with the Chambers of Commerce through- 
out the Empire, and obtained their approval of the 
agreement before submitting it to the Reichstag. 
How the President, the Secretary of State, and the 
members of your commission could calmly assume 
the responsibility of making changes in the admin- 
istration of our tariff law without consultation with 
those vitally concerned passes comprehension. 
You denounce the “closed hearing” before apprais- 
ers, designed to detect fraudulent undervaluation, 
as the “American star chamber proceeding,” by 
which “men are deprived of their property without 
due process of law,” and yet have no word of dis- 
approval for secret negotiations with foreign coun- 
tries by which the tariff law itself is changed. If 
your German agreement lowers the Dingley rates 
by weakening the Customs Administrative Act, 
have not the American people reason to complain 
that they have been deprived of protection without 
due process of law? 


AN IMPREGNABLE POSITION. 

You state that the object of the agreement was 
to “prevent a commercial war with Germany.” 
The commerce threatened by that war is reported 
for the year ending June, 1906, as follows: 


Exports ti 


Imports from 
Germany. 


s Germany. 

Raw materials and food- 
stuffs 

Manufactures 


Unclassified 


$205,021,822 
19,596,713 
7,785,243 


$232,403,778 


$21,824,747 
107,579,181 

5,739,068 
$135,142,996 

More than seven-eighths of what we sell to Ger- 
many consists of food stuffs and raw materials that 
she must have and cannot get elsewhere. Nearly 
four-fifths of what Germany sells to us consists of 
manufactured products that we can easily make at 
home or buy elsewhere. Any threat of war on us 
under such conditions was ridiculous. To prevent 
a war was to render a great service to Germany 
alone. Did representatives of any country ever oc- 
cupy a stronger natural position than that occupied 
by you on your arrival in Berlin last winter? To 
leave Berlin in triumph under such conditions 
would reflect no credit on American diplomacy; to 
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surrender any of our rights and advantages was 
unthinkable. Bearing this always in mind let us 
examine the agreement itself. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN GERMANY. 


Germany's concession to the United States con- 
sists in granting her minimum tariff rates on cer- 
tain articles. This is of little if any value to the 
United States because Germany is _ protected 
against us by an abundance of cheap labor. The 
wage level in the German textile industry, for ex- 
ample, is shown by such items as this from the 
“Wochenberichte der Leipziger Monatschrift fuer 
Textil-Industrie” for April 24, 1907, and which can 
be multiplied indefinitely: 

“Reichenbach, Germany. A new wage list has 
been prepared providing for 1.80 marks (43 cents) 
for adult workmen, but as it was not accepted, 
from 10,000 to 12,000 workmen will quit work on 
May 4.” 

And in the “Zeitschrift fuer die gesamte Textil- 
Industrie” of July 11, just two weeks ago, appears 
this item on labor troubles in the same district: 

“The textile workers of Reichenbach, Silesia, 
have demanded a fixed price list and a to-hour 
work day. The spinners and weavers employed by 
J. Rosenthal in Schweidnitz are out on strike. 
They demand an increase of 10 to 20 per cent. for 
piece work, a price by the hour of 30 pf. (7 1/4 
cents) for men, and 20 pf. (4 3/4 cents) for women, 
and a reduction of one-half hour in the working 
time.” 

Such wages tell their own story of living condi- 
tions. While you were negotiating this German 
agreement at Berlin evidence was received of the 
extremities to which the German working popula- 
tion are forced and a part of it is presented here. 


* Chemnif. Den Verbraud von Hunde- 
und Pferdefleifdy nimmt hier gewaltia yu. Wabrend 
tm vergangener Sabre die Zabl der Gejlachtungen 
im allgemeinen um 1685 abgenommen bat, betrug fie 
bei Hunden und Pferden ein Mehr von 87 und 83. 
Gefchlachtet wurden insgefamt im vergdagenen Sabre 
1070 Pferde und 698 Hunde, 


The first exhibit is an item in the “Annaberger 
Wochenblatt” of January 20, this year, giving of- 
ficial statistics of the horses and dogs slaughtered 
for food at Chemnitz. 


v. Gin ,Sundeidhladthaus” in Maile entdedt. (Privatmcl: 
dung) Cin Herr, dem fein wertvoler Borer abbanden gefommen 
mar, erhielt dic Nadridt, da fein Hund vermutlid von cir em wan 
Graben” wohnenpen Manne wegaciaugen worden fei. Jn Grgkeituna 
mebrerer Rriminalbeamter begab jid der beftoblene Sufadeberteer in 
die beseidhnete Wohnung und — was man bier fand, war ret eigen» 
tiimlid. Ju awei engen Naumen bauften bier viersebu Berivnen bei- 
cinander. Jn der cinen Stube fand mon einen frifdacidladicten und 
frifhabgesogencn Yoodhbund. Bablreihe weitere Oundciche deuteten 
daranf bin, dab fcbon cine gause Anzahl anderer Hunde dem giciden 
Shidial veriallen war. Oifenbar bat die Gefellidmart, die bier baniic, 
den Ouudefang und die Hunde(dladtung sewokuhcitsindtig betriche:;. 
Die Polizei nabm vier Verbaftungen vor. Ten geiudten 
Moger traf man nod [ebend an, 
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The next is from the “Leipziger Nachrichten” of 
February 13, and show's that the official statistics 
do not include all the dogs killed in Germany for 


food. 





Sie fragen: . ‘ . 

Mit Vobileih cin Rabrangsmittel ? 
tit eS gefund und aud wirflid nabrbaft? Wie verbalt fich der 
Maho wert des Roffleiides in cane Des St des ondrer Tiere? 

Ste erhalten die geradegu verdliifiende Untwort: 


Das Rossfleisch steht im Nahrwert obenan! hat mehr Nahrwert 
als das beste Ochsenfleisch, Hammetfleisch, Kalb- od. Schweinefleisch 


Oden — osfletie 


Ralb- fleife® 
Sammel- 
Seheine- _ Netley fletfcs 
e' 
16,62 bis |] 1888 bis |} Sea SiS av 
1.54 Bie Hy 17.11% fy 1986 "le JP 
‘oe 


(Beredn. vor Pref. Konig.) 
RokMeifm ift eins der beften, nahrhaftefters,, dabei biMligfters 
Rahrungsmittel !!! 
Der -ftets fteigende Konfum, tm legten Halbjahr wurden in 
Deutidland gegen 


100000 Pferde geichlachtet, 
im vorlegten HSalbjabr 82000 Stiid, ance deutlid, da% mit 
ae riindeten Vorurteit gebroden worden ift. 
nipfeble die 
BS beiten Rokfcifhwaren “BE 
wirklich junge zarie Prima-Qualitat, das Befte, mwas geboten 
werden fann, die feinsten, pesohmackhaftesten Wurstwaren mit 
Schweinespeck; Spezialitat: Harte ital. Saiami, ~-rvelat, 
Mortadella, Wiener und Frankfurter Wiirstchen. 
Feinsten zarten, mit Wacholder gerducherten Schinken uw. f. w. 
Um jedermann von der wirflid guten Qualitdt metner 
Waren gu iibergeugen, werde ic) am nnabend, den 16, Marz 
i Dofen hodfeinen, frifhen ungar. Gulaih 
oder Lendenbraten 
ratis verabreidjen. Wer fiir 1.50 Mk. einkayft, erkiit eine 
Bose!! im Werte von 50 Lj. Fe bitte das geehrte Bublitum, 
pon diefem WAngebot recht fleigig Gebraucd gu m \ 


- . - Tt. 
A. Schindler, Chemnig, nur Sribl 23 
Rossschiachterei und Wurstfabrik mit elektr. Betrieb. 
Telephon 3477. Filiale: nur Reitbahufirake 17. 








The third is an advertisement of horse flesh from 
the ‘““Chemnitzer Tageblatt” of March 16. 

I am informed on excellent authority that the 
eating of cats as well as horses and dogs is not 
regarded with any special abhorrence among the 
poorer classes of Germany. 

It will not do to meet this evidence with the as- 
sertion that many in Germany earn more than 43 
cents a day and do not eat horses, dogs or cats. 
That is not denied. The fact remains, however, 
that the supply of labor in Germany is so large as 
to force a considerable portion of the working pop- 
ulation to accept the wages and submit to the liv- 
ing conditions here disclosed. 

Contrast these industrial conditions with those in 
the United States where wages are the highest on 
record, and you have the reason why last year we 
sold only $971,647 of textile goods to Germany 
under her minimum tariff, while in the same time 
Germany sold $30,446,397 of textiles to the United 
States under our high tariff. 

Germany’s tariff was framed to protect German 
industry against countries having labor as cheap as 
or cheaper than her own. It is needed practically 
not at all for protection against the United States, 
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and that is why the concession of minimum Ger- 
man rates that you value so highly is illusory, and 
in reality no concession at all. 

THE CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATIVE ACT. 

In return for this fictitious concession of mini- 
mum rates you granted under this agreement what 
you term “certain ameliorations of American cus- 
toms administration.” At this point let us con- 
sider what American customs administration means 
to a protective tariff. Fortunately your own re- 
ports as secretary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers give the desired information. 
Under date of December, 1890, you thus referred to 
the passage of the Customs Administrative Act, 
with pride in your own part in the work: 


“The second legislative act upon which the As- 
sociation is to be congratulated is known as the 
administrative customs law. The first agitation for 
this law originated with the National Association. 
The woolen industry has suffered more than any 
other from undervaluation, and it has, therefore, 
more to gain than any other in consequence of a 
law which promises to be effective in checking it.” 


In March, 1896, you had this to say regarding the 
necessity of a strict administration of customs 
under the ad valorem duties of the Wilson bill: 


“The reason why the existing tariff is working 
so disastrously to the American wool manufacturer 
may be stated in one sentence: It is due to the 
substitution of purely ad valorem duties for the 
compound duties of previous laws. Some of its 
consequences may be summarized: 

“1, Importations by consignment have steadily 
increased in consequence and the continuance of 
simple ad valorem duties will rapidly lead to a 
condition in which practically all the imports of 
manufactures will be consigned. 

“2. It has facilitated the admission of woolens 
at valuations fixed with little regard to actual 
market values at the time and place of shipment. 

“This is in consequence of ad valorem duties 
which no ingenuity in the framing of administra- 
tive laws has been able to adequately meet. 

“These conditions have compelled private citi- 
zens to organize in self-defence; to employ their 
own agents to trace undervalued goods into the 
market; to gather the evidence that they are in- 
voiced below market value; and force it upon the 
consideration of appraising officers; and to ask, 
urge, and demand that government officials shall 
enforce the law. The spectacle of private citizens 
organizing in this manner to protect themselves 
against the consequences of defective laws defec- 
tively administered is without parallel in any civil- 
ized government.” 


In September, 1897, you congratulated the Asso- 
ciation on certain amendments designed to 
strengthen the Customs Administrative Act: 

“Some things have been accomplished in the 


Dingley law which will certainly have a tendency 
to reduce the evil of undervaluation, providing al- 
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ways that the appratsmg officers of the government 
are disposed to do their duty under the law. Two 
changes. have been made in the administrative act 
of 1890 which bear an important relation to the fu- 
ture of the domestic wool manufacturer. One of 
these is an amendment of section 11 of the admin- 
istrative law, which now reads as follows: (Here 
is inserted section 11). 

“Even more important than this is the provision 
allowing the domestic value of imported goods to 
be taken into consideration by the appraising of- 
ficers in ascertaining the dutiable value of imported 
goods. We congratulate the members of the As- 
sociation on the final triumph of a movement with 
which they have been so closely identified.” 


And at the same time you gave this opinion of 
foreign “market value:” 


“The ‘market value’ of foreign goods is an illu- 
sive and nebulous thing, often impossible of ascer- 
tainment, especially where pains are taken, as is 
frequently the case, to suppress or conceal any 
such value in the country of production, on the 
ground that the particular grade or kind of goods 
is only made for the American market, or at least, 
has no market at home.” 


THE CONCESSIONS TO GERMANY. 


Now, in 1907, you negotiate in secret an agree- 
ment with Germany which provides that the 


“Market value as defined by the Customs Admin- 
istrative Act, shall be construed to mean the export 
price whenever goods, wares and merchandise are 
sold wholly for export or sold in the home market 
only in limited quantities.” 


In other words, you prevent undervaluation by 
legalizing the German standard of value, and break 
down the law you helped to frame in 1890 and 1897. 
That this is a fair interpretation of the agreement 
not only follows from your own reports, but is the 
judgment of men in the best position to know, the 
leading direct importers of the country, and from 
whose protest against your German agreement the 
following extract is taken: 


“The change from ‘market value’ to ‘export 
price’ contemplated in the commercial agreement is 
a radical one. It will not suffice to answer that the 
recognition of the ‘export price’ by our appraisers 
acting under this agreement will only refer to mer- 
chandise sold wholly for export, or sold in the 
home market only in limited quantities. The policy 
of the German market has been to consign its 
goods, and in the furtherance of this policy it has 
refused to sell outright to our merchants; when 
they have offered to buy they have been told that 
the German merchants preferred to sell the goods 
through their own agents in this country, duty 
paid. Does it require any keen insight into the 
practices prevailing in the German market to un- 
derstand why its merchants prefer to sell duty paid 
rather than direct? 

“We shall be made a market for the consigned 
produce of foreign nations, American merchants 
will be driven from business, and American manu- 
facturers will also suffer.” 
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DUMPING GERMAN GOODS. 


You contend that the German “export price” 
will not encourage “dumping” because “it is not 
to be presumed that any manufacturer will delib- 
erately make goods for the express purpose of sell- 
ing them at a loss or without a profit.” Experi- 
ence is against you here. Under the free wool 
Wilson bill there were few manufacturers who were 
not eager to sell without a profit or at a loss, in 
order to avoid the heavier loss that would result 
from shutting down their mills and a scattering of 
their help. Not only will German manufacturers 
dump their goods in the United States at a loss or 
without a profit if forced by trade conditions, but 
they will use all their ability and ingenuity to dump 
them here at a profit by making them “wholly for 
export” and consigning them to agents at the “ex- 
port price” you have authorized. 


ALL OF A KIND. 


All the other concessions to Germany by the 
United States are designed to weaken the Customs 
Administrative Act. The agreement dispenses with 
a statement of cost with each shipment although 
the cost of manufacturing goods varies not only 
from year to year, but from hour to hour. It con- 
cedes the “open hearing,” although those with 
most experience in detecting fraudulent undervalu- 
ations believe secrecy is essential in that work. It 
abolishes the safeguard of personal appearance 
before consuls, and requires that all United States 
Treasury agents sent to Germany to detect fraudu- 
lent undervaluations shall be personae gratae to 
the Berlin government and shall co-operate with 
the German chambers of commerce, whose object 
is to promote German commerce and German in- 
terests. 


OPINION AND EXPERIENCE. 


The fundamental error of your defense and ex- 
planation of this German agreement is that it 
places opinion above experience. You virtually 
ask that the opinion of the President, the Secre- 
tary of State and yourself be accepted in prefer- 
ence to the experience of the trade, voiced by you 
from 1890 to 1903, and by the leading merchants 


engaged in the direct German trade at the present 
time. 


**DEUTSCHLAND UEBER ALLES.”’ 


If we judge by experience instead of accepting 
Opinion there is no escape from the conclusion that 
this agreement consists of an illusory concession 
of tariff rates on Germany’s part, and a surrender 
of important safeguards to protection on ours. 
While it excites amazement and humiliation on the 
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part of Americans it is for Germans the logical 
outcome of a settled policy that has but one object 
in view. In negotiating and ratifying this agree- 
ment the German representatives were merely fol- 
lowing the instructions given by Frederick the 
Great to his nephew and successor, and which now 
find expression in the German 
“Deutschland ueber Alles.” 
Yours very truly, 
Samuel S. Dale. 


—_—————_o—____——_ — 


PROFITS IN LANCASHIRE. 


watchword, 


The prosperity of the English cotton spin- 
ning industry is portrayed in the Manchester 
“Guardian” in the following words: 


The current dividend announcements of Lan- 
cashire cotton spinning companies are far from 
fully representing the recent prosperity of the 
mills. Many of the most successful mills are 
owned by private companies which do not publish 
accounts, and the public seldom obtains an ade- 
quate idea of the profits made by these concerns. 
One private company not fifty miles from Oldham 
is now erecting the third mill built and equipped 
out of profits in the last few years. Even in the 
case of the spinning companies that publish ac- 
counts the net profit is usually made, by one de- 
vice or another, to look as small as possible. One 
Middleton company has declared a 40 per cent. 
dividend, but the general policy adopted is not to 
declare a larger dividend than 10 per cent. and to 
conceal the rest of the profit in some form of “‘se- 
cret reserve.” Besides setting aside large sums to 
“contingency fund,” “reserve for renewals,” ‘“div- 
idend reserve,” and similar accounts, some spin- 
ning companies rapidly depreciate their machinery 
until it appears in the books at little more than 
scrap value. One Lancashire mill during March 
was reported to have bought in sufficient coal to 
last the year, and oil and other stores in the same 
proportion. These tactics are adopted both to 
prevent the market from being spoiled by a sud- 
den rush of outside capital and to equalize profits 
available for dividend in fat years and lean years. 


Numerous rose-colored accounts of the 
present state of the cotton trade, similar to 
this, have brought out protests from the mill 
owners, which indicate that they are quite 
willing the public should remain in ignor- 
ance of the enormous profits from convert- 
ing American cotton into cotton yarn. The 
truth will not down, and it is being generally 
accepted that the profits of European cotton 
spinners are far above the largest on record. 


—_——__¢ 


The total value of the cotton goods manu- 
factures imported into the United States in 
1906 amounted to $68,911,371. 
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SIZES AND PRICES OF KNIT UNDER- 
WEAR. 


New York, July 29, 1907. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like to make two suggestions, one 
to the manufacturers of children’s cotton 
fleeces and ribs, and another to the manu- 
facturers of ladies’ 25c. ribbed goods, in 
reference to marketing their production at 
prices based on the different sizes. 

Last season several manufacturers of chil- 
dren’s goods took a step in the right direc- 
tion by making a graduated price on boys’ 
fleeces, according to sizes. This has resulted 
in doing away with much of the annoyance 
experienced in former years by buyers tak- 
ing assortments that were heavy on the sizes 
30, 32 and 34; but these manufacturers did 
not go far enough. For instance, they sold 
the boys’ fleeces for 1908 at $1.77 1/2 for 
size 24 with a rise of 12 1/2c., and continued 
to sell the children’s line in sizes from 16 to 
34 at $1.00 for size 16, rise 25c., less 15 per 
cent., which gives us these figures: 
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think if the price were made $1.25, or even 
$1.50 for size 16, rise 12 1/2c., it would be 
more acceptable to all than the two sets of 
prices mentioned above. 

The jobber is also in trouble when it 
comes to marking prices on ladies’ 25-cent 
ribbed goods. Nearly all the manufacturers 
of this class of goods in New York State 
have a gentlemen’s agreement, whereby 
they have a price for cases in an assortment 
of sizes on the basis of 8 dozen size 4, 16 
dozen size 5, 16 dozen size 6, with an ad- 
vance of 5 cents per dozen for cases without 
any size 4 and with equal quantities of sizes 
5 and 6, and 10 cents advance for cases of 
all size 6. Our idea is to have a separate 
price on each size, regardless of the quan- 
tity, The plan now in use might work fairly 
satisfactory with manufacturers where case 
lots only are taken into consideration, and 
where there are so few makers of this class 
of merchandise. When, however, a jobber 
marks his prices on the same basis, he has 
the difficulty of pleasing the man who wants 
2 dozen size 5 and 4 dozen size 6, or 3 dozen 


16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 32 34 
Boys’ LINE sees sees vee sees 1.77% 1.90 2.02% 2.15 2.27% 2.40 
CHILDREN’S LINE 85 1.06% 1.27% 1.48% 1.70 1.91% 2.12% 2.33% 2.55 2.76% 


The result of this is that the retailers have 
bought sizes 16 to 26 from the children’s 
line and the larger sizes from the boys’ line. 
Now manufacturers will not accept orders 
on the children’s goods in sizes 16 to 26 at 
the same price at which they will sell sizes 
running from 16 to 34. The jobber has the 
difficulty of trying to keep his travelers 
straight on the matter and his customers 
pleased, and also have the manufacturers ac- 
cept his orders. Our suggestion is, to put 
a straight rise and fall price on the line, run- 
ning from 16 to 34 that will be high enough 
on the small sizes to pay a profit, so that the 
manufacturer will be as willing to sell a case 
of sizes 22, 24 and 26 as he would a case of 
30, 32 and 34. A buyer could then send an 
order to the mill for any scale of sizes de- 
sired and know what he would have to pay 
for it, without waiting for the manufac- 
turer to figure it out. This would also be 
advantageous, in that it would be necessary 
to carry only one instead of two lines. We 





size 5 and 7 dozen size 6, etc.; and of filling 
duplicate orders for special scale of sizes for 
the customer who has had a case at a round 
price and now wants 4 dozen size 6 to assort 
up his stock. 

This season the price for regular case as- 
sortment has been $2.00 for 6-pound goods, 
$2.05 for cases of sizes 5 and 6, and $2.10 
for all size 6. We believe that the price of 
$1.97 1/2 on size 4 with a rise of 5c. would 
be more satisfactory to all concerned. 

It may be that there are some difficulties 
in the way of carrying out these sugges- 
tions that the writer is not aware of, but at 
any rate, I would be pleased to hear from 
some manufacturers concerning the matter. 

Yours truly, 
Jobber. 


——__- 

Of the world’s cotton spindles in August, 
1906, aggregating 120,090,595, the United 
Kingdom had 48,826,144, the United States 
25,250,096, and Germany 9,730,209. 
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AN AMERICAN ON THE MANCHESTER 
SHIP CANAL. 


From “My Visit to Europe” by Harvie Jordan, President of 
the Southern Cotton Association. 


On June 14, Mr. Walter Clark and myself 
visited the large warehouses of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Company, by courtesy of 
a special invitation from the president of the 
company, Mr. Robinson. We were attended 
on this tour of inspection also by Mr. W. H. 
Macalister, one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful Manchester spinners. The Manches- 
ter Ship Canal Company is a corporation 
which was organized by the Manchester 
spinners for the purpose of building a ship 
canal from Liverpool to Manchester, a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles, in order to 
secure the shipment of cotton direct to Man- 
chester and avoid the rehandling of cotton at 
Liverpool and to escape the domination of 
the Liverpool cotton merchants. The canal 
was completed at a cost of about forty mil- 
lion dollars, is one hundred feet wide and 
twenty-four feet deep. Vessels of large ton- 
nage come through the canal and tie up at 
the Manchester docks from all parts of the 
world, unloading cargoes of all kinds of 
products aside from cotton. 

The company have equipped the dock- 
yards with a splendid network system of 
railways and sidings, and built the largest and 
most up-to-date warehouses in the world. 
They have one continuous stretch of ware- 
houses, built to receive cotton, nearly a mile 
long, four stories high, and constructed en- 
tirely of re-enforced concrete. There is not 
a stick of timber in the whole building, and 
the structure is absolutely fire-proof. 


‘SCOUNTRY DAMAGED.” 


In going through this mammoth building, 
which fronts on the canal, and while exam- 
ining American cotton in comparison with 
cotton received from other countries, we 
were finally shown into one of the large 
rooms, some two hundred feet square, where 
quite a number of bales of American cotton 
was being stripped of the bagging and ties 
by a good force of hands, and the outside lint 
of the bales being taken off and deposited in 
piles near each bale. As this was an un- 
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usual and unexpected sight to see, so far 
away from home, we asked Mr. Robinson 
what this new feature was. 

He replied, in substance, that we were then 
standing in a room specially set aside for so- 
called “country damaged” American cotton, 
where every bale of cotton shipped to Man- 
chester from America showing any damage 
whatever to the lint, was delivered and 
picked, and the arbitrations of losses be- 
tween interested parties adjusted. 


A CHUNK OF ROT. 


The first bale we came to was just having 
the bagging taken off, and as the naked bale 
of lint lay there on the floor we saw at a 
glance that one entire end of the bale, fully 
two feet deep, was a solid chunk of rot, and 
looked more like compressed paper pulp 
than it did like lint cotton. The sides, bot- 
tom and top of this bale were damaged and 
totally unfit for spinning purposes to a depth 
of at least five inches. In reply to our in- 
quiry the statement was promptly made that 
fully 200 pounds of this bale would be lost 
for spinning purposes. We saw numbers of 
other bales lying about the room, some be- 
ing picked, others where the process had 
been completed, and beside each bale a large 
pile of rotten lint. The average losses on 
this special lot which came under our obser- 
vation would range from fifty to two hundred 
pounds to the bale. It was a sight to make 
the heart of a Southerner grow sick to see 
in a foreign country our valuable staple 
commodity being picked and thousands of 
pounds being thrown aside as useless and 
unfit for commercial purposes. 

We asked from what point in the South- 
ern States this badly damaged cotton came, 
and the two gentlemen having us in charge 
took us downstairs to the point where the 
bales were being unloaded. Here we found 
on the railroad track, running alongside the 
warehouse, ten flat cars loaded high with 
cotton bales, all of which had been consigned 
to the picking-room as damaged cotton for 
settlement by arbitration on claims for dam- 
ages. 

Examining some of the tickets attached 
to the bales we soon ascertained that this lot 
of cotton was shipped from Memphis, Tenn., 
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by a large cotton firm of that city. We were 
not very much surprised to find that cotton 
going to Europe from Memphis was in a 
badly damaged condition, as it was a notori- 
ous fact to both of us that during the past 
winter thousands of bales of cotton had been 
stored for months in the gutters of the 
streets of Memphis and allowed to lie there 
in the mud and water, not only to damage 
and rot, but also to endanger the health of 
the people of that city. I went to Memphis 
last winter, and after seeing the fearful con- 
dition in which cotton was handled there, 
wrote an article describing the situation 
fuHy, which was published in “The Cotton 
Journal” and I found pamphlets in Europe 
containing the same article, reproduced, be- 
ing freely distributed among spinners in that 
country. Just how Memphis can maintain 
her prestige as a great interior cotton centre 
unless her cotton factors furnish proper stor- 
age facilities, it is hard to understand, as a’! 
of these heavy losses on damaged cotton, 
whether at Memphis or other large storage 
points, are borne by the farmers, and in such 
a way as I shall fully explain later on in this 
article. 


THE FARMER IS NOT TO BLAME. 


If the farmers were responsible for these 
damaged bales through their neglect, they 
could have no ‘cause for complaint, but in 
nearly all instances our cotton is allowed to 
damage after it has left the farmers’ hands, 
whether to be stored and held or for imme- 
diate sale. When farmers do sell cotton 
which has been damaged by their neglect, 
such bales are picked at the local ware- 
houses, and the damages promptly adjusted 
between the local buyer and the seller. But 
in Europe we find thousands of bales deliv- 
ered at foreign ports from American export- 
ers where the cotton has to be picked and 
the matter of damages settled by fixed rules 
of arbitration. 

We knew somebody had to stand for this 
great and unpardonable neglect in the final 
handling of American cotton, and deter- 
mined to probe the whole matter to the bot- 
tom. As the farmers were not responsible, 


and cotton does not now damage while 
stored in the steel bottoms of the vessels, we 
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wanted to know who was responsible and 
who stood the losses. We think it has been 
clearly shown that the damage occurs at 
large concentrating points in the South 
where inadequate storage facilities exist and 
the cotton is stored in open yards or on the 
streets. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES PAY THE ENGLISH 
BUYERS. 

Mr. Clark put the first question of interro- 
gation to President Robinson, by asking 
who stood the losses on this damaged cot- 
ton. His reply came promptly that the 
Marine Insurance Companies paid the ex- 
porters of such cotton in America the full 
market value of all that was thrown aside as 
damaged, and that the spinners who accepted 
the good portions of the bales paid the bal- 
ance, the rotten cotton going to the insur- 
ance companies as their salvage. 

We were absolutely astounded at this 
revelation; as stated before, we knew that 
when farmers left their cotton lying around 
their homes unprotected, and it was dam- 
aged, they had to stand the loss by heavy 
deductions in weight and price when such 
cotton was sold to the local buyers, and 
naturally we presumed the same rule applied 
to the exporters and handlers, or the mid- 
dlemen between the farmers and spinners, 
and through whose negligence the cotton 
was damaged -after it left the hands of the 
growers. But here we were confronted with 
the singular proposition that the middlemen 
had been shrewd enough to safeguard them- 
selves through the marine insurance com- 
panies, sustaining no losses themselves and, 
in the end, fastening the burden of the whole 
business on the backs of the innocent and 
unsuspecting cotton growers of the South. 
How this scheme is worked I will now ex- 
plain, as I have it openly and candidly ad- 
mitted from the heads of the big insurance 
companies. 

Following Mr. Clark’s query, and the 
reply of President Robinson, I stated that it 
was important that we have a conference 
with the leading marine insurance companies 
at Liverpool at the earliest possible moment, 
as this was a matter of very grave import- 
ance to Southern cotton growers. Mr. Mac- 
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alister, as a spinner deeply interested in 
every matter looking to improving the deliv- 
ery of American cotton in England, very 
kindly consented to send telegrams that 
afternoon to Liverpool to several manag- 
ers of marine insurance companies and ar- 
range for a conference with them between 
Mr. Clark and myself the next morning. 
The following day Mr. Macalister accom- 
panied us to Liverpool, and at eleven o’clock 
we were met in one of the large insurance 
company’s offices by several managers who 
handled insurance on American cotton. 

Without delay we presented the situation 
as we had found it at Manchester, as above 
described, and asked these insurance man- 
agers if it was true, as reported to us, that 
the insurance companies paid full market 
value for all the damaged cotton shipped by 
American exporters to Europe. Their an- 
swer was prompt that they did pay for such 
cotton, as had been stated to us, and that the 
arbitrations and adjudications of these nu- 
merous claims on account of “country dam- 
age,’ as applied to American cotton, gave 
the insurance companies much trouble. 

We then asked, why it was that they 
would insure damaged cotton in America, or 
pay for such damaged cotton without re- 
course on those who neglected to properly 
house the cotton and protect it from the 
weather. 

In reply they stated that in the adjustment 
of these claims affidavits were submitted by 
the exporters to the effect that the cotton 
was sound and in good condition when in- 
sured, and became damaged after the poli- 
cies covering same were in force. They 
stated, further, that it was impracticable for 
a large number of insurance companies 
doing business in American cotton to keep a 
horde of inspectors at concentrating points 
in the South to inspect each bale, or to see 
whether it was properly protected from the 
weather. That they issued what was termed, 
“floating” policies, covering certain qualities 
of cotton, and that as fast as this cotton was 
bought it was immediately covered by insur- 
ance against damage by weather, fire, etc., 
no matter where the cotton was stored or 
located. That thev found it best to pay these 
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claims without trying to handle the business 
in a detailed way of intricate inspection. 


THE FARMERS PAY THE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


We then asked how the insurance com- 
panies could afford to pay these heavy losses 
without detriment to the net earnings of 
their business. Their reply was that they 
fixed the premium rate of insurance on 
American cotton very high, and high enough 
to fully counterbalance all losses which they 
would have to sustain from the “country 
damage” clause. Knowing that somebody, 
somewhere, connected with the cotton in- 
dustry, had to stand the charges for this ex- 
tra high rate of insurance, which did not ap- 
ply to cotton from other countries, we asked 
the pointed question as to who stood the 
burden. 

The reply was quick and without equivoca- 
tion, that insurance was one of the legiti- 
mate fixed charges against cotton, the same 
as freight or storage, and as such, it became 
a fixed charge against the price paid for the 
cotton, and that the cotton growers had it 
deducted in the price offered them for their 
cotton. I had felt, from the first, that this 
would be the final outcome as a result of this 
special line of investigation, and was in no 
wise surprised to hear the statement that 
Southern farmers had to lose so heavily on 
this particular feature of cotton handling, al- 
though they were in no wise responsible for 
conditions which had forced the marine in- 
surance companies to levy such high rates 
against American cotton. Here, then, is the 
situation: 

DAMAGED IN EVERY STATE. 

The large handlers of our cotton at prin- 
cipal concentrating points in the South can 
buy up the crop, store the cotton in street 
gutters, or leave it in the mud exposed to all 
sorts of weather, and if the cotton is dam- 
aged when it reaches the spinners the claims 
are adjusted and paid in full by the insurance 
companies, while the buyers on this side de- 
duct enough from the price offered the 
growers to offset the high rate premiums 
charged the buyers by the insurance compa- 
nies. While Memphis has, perhaps, shipped 
more damaged cotton to Europe than any 
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other city in the South this winter, still Mem- 
phis is not alone to blame for all the dam- 
aged cotton which annually goes abroad from 
this country. There is not a state in the 
South but where concentrating points can be 
found where, for lack of proper storage fa- 
cilities, hundreds of thousands of bales of cot- 
ton are annually stored on the ground, with- 
out shelter, and in the streets of the cities. 
The term of “country damage,” which might 
have held good some years ago, should now 
be changed to “city damage.” 


THE ATLANTA CONFERENCE. 


This matter, as the result of our investi- 
gations, proved to be a subject of such vital 
importance to the handling of American cot- 
ton that I extended invitations to the rep- 
resentatives of the marine insurance compa- 
nies I met in Liverpool, to attend the coming 
International Cotton Conference between 
growers and spinners, to be held at Atlanta, 
Ga., October 7th, 8th, and goth, next. The 
invitation was accepted, and a promise made 
that a representative of the marine insurance 
companies would be present at the confer- 
ence. The insurance companies would be 
glad to see the evil of “country damage” in 
cotton done away with. It gives them a 
great deal of trouble, and the spinners, espe- 
cially, have to suffer from the evil effects of 
damaged cotton and the adjustment of all 
claims arising therefrom. I think that if all 
parties at interest will come together and 
take up this matter of “country damage,” and 
devise ways and means of forcing damages 
on those responsible for damaged cotton be- 
cause of neglect in providing proper storage 
facilities, in the future we will have less of 
this trouble to contend with. Unquestiona- 
bly, it is manifestly unfair to make the cotton 
growers of the South stand for these heavy 
damages through the assessment of a high 
rate of insurance, when they are in no wise 
responsible. If the farmers will develop the 
right kind of backbone they will begin to 
take steps that will relieve them of this kind 
of graft. 

It is bad enough to be compelled to pay 
monthly storage on cotton lying out in the 
streets, but when it comes to being forced 
to pay the losses occasioned by such negli- 
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gence on the part of cotton factors, ware- 
housemen and exporters, it is high time to 
call a halt. 


eS 


MAN AND MACHINERY. 


BY HENRY P. GREG. 


(Before the Conference of Managers of Textile Works, 
Manchester, Eng. 


(Continued from July.) 


On the other hand, the cost of machinery 
in interest and depreciation is constantly de- 
creasing, so that labor-saving appliances, 
that at first cost show but little saving, may, 
five years hence, prove a very profitable in- 
vestment. There is a further advantage in 
adopting lavor-saving appliances. You are 
compelled to go round stringing everything 
up, tightening all loose nuts, and eliminating 
defects. This costs nothing. It merely 
means more attention to detail. Indeed, it 
costs less to run a mill well than to run it 
badly. 

Now given that you have reduced your 
breakages to a minimum and that you have 
all possible labor-saving devices and ma- 
chinery, you want freedom to organize the 
work-people to the best advantage. And 
this brings me to consider the influence 
trade unions have on this question. Today 
we watch, study, and examine, not the in- 
dividual, but the collection of individuals, the 
trade union. You may grant this point, but 
claim that it has been inevitable, that the 
growth of trade unionism is natural, con- 
venient, desirable, a process wisely acknowl- 
edged and welcomed by employers, a means 
whereby strikes and lockouts are avoided 
and misunderstandings cleared away. 

I have great admiration for trade union- 
ism, and especially for the leaders of the 
trade union movement in the cotton trade, 
who have done a great work for the opera- 
tives. But the growth of power of trade 
unionism has been due to no _ inevitable 
cause, but to the fact that employers have 
devoted their time and attention to machin- 
ery and not to man, have attended to the 
voice of a collection of individuals, and not 
to the voice of the individual, and have not 
realized how much wiser it is to remedy a 
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grievance before rather than after the inter- 
vention of the trade union secretary. This 
power has become so great as to affect the 
trade in many ways prejudicially. The 
blame rests not with the operatives but with 
the masters, and the remedy lies not with the 
operatives but with the masters. Let us ex- 
amine the position held by trade unionists. 
Broadly they claim to see that the opera- 
tives are not over-worked nor under-paid. 
Their motto is: “A fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work.” This is admirable, and no one 
would complain if they did what they claim. 
But do they do what they claim? No, cer- 
tainly not. Their demand is that the opera- 
tives shall be paid a standard rate of wages 
a wholly different proposition! 

To make this clear I will suppose a per- 
haps slightly exaggerated example in wind- 
ing ring yarn from the ring bobbin. The 
Blackburn rate works out at .3125d. per 
pound for winding 30’s, and a winder doing 
800 pounds a week earns 20s. 10d., but if the 
work is bad she may only get through 600 
pounds and earn 15s. 7 1/2d. This may go 
on for some time without a word from the 
trade union secretary. But suppose the 
winding frame is slowed and the winder is 
given 100 spindles instead of 40, and those 
100 spindles are all in one line and the winder 
turns off 1,800 pounds a week instead of 800 
pounds, and the master fixes the rate at .15d. 
per pound, and the winder earns 22s. 6d. per 
week, and suppose that this is done by no 
extra exertion on the part of the winder, but 
is entirely due to the reduced number of 
breakages,—the trade union secretary is up 
first thing next morning. Now, can anyone 
deny that this example, perhaps slightly ex- 
aggerated, truthfully represents the spirit in 
which trade unionists approach all questions 
of work and wages? 

If this is so, what right have they to claim 
as their special motto a fair day’s wage for a 
fair day’s work, and why should the masters 
fall in with such a claim? But the masters 
glory in the fixing of these rates, and say 
that they are so splendid that they want them 
to be fixed in some automatic fashion, which 
they call a sliding scale. 

As though not content with forging their 
own fetters they must take special pride in 
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seeing that the fetters are forged out of the 
most enduring form of steel! What folly, 
and what has it to do with a fair day’s wage 
or a fair day’s work? If conditions were the 
same at the end as the beginning, if there 
was no such thing as progress, perhaps a 
standard rate of wages might be excellent. 
But progress is a law of life, stagnation is 
death, and we want to deal with life, not 
death. 

Can I drive my point home more clearly 
by examining the position of the mule spin- 
ners and weavers and the ring spinners and 
card-room hand operatives today as against 
what it was twenty years ago? The mule 
spinners and the weavers have had strong 
unions of which we do not complain, but 
they have had most elaborate standard rates 
of wages. A vast variety of conditions are 
provided for, counts, number of spindles, 
speed, twist, etc., in the one case, counts, 
reed, pick, etc., in the other, and within these 
limits a master has a certain amount of lib- 
erty; outside, none. Now these limits twenty 
years ago may have been wide enough, but 
however wide the limits may be, you are bet- 
ter without them. Remember they have 
nothing to do with a fair day’s wage or a fair 
day’s work. 

What has been the result of these elabo- 
rate standard rates of wages, so elaborate 
that it almost requires an expert to make out 
a pay-sheet? The wages of mule spinners 
and weavers have remained comparatively 
stationary, and their work is greater. The 
master has had only one way of reducing 
his cost, artd that has been by speeding up 
his machinery, a process that never means 
less work to the operative. When he has at- 
tempted to reduce his cost by any other 
method, such as supplying cleaners and oil- 
ers of looms, cloth carriers, etc., in the 
weave shed, such an alteration has affected 
the standard rates of wages, and the opposi- 
tion has been so great that in nearly every 
case such methods have been abandoned. 
And this opposition is bad not only when 
active, but more, perhaps, when passive: 
that is to say, it deters the majority of mas- 
ters from making the attempt to improve 
their methods of production. In the card- 
room and ring-room there have been trade 
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unions, and some strong trade unions, but 
no such elaborate and standard rate of 
wages, and the result has been that in the 
card-room and ring-room today the wages 
are far higher, the work probably rather less, 
and the cost of production far lower than 20 
years ago. This is easily explained. Take a 
ring frame; it is easier to tent 1,200 spindles 
with 20 ends down per hour than 600 spin- 
dles with 60 ends down per hour. 

[ believe in high wages and a low cost of 
production, but I find a standard rate of 
wages hinders me in both directions. While 
I regard the action of the operatives as 
short-sighted, I am alarmed to see the zest 
that the Masters’ Federation have thrown 
recently into the work of elaborating a 
standard rate of wages in the card-room. 
For progress there must be liberty of organ- 
ization, and until the Masters’ Federation 
and the trade union officials realize this we 
shall be fightirg for the markets of the world 
blindfolded. 

I have spoken clearly, but an intimate 
knowledge of the cotton trade, especially in 
this country and in America, has forced me 
to thus clearly state the case as it appears to 
me. The leaders of the masters and the 
leaders of the men should meet to discuss a 
scheme for the prevention of over-working 
or of under-paying, not for the formulation 
of standard rates of wages. 

It should be possible to form a small com- 
mittee of four, two from the masters and two 
from the men, with power to call in an um- 
pire, who could investigate on the spot all 
questions of over-working. It is not hard to 
see if an operative is, or operatives are, over- 
worked, and I think it would be as easy to 
arrange that they should not be under-paid. 
Masters and men might agree upon some 
minimum for the different departments in a 
mill. There is no need to fix a standard rate 
of wages, and any standard you may fix is 
wrong, so long as the most important factor 
in the question is ignored, namely, the 
quality of the material in process. 

Perhaps you now grant that the human is 
of far greater importance than the me- 
chanical aspect of a cotton mill in the prob- 
lem of reducing cost today. 
to proceed? 


But how are we 
Well, there must be a lot of 
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clear thinking and plain speaking on this 
question of standard rate of wages. Masters 
and managers must understand that little or 
no progress can be made until mutual good 
faith is established. The operatives must 
understand that the masters do not want to 
reduce wages, but the rate of wages, and 
that this is necessary if this country is to 
keep her position in the markets of the 
world. 

We are having a time of great prosperity. 
This will be followed by a time of great over- 
production and adversity, unless the present 
prosperity is properly utilized. Prosperity 
ruins more firms than adversity, as in the 
former times the temptation to rest on the 
oars is too great, while in the latter the keen 
edge of competition banishes complacency 
and carelessness out of mill management. 
Now is the time to put your house in order 
—now or never. Now is the time to avoid 
failure. When bad times arrive, then it is 
often too late. 

Our position today seems impregnable. Is 
it really so? What would happen to the 
Lancashire cotton trade if we lost the China 
market? Yet two nations have already got 
a firm footing there. Thanks to our Free 
Trade policy, we are still supreme, but Free 
Trade alone cannot keep us so. In the 
United States the mills cost about double 
what ours do to erect and equip, and the 
wages are higher, but the wage cost is lower, 
so much so as to almost offset the higher 
capital charges and the higher wages. This 
question of reducing our wage cost is one of 
life and death to us. If we only realize the 
importance of getting the utmost out of each 
operative, I do not fear American competi- 
tion; if we go on fettering ourselves with 
standard rates of wages I do fear it most tre- 
mendously. Japanese competition may for a 
time hit us very hard indeed, but I anticipate 
there a very rapid rise in the wages paid to 
the operatives and a great reduction in the 
hours worked. 

If I were to go through a cotton mill point- 
ing out all places where I think it possible 
to reduce the wage cost, i. e., by getting a 
greater production per operative, my address 
would assume too lengthy proportions; be- 
sides, it is far better for you to think this 
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question out each for himself, so as to utilize 
to the uttermost the conditions prevalent in 
his mill. But I may mention two principles. 
The first is to avoid breakages as far as ever 
possible, and this is often achieved by reduc- 
ing the present speeds; and the second is to 
organize the work so that each operative 
performs as few operations as possible, that 
is as much repetition work as possible and 
so that each operative may be neither over 
nor under worked. Many suggestions for 
looking better after the comfort of the oper- 
ative and so increasing the mutual good-will 
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of us and see if you cannot get some useful 
hints in the management of the concerns 
under you. 


$$$ ___—_—_ 


BRITISH COLONIAL COTTON. 


The growing of cotton in the British 
colonies has at last emerged from the con- 
dition of promise and prophecy into that of 
accomplished fact. The arrival of a cargo 
of 721 bales of South African cotton at Liv- 
erpool last month was an event of unusual 
interest, not only because of the evidence it 





COTTON BALES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


between master and man will be found in 
Budgett Meakin’s excellent book entitled 
“Model Factories and Villages,” which I 
recommend you all to get and study. Study 
also American methods, where their high 
wages and shifting industrial population have 
compelled an attention to organization and 
labor saving appliances unknown in this 
country. Do not trouble your heads with 
those points where we are ahead of them, 
and they are many, but examine with closest 
attention those points where they are ahead 


furnished that real cotton in substantial 
quantities was being grown in the colonies, 
but because of the contrast between the con- 
dition in which the bales reached Liverpool, 
and that in which American cotton arrives 
in the same port. We take from the 
“Guardian” the illustration of 400 of these 
bales piled on the Liverpool docks. Our 
readers are so familiar with the ragged con- 
dition of the American bale as to make it 
unnecessary to call attention to the neat and 
compact bales from West Africa. The su- 
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periority of the latter is the feature of great- 
est importance to Americans in connection 
with this cargo. If the example set by the 
West African cotton growers in baling cot- 
ton should spur Americans to reform our 
present disgraceful methods that alone 
would amply compensate for the effort and 
money expended by the British Cotton 


Growing Association. 


¥ 
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FIG. 


A correspondent in the “Guardian,” re- 
ferring to the arrival of the cargo of cotton 
from West Africa, gave a glowing account 
of the progress of colonial cotton growing. 
Six thousand bales of the Sea Island grade, 
valued at $1,000,000, will come from the 
West Indies this year. The Lagos crop is 
scheduled in 400-pound bales as follows: 


PE eee revnedaeeres 500 bales 
RO See ating 2,000 bales 
Se. “wasn s eekae ce 3,200 bales 
1906 Lwivressies ces OOO Bales 





This year’s crop is estimated at 12,000 to 
20,000 bales. 
cubimnaiiiaiemnanaitibeedndammeniminirt 


WATER DRIVEN RING FRAMES. 


A constant and large supply of water from 
the mountains of northern Italy has led one 
firm of cotton manufacturers, Cotonificio 
Feltrinelli & Co., at Campione, on the edge 


I. 


of Lake Garda, Italy, to install a series of 
turbine water wheels connected direct to 
their 68 Brooks and Doxey ring spinning 
frames. These frames have 416 spindles 
each, 2 1/2-inch gauge, 1 1/2-inch ring. The 
water has a fall of about 380 feet from the 
top of the cliffs near the mill and is con- 
ducted through a pipe 32 inches in diameter 
to the mill. In the mill the pipe is run under 
the main alley and opposite each frame a 
branch pipe leads to the turbine. 

The water wheels were built at Vevey, 
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the overseer to regulate the water supply ac- 
cordingly. It is stated that the cost of the 
installation, including the turbines, founda- 
tion, and piping, was about $145 per frame. 


Switzerland, and have a theoretical capacity 
of 6 1/2 h. p. and an actual capacity of 4 1/2 
h. p. when running goo r. p. m., with a water 
pressure of 168 pounds to the square inch. 
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FIG. 2. 


Under these conditions each turbine con- 
sumes 9 1/4 pounds of water per second, 
This water wheel drive was installed dur- 
ing the past year and while no report has 
yet been authorized by the owner of the 
mill, it is understood that the drive has many 
advantages and is giving general satisfac- 
tion. The speed of the frame is easily 
varied between 6,500 and 11,000 r. p. m. by 
regulating the supply of water to the wheel 
by means of the valve shown in Fig. 2. This 
is a great advantage not only in adjusting 
the frames for different kinds of work, but 
also when starting and stopping them. Each 
frame is supplied with an indicator which 
shows the speed of the spindle and enables 





This method of driving frames is of course 
adapted only for special conditions of water 
pressure and supply. 


———— 


AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





At the meeting of the Board of Govern- 
ors of this association last month it was de- 
cided to hold the next annual meeting in 
May, 1908, at the Jefferson Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va. This point is very convenient for 
both Northern and Southern visitors and will 
doubtless result in a large and representa- 
tive gathering. 
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PLACARDS IN ENGLISH MILLS. 
BY ARTHUR STONE. 


One of the chief respects in which British 
mills differ from American is in the perma- 
nence of staffs. Year after year the British 
operator works in the same mill. All his 
life, unless fire, failure or calamity drives 
him a-field, he works in one locality. There 
is no such thing in England as an entire 
change of help once or twice a year and con- 
sequently there is not much need here of 
government by proclamation. The mill 
force is, to a greater degree than in America, 
one family. Strangers—‘“foreigners” they 
call them in the mill-villages—are rare. 
Man knows what he has to do, and what he 
has not to do, without many printed notices 
to remind him. Visitors to Americanized 
works, like those of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany in Manchester, find a fund of amuse- 
ment in the peremptory cautions which 
decorate the Westinghouse walls and doors. 
The “Stop,” “Pass Along,” “Hands Off” and 
“Hurry” placards have few equivalents of 
English origin and none so curt and com- 
manding. 

Again, few English employers think fit to 
issue to their help such moral precepts as 
those for which Marshall Field is famous. 
Confidential circulars pass to managers and 
overlookers in very large works and some 
are heard of which show an American orig- 
nality. But not often are these used in tex- 
tile mills, in which verbal instructions are 
generally trusted. Notices there certainly 
are exhibited inside and outside mill prem- 
ises and that which is most familiar is un- 
questionably the “No Admittance Except on 
Business” which is occasionally rendered 
with stronger emphasis. Dr. Arthur Shad- 
well made investigations which led him to 
remark: “To this day spinners and combers 
are the most jealous of all manufacturers ex- 
cept chemists and many of them will not 
allow their dearest friend to enter the mill.” 
A second notice remarkable for its frequency 
is the “No Hands Wanted” which spares 
managers the trouble of interviewing appli- 
cants. 

There hangs, accordmg to statute, in every 
mill a notice headed with the Royal Arms 
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bearing the name of the local factory in- 
spector. In blanks must be written the 
hours-of employment for women and chil- 
dren and the allowance for meal-times, as 
well as the dimensions of each work-room in 
cubic feet and the number of persons who 
may legitimately be employed in such air- 
space. An abstract from the Factory Acts 
follows and by one provision the employer 
is constrained to exhibit another placard. 
In the woolen and worsted (other than ho- 
siery) trades the employer has to hang a 
statement of the rates of wages applicable to 
weavers’ work. Cotton lists being a matter 
of more complication, it is only needful to 
hang in cotton-weaving sheds a statement of 
the basis and conditions by which weaving 
prices are regulated and fixed. Also under 
the statutes a notice fixed in the factory 
must detail the fines and deductions imposed 
for bad work, damage to goods or for ma- 
terial to be found by the employe, unless it is 
preferred to give personal notices in writing 
and have them signed by each employe. 
Apart from these there is little uniformity 
in mill-notices. Sometimes not until an ac- 
cident has made the precaution imperative 
are signs erected forbidding riding in the 
hoist, tampering with belts or cleaning ma- 
chinery in motion. In silk mills warnings 
are most stringent about the disposal of 
waste and the carrying away of material. In 
a crape mill a notice warns employes on pain 
of instant dismissal neither to bring to, nor 
take from, the mill any parcel whatsoever. 
Time offices contain notices warning late- 
comers that they will be “quartered,” i. e., 
lose a quarter of an hour’s pay, if they are 
late at all and will not be admitted until 
breakfast-time if they are more than a cer- 
tain number of minutes late. Then on the 
notice-board you find written prohibitions of 
smoking in passages, sending out for meat 
and drink, rowdy conduct at meal-times and 
such like. Once in a way attention is ar- 
rested by some curtailment of liberties, no- 
tice of wage reductions or of short time 
working. Then there is consternation and 
great chattering on the way home and in 
half an hour a whole community is perturbed 
and is avowing its readiness to bet that 
nothing so dreadful would have happened 
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were “t’ owd master” alive. For this sort of 
misfortune the mill parliament blames not 
circumstances, or foreign tariffs or trade 
competition, but new bosses and the upstart 
young generation. In their attachment to 
old ways, old places and old employes Eng- 
lish operatives are confirmed conservatives 
and if there are not more printed rules dis- 
played for their guidance, one contributory 
may be that they are not accustomed to pay 


great attention to these things. 
ooo 


A MACHINE FOR RECLAIMING SILK. 


This machine, recently patented, straight- 
ens the fibres of waste silk and cuts them to 
uniform length. The special feature is the 
use of a wire heated by electricity for sever- 
ing the fibres. Fig. 1 is a side elevation. 
Fig. 2 an end elevation showing the cutting 
apparatus. Fig. 3 is an elevation of the cut- 
ting mechanism. The operation of this ma- 
chine is described by its inventor as follows: 

The waste silk in tangled and knotted 
masses and of various lengths is fed by the 
apron to the feed-rolls. The teeth on these 
rolls grasp the material and prevent it pass- 
ing to the next roller at anything higher than 
a definite rate. This roller, 6, has a periph 
eral speed greater than that of the feed-rolis 
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to the roller, 9, where they come closest to 
each other. The cylinder removes all knots, 
kinks, and tangles and straightens out the 
fibres or threads on both cylinders. The 
material on the roller, 6, is carried around in 
front of the cylinder, and the several plat- 
inum wires, 16, on cylinder, 12, are rotated 
and pass between the sections of card-cloth- 
ing into the spaces, 8, thus coming in con- 
tact with the straightened fibres or threads 





and burning them, thus cutting the materiai 
into approximately uniform lengths, which 
may be adjusted by suitably spacing the in- 
tervals in the card-clothing and by properly 
gearing the cylinder. After the material on 
the roller has been cut into the desired 
lengths it is carried around past the rotating 
brush-wheel, which causes a current of air 








FIG. 2. 


and tears away the silk. This operation tends 
to straighten out the silk upon the periph- 
ery of the roller, 6, the straightened por- 
tions lying at the roots of the card-clothing, 
while knotted and tangled masses are also 
carried around the roller, 6; such portions as 
extend above the clothing on the roller, 6, 
are taken up by the clothing on the roller, 9. 
The roller, 6, travels in an opposite direction 


FIG. 3. 


that carries the fibres to any desired point. 
The material is drawn from cylinder, 9, cut 
by another set of wires and blown into the 
conduit. 
ileal nina itatiinnsieiie 

Over two million pounds of spun silk were 
imported into the United States during the 
year 1906 and were valued at more than 
three millions of dollars. 
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OUR TEXTILE SCHOOL. 
BROKEN STEEP TWILLS. 

This division of weaves for textile fabrics has 
for its basis steep twills classified as 63° twills, 
or as some times also called diagonals, or reg- 
ular steep twills, and the construction of which 
weaves has been thoroughly explained in con- 
nection with Lesson IV., the present lesson 
having for its object to show the arrangement 
of gthese steep twills for broken effects, and 


with breaks at the joining of the twills, after a 
given motive, until repeat of the new weave is 
obtained. 

As will be readily understood, it will be 
always advisable to select an even-sided steep 
twill, since in this instance a clear break be- 
tween the change of directions of the twill lines 
can only be obtained. Besides it must be remem- 
bered that in connection with uneven-sided steep 
twills (more particularly when dealing with 
effects broken warp and filling ways) the affair 





which can be subdivided into (a) steep twills 
broken warp ways or (b)_ steep twills broken 
warp and filling vays. 
BROKEN WARP WAYS. 
The rule for constructing these weaves is 
thus : 
warp threads in one direction, arrange a cleat 


Run steep twill for a certain number of 


break if possible, or if this is impossible on ac- 
count of the foundation of the twill originally 
selected, then arrange the break as good as 
possible, and reverse direction of steep twill for 
a certain number of warp threads. Continue to 
draft in this manner a steep twill, once in one 


direction and afterwards in the other direction, 


becomes somewhat more complicated, although 
some pleasing effects may be obtained in this 
way, a feature readily seen in connection with 
one of the examples of weaves given, both in 
connection with such as broken warp ways as 
well as such as broken warp and filling ways. 
The number of threads of the steep twill to 
skip at the places where the break has to occur 
is: Skip half the number of warp threads that 
the repeat of the weave calls for, minus one, 
and for which reason in connection with an 8- 
harness steep twill we naturally have to skip 
(S + 2=>4—1 =) 3 warp threads, in order 


to obtain the correct break. Inthe same man- 
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ner we have to skip in connection with a 14- 
harness steep twill (14 + 2=—=7—1=) 6 
warp threads of said steep twill. 

We will now give a description of the various 
weaves accompanying this lesson and by means 
of which the student cannot help but familiarize 
himself with their construction as well as get 
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steep twill, being drafted respectively for 12/12\ 
and repeating on 24 warp threads and 10 picks. 
Although this steep twill repeats on 5-harnesses, 
by examining the new weave, it will be readily 
seen that 10-harness is the lowest number of 
harnesses possible for constructing this broken 
steep twill, drafting for this purpose all the 





the necessary knowledge, in order to construct 
new weaves of this system. 

Weave Fig. 1 shows us the 4,;3,;1, 8 & 16 
steep twill, being drafted for 12/ 6\ 8/ 14\, the 
complete weave repeating on 40 warp threads 
and 16 picks and which by means of its fancy 
draw given below the weave in | can be woven 
on 8-harnesses, if so required. 


Weave Fig. 2 shows us the 2,2,5!5 5 X I0 





twill running in one direction on 5-harness (say 
harness 1 to and inclusive 5) and all the steep 
twill running in the reverse direction on the 
other 5 harnesses (say harness 6 to and inclu- 
sive IO). 

The two examples until now explained, refe1 
to what we have to consider even sided steep 
twills, i. e., weaves in which warp and filling 


effects are balanced and when naturally the per- 
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fect clear cut-off between, or where the twill 
lines meet, is possible, whereas in connection 
with our next weave, i. e., Weave Fig. 3, 
we then meet with an unever-sided steep twill, 
arranged broken warp ways, the affair in this 
instance referring to our 451, 5 X 1osteep twill, 


running alternately for 12/ and 12\. The two 





breaks in the repeat of the weave between the 
places where these twill lines join is arranged 
as good as possible under the circumstances, in 
fact they present what we might say a pleasing 
effect. The same as in the previously given 
example, although the foundation steep twill 
weave repeats on 5-harness, the broken steep 
twill requires a 10-harness fancy draw for its 
lowest execution on the loom and corresponding 
to the last example, all the twill lines running 
in one direction have to be drafted on 5-har- 
nesses, and all the warp threads producing twills 
running in the reverse direction on the remaining 
5-harnesses, since the point of joining the twills 
changes the interlacing of the warp threads with 
a given pick, hence the additional 5-harnesses 
required. 

Weave Fig. 4 shows us the 2,2, 5 & 10 steep 
twill running 12/ and 12\, the complete 


weave repeating on 24 warp threads and to 
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picks and needs for its execution on the loom 10 
harnesses, drafting all the twill running in one 
direction on harness 1 to and inclusive 5 and all 
the warp threads having their twill running in 
the reverse direction on harness 6 to and inclu- 
sive 10. 

Weave Fig. 5 has the same steep twill for its 
foundation as previously quoted example, said 
steep twill being arranged in this instance to run 
for 8/ 4\ 4/ 8\, the complete weave repeat- 
ting on 24 warp threads and ro picks, and the 
same as the previously quoted example, calls for 
10 harness fancy draw for its execution on the 
loom. 

Weave Fig. 6 has for its foundation weave the 
2,251, 5 & 10 steep twill, the same being 
drafted thus: 8/ 4\ 2/ 8\ 6/ 4\ and repeats on 
32 warp threads and ten picks, calling for 1o- 
harness for the lowest number of harnesses to 


weave, since the points of interlacing of warp 





threads with filling, between the left hand and 
the right hand twill, vary. 

Weave Fig. 7 shows us the 2,5,2, 8 & 16 
broken steep twill, arranged after the following 
draft: 10/ 6\ 6/ 10\, the broken steep twill 
weave repeating on 32 warp threads and 16 picks 
and calls for its execution on the loom for 8-har- 


nesses only, for the fact that in both the left as 
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well as the right hand twill, the points of inter- 
lacing of the warp threads with the respective 
pick correspond, hence the low number of har- 
nesses. 

Weave Fig. 8 shows us the 2,2;25151,5 8 & 16 
12/ 6\ 4/ 10\, the 


complete weave repeating on 32 & 16, and which 


steep twill arranged thus: 


by means of drawing-in-draft as given below 
this weave in & , can be woven on 8 harnesses 


only. 


after the following motive: 16/ 8\ 8/ 16\ 8 / 
S\, the repeat of the new weave being 64 warp 
threads and 64 picks, and which weave by 
means of drawing-in-draft given below weave 
in =) type can be woven on 8-harness fancy 
draw. 


xe 


In connection with weave Fig. 10 the foun- 


ea 


dation steep twill used is the 2;2,15 5 X 1osteep 


20/ 10\ 10, 


20\, and the complete weave consequently re- 


twill, the same being drafted thus: 





Having thus given a thorough description of 
broken steep twills, broken warp ways, we now 
will take up in turn 

Broken steep twills broken warp and fill- 
ing ways, and the construction of which weaves 
will be readily explained by the student, by u 
explaining the next four examples of new weaves 
and of which 

Weave Fig. 9 show us the 4,5,;1, 8 & 16 
steep twill, broken both warp and filling ways, 





Lig. 14 


peats on 60 warp threads and 60 picks, requir- 
ing 10 harnesses in sets of 5 for its execution 
on the loom, as clearly shown in connection 
with © type below the weave, i. e., drawing all 
the twill effect running in one direction on har- 
ness 1 to and inclusive 5 and all the twill effect 
running in the reverse direction on harness 6 to 
and inclusive 10. 

Weave Fig. 11 shows us the £51, 5 & 10 steep 


twill, broken warp and filling ways after the 
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following motive: 20/ 10\ 10/ 20\, the com- 
plete weave repeating on 60 warp threads and 60 
picks and which by means of its fancy draw 
given in | below the weave can be woven on 10 
harnesses, drafting one set of twills on 5-har- 
nesses and the other set of twills on the remain- 
ing 5-harnesses. In connection with this new 
weave, we want to call the student’s attention 
to the fact that this refers to the uneven-sided 
broken steep twill, broken warp and filling ways, 
previously once referred to, i. e., referring to a 
weave in which the change or break between the 
reversing of the twills, both warp and _ filling 
ways, can never be made as sharp and distinct 
as in connection with even-sided steep twills ; 
however, this is actually no disadvantage to the 
new weave, in fact in the present instance an 
advantage, since the result produced will be a 
more pleasing effect all around, besides easier on 
the yarn, etc. etc. 

Weave Fig. 12 shows us the 2,2,;25151, 5 X 
16 steep twill broken warp and filling ways, and 
16/ 8\ 8/ 16\ 8/ 8\, the com- 


plete new weave repeating on 64 warp threads 


arranged thus: 


and 64 picks, and by means of its draft given 
in | type below the weave, can be woven on 8- 
harnesses, if so required, since the points of 
interlacing of the various warp threads, both in 
the left as well as in the right hand twills, coincide 
on the respective picks, hence the low number 
of harnesses required. 
BROKEN CURVED TWILLS. 

This system of weaves is closely related to 
the previously explained system of weaves, as 
well as to the curved twills explained in connec. 
tion with our Lesson X. In order to explain this 
system of weaves to the student, weave Fig. 13 is 
given and which has for its foundation the 
1, 3,1, 10 X 10 regular twill arranged first for 
a curved twill thus: 

6 warp threads, 45° twill; 1 warp thread, 63° 
twill; 3 warp threads, 45° twill; 1 warp thread, 
63° twill; 1 warp thread, 45° twill; 1 warp 
thread, 63° twill; « warp thread, 45°gtwill; 
4 warp threads, 63° twill; 2 warp threads, 70° 
twill; repeating on 20 warp threads and ro 
picks. This curved twill in turn is arranged 
for a broken curved twill by changing the di- 
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rection of itstwill line both warp and filling 
ways, every 20 warp threads and 20 picks, the 
new weaves consequently repeating on 40 warp 
threads and 40 picks, and which if necessary, 
by means of draft given in |] type below weave, 
can be woven on 10-harnesses; however a 20- 
harness fancy draw will be found easier for the 


weaver to handle on the loom. 


JACQUARD EFFECTS. 

Before closing this lesson with reference to 
broken steep twills, it will be interesting to the 
student to show a jacquard effect for these 
broken steep twills, and for which reason the 
accompanying weave Fig 14 is given, the same 
repeating on 56 warp threads and 56 picks and 
readily shows to the student how to proceed 
provided fancy effects in connection with these 
broken steep twills should ever be required of 
him to be gotten up. The foundation steep 


rly 13 X 13 


63° steep twill, having for its foundation again 


twill used in this instance is the 1,7 


the corresponding 13-harness regular twill. 
—— 


« WOOLEN CARDING. 





(Continued from July.) 

With reference to the balls and creel feed, 
the film as is combed from the doffer by 
means of the doffer comb, of either the 
breaker or intermediate card is then guided 
into a funnel and thus condensed into a 
sliver, i. e., drawing, and wound on wooden 
spools either by means of the common side- 
drawing spool attachment of the carding en- 
gine, or what is preferable, wound on similar 
spools by means of a balling head attach- 
ment. 

The balling-head is a modification of the 
common side-drawing spool-system, consist- 
ing in appliances for winding the sliver in 
balls under considerable pressure. The ad- 
vantages of the balling-head compared to the 
common side-drawing attachment, are first, 
the balls are all one size, and second, they per- 
mit about twice as much material to be con- 
densed into the same size of spools, thus sav- 
ing considerable labor in filling up the creel, 
besides the same are working automatically; 
i. e., when the ball is sufficiently large, the 
same is thrown out by an ingenious motion 
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and a fresh bobbin drops in its place. The 
only objection by some carders against the 
same is, that they take up space in the alley 
way. 

The balling head or machine in its prin- 
ciple of construction consists 

(1) In means for rotating the spool by 
frictional contact. 

2) An arrangement for giving a travers- 
ing motion to the sliver as it is being wound 
on to the spool. 

3) A mechanism for inserting and with- 
drawing the spindle from the spool on which 
said spool revolves while being filled. 

(4) A device for tearing or severing the 
sliver from the spool at the completion of 
said spool, and which at the same time starts 
the end of the sliver on to a new spool. 

(5) A mechanism for discharging the 
spool after it has been filled, and 

(6) An arrangement for entering an empty 
spool to replace the full spool. 

The winding arrangement comprises a pos- 
itively driven drum, situated on the main 
shaft with the driving pulley, the spool which 
receives the sliver resting on said drum, the 
latter being located between the two side 
frame plates of the machine, and a little 
higher than the centre of said frame plates. 
The guiding arrangement for the sliver, as 
combed from the doffer cylinder of the 
breaker card, consists of an arm, pivoted near 
the bottom of the machine and extending up- 
wardly towards the spool, being provided at 
its top end with a slot through which the 
sliver passes. A back and forth motion, 
across the width of the spool, is given to this 
arm by a cam arrangement, in order to lay 
the sliver smoothly on the spool. When the 
latter is filled, the spindle, on which the spool 
had been revolving and which had kept it in 
the machine, is then automatically withdrawn 
by a lever and cam arrangement, said lever 
being pivoted near the bottom of the ma- 
chine and is actuated at the proper time by 
the cam previously referred to, and which is 
secured to the central gear on the frame 
plate, giving it in turn alternately an outward 
and an inward motion. The spindle, being 
loosely secured in the slot at the top of the 
lever receives a motion corresponding to that 
of the lever. 


The severing and starting of the sliver at 
the completion of a spool is accomplished by 
a specially shaped breaker arm which is act- 
uated through a level from a cam, said mo- 
tion causing said breaker arm to rise and en- 
gage the sliver and break the same, in turn 
wrapping the loose end of the sliver around 
the new spool which takes the place of the 
full one. 

So as to give this breaker arm a more 
positive and at the same time sharper return 
action, after it has performed the two opera- 
tions thus referred to, a spring actuated re- 
turn presser, arranged on one of the frame 
plates, is provided. 

When the spool is filled with the proper 
amount of sliver, and which is regulated by 
the setting of a screw on the retaining lever, 
and the spindle withdrawn, the discharging 
mechanism comes into operation, in turn re- 
moving the full spool from the machine. 
This motion consists of a bat, attached to a 
shaft carrying a sprocket. A chain passing 
over this sprocket passes in turn also around 
a similar one situated between the two frame 
plates, said sprocket being on the same stud 
with the gear on the outside of the frame 
plate. This gear meshes with another gear, 
loosely collared on the main shaft, and has a 
pawl pivoted on its side, a lever from said 
pawl extending upwardly, and in engagement 
with the vertical retaining lever connected to 
the vertical slide carrying the spindle, and in 
which manner the pawl is held out of contact 
with a ratchet, as secured to the main shaft, 
the arrangement receiving no motion while 
said pawl is held up. 

As the spool gradually becomes larger, on 
account of the winding on of the sliver, the 
slides carrying the spindle then raise gradu- 
ally, and at the completion of a spool, have 
risen to such a point that the retaining lever 
moves out of contact with the lever extend- 
ing from the pawl, to permit the latter to 
drop into contact with the revolving ratchet, 
which action carries it around with it and in 
turn also the gear on which it is pivoted. 

This motion in turn is transferred through 
the other gear and sprockets to the shaft 
carrying the bat and this is in turn given a 
revolution, during which it forces the full 
spool out of its place. As soon as this hap- 
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pens the two slides drop down to their orig- 
inal position, as at the beginning of winding 
a spool, so that when the lever, extending 
from the pawl, is brought around by the pawl 
still being in contact with the revolving 
ratchet, said lever comes in contact with the 
lowered retaining lever and the pawl is taken 
out of contact with the ratchet, which of 
course stops the motion. As soon as the full 
spool has been pushed out an empty one 
takes its place, being placed in position by a 
special mechanism, situated at the left hand 
side of the machine. The empty spools are 
held in reserve in a trough, as situated at the 
upper left hand corner of the machine, and 
are fed from it by the mechanism previously 
referred to. 

The bank creel: The filled spools, after 
taken from the machine, are placed in a creel 
at the back of the second breaker card, and 
the sliver fed directly from the spools to the 
card. This creel is known as a bank creei 
and consists of five horizontal pairs of rolls 
placed vertically over each other in the creel 
and sufficiently far apart to accommodate the 
spools on said rolls, dividing rods being 
placed vertically to separate the spools, said 
rods being oval in cross section to prevent 
accumulation of flyings about them. The 
rods are positively driven through gears, so 
as to produce a positive unwinding of the 
slivers. 

The advantages of the balling head over 
the common slide-drawing attachment are: 

(1) A saving in waste, since the spools can- 
not be “run over” and made too large by the 
operator’s negligence or while attending to 
other duties, 

(2) More doublings can be made at the 
second breaker card, a feature resulting in an 
evener count of yarn produced. 

(3) The positive unwinding motion on the 
creel prevents useless strain and consequent 
breakage of the slivers, as compared to com- 
mon side drawing and feeding the same to 
the second breaker card by what is known as 
lap system. 

One disadvantage of this system of feeding 
compared to a continuous feed is, that it 
takes on an average, one full day to produce 
one set of these balls for the creel, hence the 
receiving card will be one day behind the 
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feeding card. This no doubt will be of great 
inconvenience if carding small lots, or want- 
ing roving quickly, besides all the waste 
made during this day by the receiving card 
(which cannot be used over again with the 
original lot) must be stored until a duplicate 
lot is picked. 

The object of the Apperly feed is to make 
the delivery of the sliver or side drawing, 
from one carding engine to its successive 
carding engine (1 to 2 or 2 to 3) a continu- 
ous operation, the sliver being fed to the re- 
ceiving card in such a manner so as to pro- 
duce an even and uniform feed across the 
whole working width of the card. 

To accomplish this even and uniform feed- 
ing, the delivered sliver has to be laid by the 
Apperly feed diagonally back and _ forth 
across the width of the feed table of the re- 
ceiving carding engine, making it a contin- 
uous layer of sliver corresponding to that of 
a lap as used in the revolving flat card, in 
connection with cotton spinning. 

The Apperly feed consists in two different 
mechanisms, viz: 

(1) A delivering mechanism for the pre- 
ceding card and 

(2) A mechanism for laying the continu- 
ously delivered sliver diagonally on the feed 
table of the succeeding card. 

The first mentioned mechanism consists of 
a trumpet and a pair of calender rolls, sit- 
uated at the side of the delivery end of the 
card, and by which the film of carded wool is 
condensed and in this shape taken from the 
carding engine, from it then is guided up- 
wardly to an overhead guide pulley, then to 
a similar One, suitably located, so that the 
sliver in passing from it is in a convenient po- 
sition to be fed through the laying mechan- 
ism, and which constitutes the principal part 
of the Apperly feed, for which reason a de- 
scription of it will not be amiss. 

The mechanism is placed diagonally to the 
feed table, and consequently the travel of its 
“carrier” back and forth across the feed table 
of the receiving carding engine is at a cor- 
responding angle. This carrier has a pair of 
feed rolls provided on it, which are driven by 
the movement of said carrier back and forth, 
the sliver being positively laid on the table. 

The carrier is the principal part of the 
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of a rock- 
ing plate carrying a pair of gears, which are 
in mesh with each other and one of which is 
always in contact with a stationary rack. On 
the same studs with these gears are the feed 
From the fact that one 
of the gears is in contact with the rack and 
the two gears are in mesh with each other, 
the carrier is moved by its traveling 
receive a rotation and 
consequently also the feed rolls. 

In order that these feed rolls will always 
direction, independent of the 


mechanism and consists essentially 


rolls of the carrier. 


when 


chain the gears will 


revolve in one 


movement of the carrier, the rocking plate 
is moved at the end of each traverse of the 
carrier, and when consequently the gear 


with the rack is moved 
and the other gear thrown 
for which reason the reverse di 
travel of the carrier does not 
direction of rotation of the feed 


which is in contact 
ut of 
into contact, 
rection of 
change 
rolls. 


contact, 


the 


(To be continued.) 
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Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weaz Repeat 6 X 6. 





a 
Warp—4650 ends, 12 harness, straight draw. 
Reed—18X 4=65 inches wide. 


Dress— 
3 ends, 2 458 worsted, black = 3 ends 
rend, 2 458 worsted, ight and dark gray aod ae rae 
rend, 2/45s worsted, black ¢ A 23 =e 44 Cnads 
rend, 2/4s5s worsted, light and dark g = 1end 
Repeat of pattern: 48 ends 
Filling— 66 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
picks, 2/30s pets pre ick ives insane 3 picks 
1 pick, 2/30s worsted, light and dark gray D se ie an ty etal 
pick, 2/308 worsted, bla k. \ 7a oe 
1 pick, 2/30s w rsted, light nd dark ¢ pick 
Repeat of pattern 54 picks 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
ee 


Worsted Suiting. 





Complete Weave. Repeat 4 X4. 





Warp— 4112 ends, 12 or 16 harness straight draw. 


Reed—15% X 4=—66 inches wide in loom. 
Dress— 

3 ends, 2/408 worsted, dark brown....... . 
tend, 1/328 worsted, black and 1/64s white, twist | 
rend, 2/40s worsted, dark brown 


; ends, 1/32s worsted, black and 1/64s white, twist | 

: ends, 2/408 worsted, fancy mix ( 

rend, 1/328 worsted, black: and 1 64s white, twist 
end, 2/40s worsted, fancy mix 

ends, 1/338 worsted, "black a: nd1 64s white, twist J 


xX 4 = 64 ends 
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2 ends, 2/408 worsted, dark brown 
2 ends, 1/338 worsted, black and 1/648 w hite, twist { a 
2 ends, 2/408 worsted, fancy mix md ‘ ¢ X 3 = 24end 
2e nds, 1/328 worsted, bl: . kand1 648 W hite , twis tl 
rend, 2/52s worsted, red ; oe ; 1 end 
I end, 2/408 worsted, dark brown ...... = 1end 
2 ends, 1/328 worsted, black and 1/64s white, twis eo = 2ends 
2 ends, 2/40s worsted, fancy mix = 2ends 
2 ends, 1/328 w orsted, black and 1/64s white, twist 2 ends 
1end, 2/52s worsted, OE ccnaieas =e tend 
rend, 3/408 worsted, dark brow Oh Sereicscwens ne = 1end 
2 ends, 1/328 worsted, black anc 1/648 white twist) 
2 ends, 2 408 w orsted, Sancy mix ... ..cccocecsese Z a — 
2 ends, 1/32s worsted, *plack and1 eqrwenien, twist { * 3 = a4 ends 
2¢ nds, 2/408 worsted, dark brow ‘ 
ae nds, 328 worsted, black and1 ‘/645 white twist . --=> 2ends 
eel a 408 worsted, fancy mix... = 2ends 
2 ends, 1/33s worsted, black and 1/648 white, twist -= 2ends 
Repeat of pattern 128 ends 

Filling—64 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
3 picks, 1/328 worsted, black and 1/64s white, } 

LWISE 2. ccccccccces 
1 pick, 2/4cs worsted, fancy mix. ‘ 
1 pick, 1/328 w orsted, black and 1/64s white, 

tw ist . . } 
3} picks, 2/408 worsted, fancy mix ‘ iit eine 
: pi cks, 1/32s worsted, black and 1/64s white, { oer 

tw BSE woccccccccsecses . | 
1 pick, 2/40s worsted, dark brown 
1 pick, 1/328 worsted, black and 1/64s white, 

CWISE 2c cvccccscccccceces ° ' 


wn 


picks, 2/408 worsted, dark brown 


2 picks, 1/328 worsted, black and 1/64s white, 
CWESE 2.00000 . ove : 
2 picks, 2/40s worsted, fancy mix...... \ 
t * 2 . . x 4 = 33 picks 
2 picks, 1/33s worsted, black and 1/64s white, { ms 


twist ....eeee eevee ee cooe | 
2 picks, 2/408 worsted, dark brown 


2 picks, 1/32s worsted, black and 1/64s white, twist = 2picks 
2 picks, 2/40s worsted, fancy mix = 2picks 
2 picks, 1/328 worsted, black and 1/64s white, twist = 2picks 
1 pick, 2/408 worsted, dark brown ..... Frans = 1 pick 

pick, 2/52s worsted, te = 1 pick 
2 picks, 1/32s worsted, blac k and 1 64s wh ite, ‘twist 2 picks 
2 picks, 2/40s worsted, fancy mix on 2 picks 
2 picks, 1/328 worsted, black and 1/64s white, twist = 2picks 
1 pick, 2/408 worsted, dark brown........ cbsdeunns = 1 pick 
1 pick, 2/5as worsted, red............ cocosescsae 3 pick 
2 picks, 1/328 worsted, black and 1/64s white, ) 

twist eecceee oe 

2 picks, 2/40s worsted, fancy mix . ‘ rar elP k 
2 picks, 1/328 worsted, black and 1/64s white, f * 44> aia ae 


twist tee 
2 picks, 2/40s worsted, ‘dark brown.......-.. J 


Repeat of pattern: 144 picks 


Finish —W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
coast oeeeeEeEEEEEEEEEEED TEER 


Worsted Suiting. 





Complete Weave. Repeat 4 X4 





Warp—3840 ends, 8 or 12 harness straight draw. 
Reed—15 X 4 = 66 inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 
1 end, 3/64s worsted, 2 ends dark gray and 1 end white = 1 end 
1 end, 2/525 worsted, aga ke eiaanhs haedtvavslegttnen = 1end 
1 end, 3/04s worsted, 2 ends dark gray and 1 -—e) 
white. PERS eRSORCDEES Cech ou eh eaeSO'D < 5 = 10ends 
1 end, 2/325 worsted. brown.....-.-.. , \* ; 
I er nd, 3/64s worsted, 2 ends dark 
gray and 1 end white . wee XK 6 = 12) 
1 end, 2/32s worsted, drab .......... { es ; 
rend, 3/648 worsted, 2 ends dark (X 3 = 72ends 
gray and 1 end white... vistna x6= 12) 
1 end, 2/328 worsted, brown ........ 
1 end, 3/648 worsted, 2 ends dark gray and 1 end ) 
Ws 3606s ewnene Fr dete dod oat sews x 6 = I2ends 
1 end, 2/328 worsted dr ib aera j 


96 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 
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Filling —63 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
1 pick, 3/528 worsted, black and white, twisted witl 
single 52s worsted black - 
ick, 2/§28 worsted, red = 
k, 2/528 worsted, black and white, twisted ) 
with single 53s worsted black eas sicks 
k, 2/538 worsted black ) 
k, 2/528 worsted, ick and) 
white twisted with single sas , se 
worsted black .... ca i 
pick, 23/28 worsted, brown 
ick, 2/§2s worsted, black and 
vhite, twisted with single Sas ; 
vorsted black : es ee 
k, 2/32s worsted, black ; 
ick, 2/52s worsted, black and white, twisted ) 
vith single s2s worsted black tis x6 = 12 picks 
<, 2/338 worsted brow \ 


f patter: pick 


Repeat « 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
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A CLOTH SMOOTHING DEVICE FOR 
LOOMS. 


The object aimed at in this new device is 

provide 
wrinkling and cockling of the cloth is re- 
moved before the latter is wound on the 
cloth roll. The device is used in connection 
with the take-up roll of the loom and con- 
sists in providing to said take-up roll, a bar 


means by which any possible 


which is fastened on each side of the loom 
in such a position that it will reach so far into 
the angle between the take-up roll, and the 
cloth as it comes from the loom, that it will 
form somewhat of a bend in the cloth, and 
thus smoothen, or as we might call it, iron 
out all the wrinkles or cockles which pos- 
sibly are formed at weaving. 

In order to be able to better explain the 
construction and operation of the new device 
to the reader, the accompanying illustration 
is given, the same showing the new device in 
operation, those portions of the loom to 
which it more particularly refers only being 
given. 
and 


the construction 


operation of the new device is best given by 


A description of 


quoting letters of references accompanying 
the same and of which a shows us a portion 
of one of the two frame sides of a loom, b, 
a bracket fastened to this loom side, a dupli- 
‘ate of this bracket being also attached to 
the other side of the loom. c is the sand 
roll, d the take-up roll and e guide rolls, all 
of them being carried in suitable bearings 
provided for this purpose in bracket, b. 

As now constructed, the loom is provided 
with a bar, f, arranged in bracket, b, said 
bar being provided with the intention that 


SMOOTHING DEVICE 
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the same will remove wrinkles formed in the 
cloth, by means being formed with a convex 
curve, but which it fails to accomplish. 

The inventor of the new device discards 
with the use of said bar any more than using 
it as a means for supporting the new bar, 
g, and which forms the gist of the new in- 
vention. 
formed 


This new bar, g, has one long side 
as a convex curve, and is hollowed 
out for making it lighter, and has the edges 
with which the cloth comes in contact 





rounded. 


rear side of 


To the bar, g (one 
near each end) are fastened eyes to which in 
turn are fastened the hooks or wires for sup- 
porting it to bar, f, and thus holding it in 
such a position that the cloth in passing 
from the take-up roll to the winding roll will 
tend to press against the curved side of the 
bar, which causes any wrinkles to be re- 
moved, and the cloth is wound on the roll 
perfectly smooth. 
pains caaiatatieibneila amici 

In the United Kingdom there are 107 jute 
factories, and of these 97 are located in Scot- 
land. 


It is estimated that the cotton crop of 
Russia in 1906 amounted to about 650,000 
bales of 500lb. The previous largest crop 
was that of 1900, with 500,000 bales. The 
annual consumption of cotton by Russian 
spinners is estimated at about 1,200,000 to 
1,300,000 bales. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
At Home and Abroad. 


IMITATING FUR IN WOVEN FABRICS. 


From Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Textil-Industrie.) 


cloth in imitation of 
fur requires special manipulation in both the 
weaving 


Che manufacture of 


and the finishing processes and has 
that in 
woven 
Natural fur has 


been developed to such a degree 
many cases it is difficult to detect the 
goods from the natural fur. 


hair lying generally in one direction pointing 
from the head to the tail. This peculiarity is 
imitated in plush fabrics by brushing the pile 
and then setting it in position by steaming. 
Another peculiarity of the natural fur is that 


the hairs vary in length and as a conse- 
quence the fur is thicker next to the skin 
than on the outside. This is also closely imi- 
tated in the woven goods. 

Fig. I is an imitation of a polar bear skin. 
The weave pattern for this sample is shown 
at Fig. 2, being the ordinary Utrecht velvet 
weave so extensively used in the manufac- 
ture of plush. Figs. 3 and 4 show two longi- 
tudinal sections of the cloth. The warp pat- 
tern consists of two pile threads, a and c, and 
two ground threads, b and d, arranged i 


- we me 


| cipienitindiatnacnial 
' 

| cncanaitinnsl i sdscasiall 
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this order, a bc d. The pattern consists of 
four ends in the warp and six picks in the 
filling, the two pile sheds in which the wire 
rods are inserted being reckoned in the fill- 
ing pattern. The ground threads of the 
warp, b c, considered apart from the pile 
threads, form a rib with two picks in a shed. 
After every two picks all the ground threads 
are lowered and one-half the pile threads are 
raised, alternating with the odd and even 
threads. In the cross section, Fig. 2, the 
pile pick is shown at shed 1 and shed 4, 
where a metal rod is inserted having a 
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groove at the top along which a knife is 
afterward drawn to cut the pile. 

The tufts of the pile are transposed as 
shown by comparing Fig. 3 with Fig. 4. 
This necessitates weaving the pile warp from 
two separate beams; one for threads, a, and 
the other for threads, c. 





FIG. 5. FIG, 6. 


The advantage of this weave consists in 
the fact that the pile threads are well 
stitched in the fabric, there being four picks 
separating the projecting tufts. This is 
shown at Fig. 3. The pile thread, a, passes 
over the rod at r, then under the first pick 
and over the second and third, and then un- 
der the fourth pick, after which it is brought 
over the rod, r?. This gives a much better 
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ferent sizes having grooves on the side at 
varying distances from the lower side. Fig. 
6 is a longitudinal cross section of a fabric 
in which three different rods are used. Rod 
1 is 4 inches high, and having a groove at 
the top gives two tufts, 4 and 5, each 4 inches 
long. Rod 2 is 7 inches high and has 
groove at the side 4 inches from the cloth, 
giving two tufts, one, 6, 4 inches long, and 
the other, 7, 10 inches long. Rod 3 is 12 
inches high and has a groove half way down 
the side, giving one tuft, 8, 6 inches long and 
the other, 9, 18 inches long. 

The sample shown at Fig. 1 is woven in a 
reed having 22 dents per inch, each dent con- 
taining a pile thread and a ground thread as 
shown at Fig. 2. The method of reeding the 
warp shown in Fig. 2 ensures a smooth ap 
pearance of the goods. The ground thread, 
b, and the pile thread, c, interlace the filling 
in almost exactly the same manner. If these 
two threads were drawn in the same dent, as 
shown at Fig. 7, there would be danger of 
the two threads becoming transposed in the 
cloth, bringing thread, c, at the left of 
thread, b, and destroying the regularity of 
the pile, which is essential in smooth plushes 

Figs. 2 and 9 show the warp reeded so as 
to bring in each dent two threads that inter- 
lace the filling opposite to each other. 
Moreover, it is advisable in order to produce 





stitching of the pile than that shown at Fig. 
5, where the pile thread after being cut is 
held by only one pick. 

The rod shown at Figs. 3 and 4 gives a pile 
of uniform height, each being cut in the 
centre along the groove at the top of the 
rod, making all the tufts of the same length. 
In the natural fur, however, the hairs vary 
in length. This variation is reproduced in 
the woven fabric by the use of rods of dif- 


FIG. 8. FIG. 9. 


a uniform pile to have a pile thread at the 
left of the thread that interlaces the filling 
in opposite order to it; that is, making the 
pile thread the left hand thread in each dent. 
The pile thread is then held firmly in posi- 
tion by the ground thread to the right when 
the knife cuts the pile from left to right. 
This arrangement of the warp threads is 
shown at Figs. 2 and 9g. If, however, the pile 
thread, c, is the right hand thread in each 
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dent, Fig. 8 (bringing to the right of it in 
the cloth in the adjoining dent the ground 
thread, b, that interlaces the filling in the 
same manner as the pile thread), the knife 
may draw the pile thread over the ground 
thread. The warp for the sample shown con- 
sists of 2/36s mohair for the pile, one thread 
in the heddle, and 2/24s cotton for the 
ground thread, two threads in the heddle. 
The filling is woven with 32 picks per inch, 


exclusive of the pile sheds. The cheaper 





2 
ster 


FIG 10. 


qualities are made with a coarser set and the 
pile threads are set in a different order, say, 
in a pattern of 8 to 12 picks, instead of 4 
picks, as shown at Fig. 4. 

Fig. 10 shows two longitudinal sections of 
a weave having 8 picks in the filling pattern. 

This class of goods has of late years been 
made on power looms, but not with tufts of 
different lengths. Neither is it possible to 
obtain so deep a pile on the power loom as 
by the aid of rods on the hand loom. The 
production of the power loom, however, is 
much greater and reduces the price so as to 
prevent competition of the hand loom goods. 
The goods as they come from the loom are 
heavy and unattractive in appearance be- 
cause the yarn in the pile still retains much 
of the twist imparted in spinning and twist- 
ing, the desired appearance must therefore 
be obtained by finishing. The goods are 
first napped either by hand or machine in 
order to separate the fibres composing the 
tufts in the pile. This work is much better 


1 


done with dull wire. The goods are next 


whipped to raise the pile and then cropped 
to remove any straggling fibres. 

The pieces are steamed in a closed kettle 
at a pressure of about eight pounds. The 
cloth is suspended by one selvage from 
hooks arranged in the form ofa spiral, bring- 
ing the whole piece within the circle formed 
by the steam chamber. In this way the pile 
does not come in contact with any part of 
the piece and all sharp folds in the fabric are 
avoided. Such folds are liable to be set in 
the steaming process, resulting in marks that 
can not be removed. The goods are steamed 
for about three-quarters of an hour, then left 
to cool, after which they are rinsed in an 
open washer in a 5° Be. soda solution, then 
rinsed well; after the water is well drained 
off, the goods can be bleached if it is 
desired to imitate the fur of the polar 
bear; or dyed and the tips of the pile 
afterward bleached white to imitate the 
fur of the reindeer. In the latter case the 
light or dark brown shades are stripped 
with a hot solution of permanganate oi 
potash in a wooden tub. The temperature 
should not be over 100° F. The goods 
should be run through the liquor in the 
open width without wrinkles. When the de- 
sired shade is obtained the pieces are rinsed 
in cold water, extracted and dried on tenter 
bars. The pieces after rinsing are frequent- 
ly run for half an hour in a dilute solution of 
glycerine, about two pounds being used for 
a piece, which greatly increases the lustre of 
the cloth. The bleaching solution by which 
the color is stripped from the top of the pile 
consists of a mixture of eight parts of per- 
oxide of hydrogen and one part of muriatic 
acid. This is applied either by hand or ma- 
chine on the face of the goods. The brown 
color is stripped from the projecting ends of 
the fibres. During this stripping process and 
for some time afterward the goods are ex- 
posed to the air to prevent the body of the 
fabric from being affected. They are then 
washed, extracted and dried 





For the fiscal year of 1906 our exports to 
Switzerland amounted in value to only $399,- 
999; our imports from Switzerland in the 
same year amounted to $23,421,000. 
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THE SQUARE MOTION WORSTED COMB. 


BY JOHN BROWN 


The square motion comb, originally 
patented in 1846 by the late S. C. Lister 
(afterward Lord Masham), passed through 
many vicissitudes before it was made into a 
workable machine in the early fifties, mainly 
by contrivances invented and patented by 
the late Sir I. Holden and members of his 
firm. 

Fig. 1 shows the working side of a square 





It derives its name from the 
fact that the working combs on passing 


motion comb. 


through fibres, delivering neps, drawing 
from staple and returning to circle work in 
a square as shown at Fig. 2. Unlike the 
Noble and nip machines, the wool passing 
through this machine does not come off 
simply as top and noil, but-owing to the free 
way in which the wool is placed on the 
carrying circle, overhanging fibres are left 
inside the circle, which have to be taken out 
before the noil is finally stripped. 

The fibres thus drawn from the noil are 
called “backings”; and by the peculiar way 
in which the working or clearing head 
(square motion) cleans the staple, part of the 
short wool is brought away with the neps, 
etc. This is called “robbings” and they, to- 
gether with the backings, have to be taken 
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back and recarded and worked up. Fig. 2 
shows the backing and noil stripper. In 
spite of this drawback the square motion has 
steadily made its way and as several of the 
royalties on the various patents have expired 
it is now the type of machine most generally 
used in the great French wool combing cen- 
ters. The largest firm of wool combers in 
England use it exclusively for short wools. 
One of the reasons for this is that all the 
staple is kept in one direction, differing in 
this respect from the Noble comb, where the 





staple is divided and the sliver draws from 
both ends. Again the fallers of the working 
head pass through every part of the stock 
about eleven times during the process of 
This not only ensures thorough 


Circle {i a 


. — 


FIG. 2. 


combing. 


combing, but, by the hot gills passing 
through the wool so many times, gives a fin- 
ish or bloom to the sliver, which is not at- 
tained by any other combing machine. It 
produces a top with the very highest spin- 
ning qualities, and one that can be worked 
with the lowest percentage of waste. This 
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is an impgrtant consideration when wool short wool to be drawn into the sliver; H, 
prices rule high. Fig. 3 is a view of the draw off rollers from which the combed 
square motion comb showing the draw-off _ sliver passes along the table leather to I, the 
for sliver, backing, and noil. calender rollers, thence to J, the coiler; K, 





FIG. 3. 
DESCRIPTION OF WORKING PARTS. is the stripping knife which clears the seg- 
e . ° 1 > ues ae , © »o9 o CS . , ; 
Fig. 4 is a plan showing the relative posi- ™ents, pulling any adhering fiber down into 
: Bees we . rele aclciner Sy ae a 
tion of the principal working parts. A, the the circle; L, backing rollers for stripping 


feed rollers which are driven by a worm gear !0ng overhanging fibers out of the noil; M, 
fixed at the head of the filling head shaft 
shown plainly at the right of Fig. 3; B B, 
filling heads which work alternately at a 
slight angle; C, carrying circle, 4 feet in 
diameter with two rows of pins; D, press 
plate which covers the circle at the point 
where the square motion fallers pass 
through the fibre holding the wool firmly in 
the circle; E, square motion, the main comb- 
ing part of a machine; F, push-up knife, the 
function of which is to lift the wool from the 
bottom of the circle into overhanging seg- 





Te ssa 





FIG. 4 


ments of the “nacteur” or inverted circle; noil stripper, which clears the circle ready 
F*, wind chest with movable nozzles for for refilling by B B. In many instances in- 
directing the fibres to the draw-off rollers; stead of backing rollers and noil stripper a 
G, cut off knife for regulating the amount of small inverted circle is placed near K. The 
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noil is pushed up into this and the backings 
stripped off by small rollers placed outside. 

Fig. 5 is a plan of the driving parts. The 
figures in diagram show the diameters of the 
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pulleys and the number of teeth in 


wheels, 





the 
thus making it easy to calculate the 
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relative speeds of the various parts of the 
machine. A, main pulleys; B, shaft for 
driving backing roller and noil stripper; C C, 
pulleys for square motion; D D, pulleys for 
push-up knife; E E, pulleys for filling heads; 
F, driving wheels or draw off rollers and noil 
stripper; H, driving for 3-inch feed rollers; 
C*, equal bevel wheels on square motion 
shaft. It will be noted that all the main. 
working parts are driven from one shaft. 


This shaft lies at the base of the machine, 
Fig. 3, ensuring rigidity and absence of vi- 
bration. 


We will now examine the construction and 
functions of the various working parts, com- 
mencing with the filling heads. These are 
two in number and in their action copy very 
closely the movements of the hand and arm 


of the old hand comber. Fig. 6 shows a 


front and side view of the filling heads. The 
parts are designated as follows: A, worm; 
B, brass wheel geared into the work; C, rack 


for raising or lowering the filling heads; D, 
delivery rollers; E, regulator bar for setting 
filling and further from the 
G, bevel wheels for delivery 
rollers; H, hollow square brush to keep sliv- 
ers from splaying during the delivery to the 
circle; X, eccentrics on shaft. 

On the main shaft two eccentrics are fixed 


heads nearer 
carrying circle; 





at the point corresponding to the human 


elbow. The outer edge of each eccentric 
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forms a worm into which is geared a brass 
wheel for driving the delivery rollers. So 
the eccentric not only gives the lashing mo- 
tion, but also-regulates the amount of wool 
delivered by the rollers. The reason why a 
brass wheel is used is that owing to the 
strain there is much wear and tear and as it 
would be difficult to replace a worm the 
wheel is made of this soft metal. When wear 
does take place the wheel can be changed in 
a few moments by simply removing a nut, 
putting on a new wheel and refastening the 
nut. The shaft bracket is fixed in the wheel 
and the rack bearings, C, as are also the 
brackets of the steadying shaft, E. This 
combination enables the filling heads to be 
either raised or lowered or drawn backward 


or forward as required. 
(To be continued.) 
—$$ $$ — 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


Merchants and agents were incredulous 
about the proposed stoppage of Lancashire 
looms for a fortnight. They knew that un- 
der enough provocation spindles could be 
stopped to rearrange supply of raw cotton 
and demand for yarn. But that 350,000 or 
450,000 looms could be idle for a fortnight 
to readjust the relation between prices of 
cloth and yarn was reckoned improbable. 
They said, “Burnley will never stop,” but 
Burnley, the largest weaving town in the 
world, has stopped and has confounded the 
skeptics. One week has been dropped out 
of the working year, beside the regular holi- 
day week. Six days more are to be cut out 
before the end of October and other weav- 
ing towns are loyal to their Association. 

The weaving mills can have any quantity 
of orders, but on them there is no mention- 
able profit. Spinners get both orders and 
profits, and the less a spinner thinks of his 
reputation and the fewer “points on” he 
pays for spinnable cotton, the more money 
can he make. The two weeks of play are 
intended to bring yarn prices down and to 
stint the cloth market and help cloth prices 
up. Even were spinners to do anything so 
improbable as to stop spinning out their 
present margins it is believed that the effect 
on the cloth market would be generally 


wholesome. However, Lancashire cannot 
pay 16 cents for cotton, a 10-cent margin be- 
tween cotton and twist to the spinner and 
sell all the regular cloths of the trade. Typi- 
cal plain goods of a barometrical sort were, 
prior to the stoppage, just Io per cent. 
dearer than the utmost limit at which steady 
sales have ever been known. Thus it is seen 
that even the weaving worm will turn and 
that the cotton trade of Lancashire becomes 
a marvellously organic whole. 


* * * 


Users of the coal tar colors were threat- 
ened a while ago with an advance in the 
price of tar, consequent upon the enlarged 
employment of that material in making dust- 
less roads. The prospect is changing. If 
half the anticipation is realized the basis of 
dyestuffs will become cheaper. Contingent 
on the success of various processes of mak- 
ing smokeless fuel by the distillation of coal 
at low heats, illimitable quantities of ben- 
zales will be poured on the market. There 
is no certainty. There is just enough appre- 
hension of extended production to counter- 
balance our fears that coal tar is going to 
be unpleasantly dearer. 


* * * 


As the trade in mohair luster linings and 
dress goods is being taken seriously in 
America a glimpse at the profits made by 
Wm. Fison & Co. of Bradford may not be 
unwelcome. ‘From a plant worth $651,000 
(inclusive of land, buildings, houses and 
water rights), the average return during 13 
years has been $101,700 after charging de- 
preciation. The extreme range of profit 
has been from $190,000 in 1895, when mo- 
hair doubled in value, to $58,000 in the 
Dingley tariff year. During eight years past 
the profits have maintained the general aver- 
age. This mill is one of the very few in 
England which derives power from water 
turbines—only one-fifth of the load is car- 
ried by steam. 


¥ * * 


Lighting is a matter that has been care- 
fully studied in the construction of our new 
mills, of which the fronts are largely glass. 
In the old mills the aim was rather to make 
a window that nobody could see through 
than one that would admit light. One who 
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has compared mill windows in three coun- 
tries reports that factories are better lighted 
in Germany than in England and better in 
England than in America. “A bad light,” 
Shadwell writes in his “Industrial Eff- 
ciency,” “is the most conspicuous defect of 
American factory premises.” In Germany 
he never saw an ill-lighted workroom, he 
found buildings well spread out and ob- 
served that textile mills have rarely more 
than three or four stories. 


* 7 * 


The loss upon goods damaged in process, 
or cancelled by reason of delay, falls with 
heaviness on the commission manufacturer. 
The loss is one that the syndicated piece- 
dyers have sought to minimize, both by re- 
sisting claims and making improved ar- 
rangements for the marketing of spoiled 
goods. A job department, under the care of 
a manager at $2,000 a vear, who is experi- 
enced in the odd-lot business, is maintained 
by the Bradford Dyers’ Association. The 
combine steadfastly refuses to allow its dye- 
ing customers to debit damaged cloths at a 
profit and the manager’s exclusive business 
is to make the utmost of the “cold pig.” 
This he does by persistent attention to the 
London and Manchester dealers and cloth- 
iers who utilize job goods and short lengths. 


* * * 


In a Bradford dress-goods mill, somewhat 
noted for cheap fancies, the search for novel 
yarn effects is carried out in a singular way. 
\n old spinner has for his sole duty the re- 
doubling of any odd lengths of yarn he can 
find. His days are spent in combining sin- 
gles with four-folds, two-folds with three- 
folds and so forth, as fancy prompts him. 
He uses the colors and threads in the great- 
est possible number of ways and sends the 
samples in skeins to the salesman-designer. 
The latter goes through them to find a peg 
on which to hang an idea. And from time 
to time combinations have been hit upon 
which have helped the profits of the season. 
The system looks a little accidental, but it 
has the merit of bringing fresh effects at no 
expense save in labor. 
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Among worsted spinning overlookers a 
frequent topic of debate is whether a man is 
better for having been trained in a large 
mill or a small one. Opinion inclines 
toward the small mill in which an overlooker 
has to be at least half a mechanic, to be self- 
reliant and exercise foresight. In the event 
of machinery going wrong in any way in the 
large mill it is the overseer’s duty to send 
for a mechanic and leave rectification to him. 
In the small mill the overseer has to apprise 
himself of trouble before it occurs. To 
avoid worse to follow, he sees keenly to 
lubrication and makes advance repairs in 
order to lengthen the life of any part that is 
shaky. The argument is that the small mill 
produces a wider type of mind. The man 
trained in it has closer interest in everything 
that concerns his work and the man from 
the large mill—if he is like many—takes care 
not to know anything outside his narrow 
range of duty. The comparison is not uni- 
versally just, but where labor is far sub- 
divided an indolent turn of mind toward the 
accessories of one’s own work is more en- 
couraged. “It’s not my job” is frequently 
on the lips of the man tied to one operation. 


~ * * 


The tendency is to equip textile schools 
more handsomely and schemes are afoot to 
spend $200,000 at Bradford and $350,000 at 
Leeds. Huddersfield sas just refused to 
vote $20,000 for the extension of its textile 
college and apparently on a point of princi- 
ple rather than of economy. The view ac- 
cepted is that the school should teach service 
rather than practice. The fear is that by 
dint of continual extensions the town will 
have a municipal mill upon its hands which, 
like some schools in Germany, will have to 
sell its products in the market. The compe- 
tition might not be serious, but to make a 
school a commercial undertaking is to un- 
dermine its educative value. At present, 
Huddersfield says that the school is to teach 
what the mill does not and in saying so the 


ratepayers’ representatives are possibly not 
uninfluenced by the thought that their policy 
will save money. 


* * * 


The Bradford Conditioning-House, after 
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the recent scandals, invites a renewal of con- 
fidence. An advisory committee of traders 
along with the city corporation are supervis- 
ing the work of the institution. A new man- 
ager has been appointed and Bradford wool 
people are trying to forget that false certifi- 
cates of condition ever were issued. Espe- 
cially on the Continent the scandals have 
done untold harm to Bradford’s reputation. 
The Conditioning-House is now on its met- 
tle and the control is conscious that it has 
something to live down. 

In Manchester the Testing-House is the 
property of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Privately-owned conditioning houses have 
existed abroad, but after the shock received 
at Bradford, the wool trade of Europe looks 
with suspicion on any certificates that are 
not borne out by the condition of the ma- 
terial when it is delivered. 


* + * 


The effect of a recent legal decision al- 
ready reported here has been to say that the 
permissible percentage of moisture in cotton 
yarn is 8 per cent. Spinners and manufac- 
turers have had to determine whether they 
would contest that ruling and allow the 
courts of appeal to give this limit some of 
the force of law. Wisely they have declined 
the encounter and their own associations will 
endeavor to establish for themselves a scale 
of “condition.” In view of the Oldham 
judgment efforts have to be made to adjust 
the whole question of damp in raw cotton 
and in yarn. 

* * * 

The answer to an inquiry as to what the 
“Youla” process is, must be that the latter 
is a mystery. The treatment is more effec- 
tive and costs more than the usual willowing 
and rather less than carbonizing. It is a 
secret, unpatented, mechanical process used 
primarily for clearing wool of seeds and dirt 
and also for cleaning cotton waste. There is 
some talk of employing this means of clean- 
ing wool in the wool-growing countries—so 
saving freight. Machines are not sold or 
exhibited, but work on commission in Brad- 
ford, Rochdale and Roubaix. 


* * * 


Among French dress goods which have 


been bought well for the winter season is an 
ingenious cloth at around 30 cents of the 
fancy Amazon type. Warp and filling are in 
three colors forming large tartan checks and 
the warp is to the face. The cloth is teazled 
and this raising, besides disguising the fab- 
ric, produces a very pleasant rainbow effect 
running warp-ways. Colorings ,vary, but in 
a typical pattern blue melts into brown and 
brown into green rainbow-fashion across the 
width. A pattern of this skirting is to be 
seen at the Textile World Record office. 
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GRINDING CARD CLOTHING. 





BY ROSCOE MANNING. 


Card clothing requires a great deal of care 
and attention in order to ensure good work, 
and as the direct care of the cards is in the 
hands of the grinder much of the responsi- 
bility for the difference between good and 
poor yarn rests with him. 

A good grinder must be a good manager 
of help and be able to discern the difference 
between a good and a poor stripper. He 
must also possess tact to enable him to get 
along with his men and get the best out of 
them with the least possible amount of fric- 
tion. Then he must be able to acquaint him- 
self with the peculiarities of each card he 
grinds. By this I mean he must know if he 
has any soft wire that will be liable to hook 
if he puts the grinding wheels on too hard; 
on the other hand he should note and re- 
member the cards that have wire on that has 
been tempered too hard, and that requires 
the grinding wheels to be set down very 
hard to make an impression on the point. I 
have seen cards ground so lightly on hard 
tempered steel wire that after grinding a 
whole day and then being set up they looked 
no better than before they were ground. Al- 
though an advocate of light grinding, I have 
had these cards taken down again and the 
grinder set down fairly hard to get a point 
on that would stay without hooking the wire. 
When the card was set up again it did good 
work. 

The grinder must also be able to set his 
cards as close as possible without facing or 
taking the point off the wire. He need not 
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use a 5/1000 gauge but he must be able to 
tell if the fillet is a trifle loose and on ac- 
count of the centrifugal force of the cylinder 
whether the fillet is liable to raise a little. A 
7/1000 gauge might be all right for one card, 
where the fillet was on good and tight; on 
another card, he might have to use a 10/1000 
gauge to keep the wire on the cylinder from 
rubbing against the wire on the flats. 

Good grinders’ are __ scarce. Why? 
Twenty-five years ago, cotton mill opera- 
tives were mostly English, Irish, Scotch, 
Germans and Americans. These people 
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FIG. I. 


were mostly mill operatives from childhood, 
and advanced from one grade to another as 
they grew older. A boy went into the card 
room as a sweeper or alley boy; during his 
spare time he would learn to run drawing 
frames or railway heads, knowing that if he 
became proficient he would be promoted, 
with a corresponding advance in wages. 
When a railway or drawing boy he would 
learn to strip cards and the stripper would 
sometimes strip two or three years, during 
which time he would learn to grind, and 
when he got his section of cards he would 
be a good grinder. 

What are the conditions today? French 
Canadians took the places of the English 
speaking people. Poles, Italians, Greeks and 
Portuguese have in different localities sup- 
planted the French Canadians. A good 
many of these people have not enough am- 
bition to try to learn the English language, 
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and the ones who do have any ambition will 
not strip cards long enough to learn to 
grind, consequently we have no material to 
draw from. Of course we have the young 
men from the textile schools who are always 
anxious to learn to grind, and get other 
practical experience, but by the time they 
have worked as assistant grinder long 
enough to do that job fairly well, they think 
they ought to get a job as second hand 
somewhere. 

The selection of good card clothing is an 
important item ina mill. In order to do this 





successfully one must know what the condi- 
tions are to be as regards stock, speeds and 
the use of the manufactured article. No 
matter what we are going to card we must 
have a good foundation. I should want four 
layers of cotton and wool or cotton and linen 
for the foundation of my cylinder and doffer 
fillets. 

The difference between the numbering of 
the American and the English clothing is 
shown in the following table: 


American Points English 
No. of Wire. Per Sq. Foot. Counts 

28 43200 60s 

3° 50400 708 

31 57600 80s 

32 64800 gos 

33 72000 100s 

34 79200 110s 

35 86400 120s 

36 930Cc0 130s 


Cylinder and doffer fillets are made up of 
what is known as rib set clothing. Top flats 





. 
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are sometimes, but not always, set in a twill. 
Fig. 1 is a plain or rib set. Fig. 2 is a twill 
set. Each of these rows of wire is called a 
crown. In Fig. 1 there are four crowns to 
the inch in the width of the fillet. Each of 
the sets of three wires that are arranged 
diagonally is called a nogg and in one crown 
and one nogg there will be 6 points, each 
wire having 2 points. In Fig. 1 there are 
four crowns or 16 noggs to the inch. To 
find the number of points to the square foot 
we figure as follows: 

4—crowns per inch 

16—noggs per inch 

64 

3—teeth in one nogg 


IQ2 

2—points in one nogg 
28 
354 


144—inches in a sq. ft. 


55,296—points in one sq. ft. 
Fig. 2 represents a twill set, and the 
method of finding the number of points per 
square foot is the same as in a plain set. 


FILLET FOR CYLINDERS AND DOFFERS WITH 
4 CROWNS OR 24 POINTS PER INCH. 


Noges per Point American English 
inch Per Sq. Foot. No. of Wire. Counts, 
16 55296 31 80s 
a = “- ry “ee 

17 597 52 

18s 622085 32 90s 
19 65664 os 66 
2 600120 33 100s 
. er ‘3 ‘“ 
21 2576 

22 76032 34 110s 
23 79488 . “ 
24 52944 35 1208S 
25 56400 66 “ 
2¢t 59556 30 130s 


The exports of cotton manufactures from 
Manchester to the United States 


were as 


cotton worsteds and worsted stuffs, $101,167; 
cotton, velvets, fustians, etc., $603,609; yarn 
and thread, $2,167,115; a total of $7,813,960, 
and an increase over 1905 of $1,732,860. 


oe 


follows: 


1906 
Piece goods, $4,942,078; 


ORGANIZATION SHEETS FOR COTTON 
MILLS. 





BY B. M. PARKER. 
Assistant Professor in Textiles, West Raleigh, N. C. 


In estimating an organization sheet or 
working program of drafts, weights, speeds, 
production, and number of machines for a 
cotton mill, several important points have to 
be dealt with. 

In planning for a new mill the question of 
capacity and number of machines is not very 
difficult, but in planning for an old mill, the 
most desirable combination of drafts, dou- 
blings and speeds have sometimes to be 
abandoned and a less satisfactory arrange- 
ment resorted to in order to increase the 
production of some one class of machines 
and, by so doing, increase the total produc- 
tion. 

There is considerable range to drafts, 
weights and speeds on all classes of mill ma- 
chinery and there are probably no two mills 
on the same class of goods that have identi- 
cally the same program all through the dif- 
ferent processes. 

Aside from the capacity and proportions of 
the machines available, the most important 
considerations are the numbers and qualities 
of the varns made and the uses to which they 
are to be put. The finest numbers of yarn 
and the better qualities of hosiery yarns de- 
mand a long combed stock and a large num- 
ber of doublings. Coarse yarns for weaving 
do not require such stock and the number of 
doublings is decreased. Ali yarns for knit- 
ting, where a good quality is desired, should 
be spun from combed stock using the mule, 

with double roving and slack twist, as this 
tends to greater evenness and regularity. 

There is a very great diversity of opinion 
in regard to the use of single roving. Many 
mills on print cloth, using 28s warp and 32s 
filling, spin both from single roving; some 
spin both from double roving, and others use 
double roving on warp, on account of the 
added strength, and single roving on filling. 
If evenness is desired in coarse varns, double 
roving is often used and also in some cases to 
save making roving of a different size. As 
filling does not require so much strength as 
warp, it is often spun from single roving and 
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the warp, of about same size or coarser, is 
spun from double roving. 

In spinning 20s and under the intermediate 
roving frame is often thrown out and longer 
drafts used, while for finer yarns, say 60s and 
over, a fourth roving frame is used. 

It is always desirable to have as few sizes 
of roving as possible in making yarns of dif- 
ferent numbers, and it often happens in mills 
making a range of numbers, that longer and 
shorter drafts than are customary are used. 
The amount of draft at the various machines 
also depends upon the stock being used. 
Long staple cotton wili admit of more drafts 
than short staple cotton, and as a rule the 
draft increases as the bulk decreases. In 
figuring a program where there are no se- 
yere limitations, average drafts in each case 
would be assumed, varying these slightly to 
bring the roving to standard sizes, remem- 
bering that, within reasonable limits, the 
heavier the sliver and the rovings and the 
longer the drafts, the smaller the amount of 
machinery necessary to produce the required 
amount of roving. 

It is not possible to follow a program of 
weights and numbers exactly, but where any 
degree of care and accuracy is taken in work- 
ing it out, the actual results obtained will not 
vary greatly from the figured program. 

Below is given a program for 60s varn, 
using four processes of fly frames without 
combers. The drafts are all easy and this 
should give excellent results in actual prac- 
tice. 

PROGRAM FOR 60S YARN. 


Four processes of fly frames. Nocombers. 120 yds 
60s yarn weigh 16.66 grains. ° 

Allowing a contraction in length of yarn of 3% due to 
twisting: then 

16.66+-1.03=16.17 grains as weight of yarn as it leaves 
the rolls of the spinning frame. 

Spinning frame draft 10.3. Double 2. 


16.17 X 10.30 PF : ; 
: ea =83.3 grains, wt. of 120 yds. jack roving. 





2 
83.3--10=8.33 grains, weight 12 yds. jack roving = 12 
hank roving. 
Jack frame draft 6.82. Double 2. 
8.33 X 6.82 28.40 grains, wt. 12 yards fine 
2 = roving = 3.5 hank roving. 
Fine frame draft 5.83. Double 2. 
28.40 X 5.83 82.78 grains, weight 12 yds. inter- 
2 — mediate roving=1.20 hank roving. 


Intermediate frame draft 4.8. Double 2. 
82.78 X 4.8 199 grains, weight 12 yds. slubber 
2 a roving = .§ hank roving. 
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Slubber draft 3.6. No doubling. 
199 X 3.6 59.7 or 60 grains per yd., weight of 
12 < drawing sliver. 


Drawing frames draw six and double six at each proc- 
ess, giving a card sliver of 60 grains per yard. 
Draft of card 97. Allow 5% for waste. 
60 X 97 


95 X 437.5 = 14 oz. lap from finisher picker. 


Having worked out a suitable program of 
weights and drafts, the next step is to esti- 
mate the production required at each stage 
of the operation. In getting these figures we 
must allow a certain percentage at the differ- 
ent machines for waste and stoppages. It 
would he impossible to produce the same 
number of pounds of yarn as there were 
pounds of card sliver, as every frame the ma- 
terial passes through makes some waste, due 
to breakages, etc., hence it is imperative to 
start with more pounds of cotton than the 
required number of pounds of yarn. After 
this allowance in the production is made 
there should be a certain allowance at each 
process for loss of time while doffing, oiling, 
etc. These amounts vary with different ma- 
chines and also with the same machine on 
different classes of work. It is not possible 
to make a fixed allowance for each operation, 
but a fair average can be estimated from ac- 
tual results. After this average allowance 
has been provided for, any discrepancy in 
production can be easily overcome by rais- 
ing or lowering the speeds where needed. 

It is not the best policy to use extra large 
machines in spinning and roving or very 
small ones. In the former case the loss of 
time while doffing, etc., is increased, and in 
the latter the cost of production is increased. 
It is not well to use excessive speeds any- 
where as, by so doing the quality of the 
product is impaired and the percentage of 
breakages increased, thus increasing the time 
lost and the percentage of waste made. 

In getting the figures which follow I have 
endeavored to strike a good average all the 
way through, without excessive speed or 
production, which will give a good, smooth, 
strong yarn at the spinning with the mini- 
mum of stoppages and waste. 

We will assume that we want a production 
of 25,000 Ibs. of 60s yarn at the spinning 
frames and, using the table of drafts and 
weights previously worked out, will find the 
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number and capacity of the frames at each 
process, making sufficient allowance for 
waste and stoppages: 


SPINNING FRAME. 


Production required, 25,000 lbs. of 60s yarn per week. 

Speed of spindles, 10,000 r. p.m. Timerun, 58 hours. 
Allow 5% for loss of time and waste. 

VY 60 = 7.74;7-74 X 4.5 = 34.83 turns of twist per 
inch, 

10,000 X 60 X 58 X .c 

areas Z = Aa = .539 lbs. per spindle per week. 
34.83 X 36 X 840 O° 


25,000 + .§39 = 46,382 spindles required. 
Spinning frames, 204 spindles each ; then 
46,382 + 204 = 223 spinning frames. 


This leaves a shortage of to spindles in the total num- 
ber, but it is too small to be taken into account. 


Note that in this calculation 4.5 has been 
used as a twist multiplier instead of the 
standard 4.75, as experiments made by the 
writer tend to show that this used as a mul- 
tiplier, all other conditions being the same, 
will give a stronger yarn. It is common to 
use 4.75 as the multiple for twist and this 
change would effect the production but 
slightly. 

JACK FRAME. 

The waste between the jack roving and 
yarn will probably not run much over I per 
cent. and the time allowed for stoppages for 
doffing, oiling, etc., will not be much over 6 
per cent., so in order to get a production of 
roving sufficient to keep the spindles run- 
ning we must make these allowances and fig- 
ure for correspondingly heavier production. 

Production of spindles 25.000 lbs. of yarn; 
then, 

25,000 X I.0I = 25,250 lbs. produced by 
jack frame. 

Speed of flyer, 1,500 r. p.m. Hank rov- 
ing 12. Size of bobbin 5 < 2 1/2. 

Twist per inch, V12 X 1.2 = 4.15 turns per 
inch. 

Allowing the 6 per cent. loss of time due to 
stoppages on the jack frames, the following 
calculation gives the production in pounds 
per spindle per week of 58 hours: 





1,500 X 60 X 58 X .94 
4.15 X 36 X 840 X 12 
25,250 + 3.25 = 7,769 jack spindles. 


= 3.25 lbs. per spindle. 


Dividing this into frames of 176 spindles 
each will give 44 frames, with 25 spindles 
short: this small number can be disregarded. 

FINE FLY FRAME. 


Spindle production, 25,000 Ibs. Allow 2 
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per cent. for waste between fine roving and 
varn; then 

25,000 X 1.02 = 25,500 lbs. per week of 
fine roving. 

Speed of flyer, 1,200 r. pv. m. 
bin, 7 X 3 1/2. 

Twist = V35 X 13 = 
inch, 

Loss of time while doffing, etc., Io per 
cent. 


Size of bob- 
Hank roving, 3.5. 


2.24 turns per 


1,200 X 60 X 58 X .go 
2.24 X 36 X 840 X 3.5 
25,500 + 14.2 = 1,796 spindles. 


= 14.2 lbs. per week per spindle. 


Twelve frames of 152 spindles each will 
give only 28 spindles more than the calcu- 
Jated number and this is not large enough to 
be taken into account. 


INTERMEDIATE FLY FRAME. 
Spindles produce 25,000 lbs. Allow 4 per 
cent. for waste between intermediate roving 
and varn; then 
25,000 X 1.04 = 
intermediate spindles. 
Speed of fiver, 950 r. p. m. 
9 X 41/2. 
Twist = 
inch, 
Loss of time 15 per cent. 


_950 X 60 X 58 X .85 


1.22 X 36 X 840 X 1.20 
26,000 + 63.4 = 400 spindles. 


26,000 lbs. required of 


Size of bobbin, 
Hank roving, 1.20. 
VI.20 X 1.1 = 1.22 turns per 


=63.4 lbs. per spindle per week 


Four frames of 102 spindles each = 408 
spindles. 


SLUBBER. 


Spindle production, 25,000 Ibs. Allow 8 per 
cent. for waste between slubber roving and 
yarn; then, 

25,000 X 1.08 = 27,000 Ibs, required of 
slubbers. 

Speed of flyer, 650 r. p. m. 
12 X 6. Hank roving, .5. 

Twist = V.5 = .7 turns per inch. 

Loss of time due to doffing, etc., 25 per 
cent. 


6 f 
650 X 60 X 58 X .75 = 160 lbs. per spindle per week. 


Size of bobbin, 


“.7 X 36 X 840 X.5 
27,000 -- 160 = 181 spindles. 
Three frames of 60 spindles each = 180 spindles. 


DRAWING FRAMES, 


Spindles produce 25,000 Ibs. Allow 12 per 
cent. for waste; then, 
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eno X 1.12 = 
draw frames. 

Three processes drawing. 

Front roll speed, 350 r. p. m. using me- 
tallic rolls, 22 pitch, 1 3/8 inches in diameter. 
Weight of sliver, 60 grains per yard. 

1.375 X 3.1416 = 4.32 circumference of 
front roll if using leather rolls, but with me- 
tallic rolls, the circumference must be 33 per 
cent. more on account of the crimping action 
of the flutes in metallic rolls; then 

4.32 X 1.33 = 5.75 inches delivered by 
each revolution of metallic rolls. 


28,000 Ibs. required on 


5-75 X 350 X 60 X 60 X 58 X 85 __ 1,416 lbs. per de- 


36 X 7,008 — livery per week. 


28,000 — 1,416 = 109.4 deliveries. 

Five frames of 4 deliveries each for each 
process. 

CARDS. 

Spindle production, 25,000 Ibs. Allowing 
12 per cent. for waste, the cards will have to 
make 28,000 lbs. per week. 

Loss of time, 10 per cent. Weight of 
sliver, 60 grains. Diameter of doffer, 27.75 
inches outside clothing. Doffer speed, 10 
r. p. m. 

31416 X 10 X 60 X58 X 60 X .g 
~ 36 X 7,000 


650 lbs. per week per card. 
28,000 + 650 = 43 cards. 


PICKERS. 


Spindle production, 25,000 lbs. Allowmg 
18 per cent. for waste, the pickers will have 
to make 29.500 lbs. per week. 

9 inch lap roll running 8 r. p. m.; 14 oz. 
lap. Loss of time, 20 per cent. 

9 X 3.1416 X 8 X 60 X 58 X 14 X.80 


36 X 16 
29,500 + 15,306 = 2 finisher pickers. 





= 15,306 


It will be noticed that in getting the twist 
the slubbers and intermediates the 
standard multiple of 1.2 was not used, but a 
lower twist put in. This was because the 
use of longer staple cottons necessitates a re- 
duction in the amount of twist put in the 
roving so the following frames will draw the 
roving easily. The twist multiple of 1.2 is 
based on general usage with short cotton 
and will hold good in most cases, but as 60s 
varn requires a staple of about 1 1/4 inches 
it is not necessarv to run so much twist in 


tor 
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the roving. The longer the staple of the 
cotton used the less the amount of twist. 
This reduction of twist will tend to increase 
the production on those frames. 

In attempting to run the foregoing pro- 
gram with the equipment worked out, there 
will, in all probability, be some discrepancies 
that will cause a little trouble, but none that 
cannot be overcome by readjusting some of 
the speeds, etc. There should be a certain 
amount of elasticity in every program, as the 
loss of time varies with the efficiency of the 
operatives and the quality of work done, as 
well as the speed used; the production like- 
wise varies from the same causes. Reducing 
the speed of fly frames will often increase the 
production from the fact that there will be a 
less amount of lost time due to breakage of 
the roving, etc. I have had this experience 
several times while running coarse work. 

In many cases higher and lower speeds than 
those given are with good results: 
greater and less productions obtained, more 


used 


and less time lost by stoppages, etc., but the 
allowances made and the results obtained as 
given here are such as can be equalled and 
in many cases exceeded, by any well-organ- 
ized and well-managed mill. 


—__¢__________. _.. 


INVISIBLE WASTE IN THE PICKING 
ROOM. 


BY J. F. M. 


Referring to 
this subject in 


Sandy Adams’ question on 
a recent issue, I should say 
that 6 per cent. invisible waste in the picker 
room was I should expect not 
more than I to 2 per cent. on such stock as 
he referred to. It is quite difficult to make a 
test for a short time and get near to actual 
results, as the working test is the only one 
to be relied on; that is, the total amount run 
each week for several weeks. 

There is quite a variation in the amount of 
waste taken out in pickers, without making 
any change whatever in the stock or ma- 
chines. We find that the stock this year is 
very dusty and there is more dust and invis- 
ible waste in the room than usual. 

With 1 1/8-inch stock, F and G grade, I 
should say that the waste made in hopper 


excessive. 
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feeder, trunks and first and second beater 
breakers should be 7 per cent.: 2 to 3 per 
cent. invisible; 4 to 5 per cent. motes. The 
motes after being run through the picker 
seed cleaner should be 7o per cent. dirt at 
least. 

We realize that the stock has a great deal 
to do with the amount of waste that should 
be taken out of it. For a finisher picker with 
two beaters I should say that from I to 2 per 
cent. of invisible waste and 2 to 3 per cent. 
of motes, would be good, or a total of 3 to 
5 per cent. The waste taken out with hop- 
per feeder (with spiked beater) and ‘trunk, 
two beater breakers and two beater finishers, 
would be 11 per cent. waste with Atherton 
pin bars set 3/4 inch from feed roll. We 
set our grids as shown at Fig. 1, which gives 


O 


S 


. 
\ 
aS 


them high cleaning power. As to the waste 
in the following processes it is governed 
very largely by the stock. 

The cards would take out 5 per cent. waste 
for medium counts and there is quite a per 
cent. of invisible waste here also. From 5 
to 1 per cent. ordinarily with 3 per cent. 
strips, 2 per cent. motes, I per cent. fly 
under etc. The other kinds of 
waste depend very largely on how the work 
is run, the management of the room and the 
help we have to work with, and is always an 
important matter to look after. 

The idea of all cleaning machinery is to 
get the most dirt and the least fibre out of 
the stock. With the Atherton grids we are 
getting 80 per cent. dirt and only 20 per cent. 
lint from our picker seeds, which is good. 
We could change this by changing the set- 
tings, but we are getting a good per cent. 
of dust out of the stock, and the lint is very 


screens, 
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pure indeed and would have to be taken out 
in the processes. 

We find a loss of 20 to 25 per cent. from 
bale to finished roving on carded work. 
This is as follows: 


Baggme and Wes 2.2... 065.665 4 per cent. 
Openers, feeders, etc. .......... 3 per cent 
Each process of pickers ........ 4 per cent. 
CE sGanweebiaye tesa. .6 per cent. 
re ..3 per cent 


CO wiGeaedaaienas aden 20 per cent. 


DEGUMMING SILK. 


A Swiss process for degumming silk, re- 
cently patented in this country, consists in 
treating the silk with steam and soap lather. 
This softens the sericin which can then be 
removed by rinsing the silk in water. The 
inventor describes the process as follows for 
degumming 220 pounds of raw silk: 

The skeins are hung on removable rods in 
the upper part of a vessel containing about 
150 gallons (1,250 lbs.) of water in which 72 
pounds of soap have been dissolved. The 
vessel is not closed tightly and the silk is 
so- hung as not to come in contact with the 
liquor. The soapy water of the vessel is 
then heated by steam or otherwise to the 
boiling point in order to transform this water 
into lather, which will rise in the vessel along 
the hanks and envelop the material at all 
parts. This subjects the hanks to the com- 
bined action of steam, hot air and soap- 
lather, the effect of which is to soften 
and render soluble the sericin envelope. 
The transformation. of the soapy water 
into soap lather may also be aided by: 
injecting air under pressure into the soapy 
water contained in the vessel. In about 
thirty-five minutes the sericin envelope will 
be sufficiently softened and rendered soluble. 
The hanks with their holders are then re- 
moved from the vessel and washed in water. 
By this first washing about four-fifths of the 
sericin envelope will be removed, and the re- 
moval can be completed by a second treat- 
ment with soap lather, followed by a second 
washing. Very pure sericin solutions are 
thus obtained, which can be ultimately em- 
ployed for dyeing purposes. 
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The advantages claimed for the new proc- 
ess are: 

First. The degumming is made in a short- 
er time; for certain grades of silk, in a few 
minutes. 

Second. As the continuous moving of the 
silk in the soap water is avoided—that is to 
say, as the silk is not drawn to and fro and 
up and down and is not whipped by the soap 
water—the filaments are undisturbed. They 
remain compact and no fluff is produced, 
and, consequently, the raw silk treated by 
the new process can easily be rereeled after 
the degumming. 

Third. The hardened silk lime which is 
often produced in drying is dissolved by this 
process, which was absolutely impossible 
with the old process. 

cenunssiapnanattinannneatuiaisnins 


WARPER PRODUCTION. 


The Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., have 
recently issued a circular in regard to warp 
production, in which they state that the 
tables of warper production printed in their 
various catalogues have always been based 
on the old standard 18-inch cylinder warper, 
requiring considerable figuring to adapt the 
tables to later machines. They now not only 
build warpers with various sizes of cylinder, 
but complicate the problem by adapting the 
cone drive to all of them. To avoid the long 
series of tables that would meet every pos- 
sible variation in practice, they have pre- 
pared one theoretical table and give rules by 
which to determine any individual require- 
ment. As the hours of labor vary in differ- 
ent mill sections, the table is worked out on 
an hour basis. The former table was based 
on the assumption that the warper would be 
stopped one-third of the time. The new 
table is based on a supposedly continuous 
run, allowing each to figure out the time 
actually lost in his own regular practice, or 
in the practice of mills similar to his own. If 
the speed of the mills is variable, as often 
happens with water-driven mills, allowance 
must, of course, be made, and a proper 
average speed used in the calculations. 

The following rules show how the table 
itself was prepared, and how to figure results 
without the table. 
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To find the production of a warper at any 
given speed without use of tables. 

Rule: Multiply the number of the yarn 
warped by 840 to find the number of yards 
per pound; divide this into the yards per 
hour at speed chosen: 


Example: Speed, 50 yards per minute, 


No. 20 yarn; 410 ends on beam; what is 
product per week of 58 hours, assuming 


warper to run two-thirds of the time? 


20 X 840 = 16,800 = number of yards of 
No. 20 yarn in one pound. 

50 X 60 = 3,000 = yards per hour at speed 
of 50 yards per minute. 

3,000 + 16,800 = .1786 = pounds per hour 
warped of one strand of yarn. 

.1786 X 410 = 73.226 = pounds per hour of 
full warp. 








~Q ai ¢ . . > e 
55 X 2 = 116 + 3 = 38.66 + = hours per 
week of warper run. 
op > > ' 
73.226 « 38.66 2830.9 + = pounds per 
week. 
Answer. 
Num- YARDS PER MINUTE. 
ber of — - - — 
yarn. 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
6 3571 5357 6548 
7 3061 4502 | 5612 
. 2679 4018 4911 
9 2381 8571 -4365 
10 2148 8214 | 8929 
12 1786 2679 3274 
l4 1531 2296 -2806 
16 1339 2009 24 
18 1190 .1786 218 
20 1071 1007 1964 
22 0874 1461 1786 
24 0893 -1339 1637 
26 0824 1236 1511 
28 0765 1148 -1408 
0) 0714 C952 1071 1310 
wd 0670 | .0893 -1004 -1228 
34 0630 0840 0945 1155 
36 0505 0794 0893 -0992 1091 | 
38 0564 0752 0846 0840 1084 
40 0536 0714 Obs 0893 -0982 
42 0510 * | 0680 0765 0850 0985 
44 O487 | 0649 0731 0812 0893 
46 0466 | -0621 08699 776 OB54 
48 0446 0595 0670 | 0744 0818 
50 0429 0571 0643 0714 0786 
5 0897 | .@629 | .0505 | .0661 | .0728 
60 0857 | } .0476 0536 0505 | .0655 
6 0825 | .0433 0487 0541 -0595 
70 .0306 | ,0408 0459 -0510 -0561 
80 -0268 | 0857 -0402 -0446 -0491 
90 0238 0278 0817 0857 0897 -0437 
100 0214 0250 | .0286 0821 0857 0893 














TABLE OF WAKPER PRODUCIION IN PCIUNLS PER HOI 
FOR DIFFERENT COUNTS. 


To use table apply following rules. 

To determine product at another speed. 

Rule: Look at table for answer given for 
the same yarn under first column. Divide 
by 30 and multiply by speed known. 

Example: If speed is 52 yards per minute 
to know product of single strand of No. 18 
yarn. 
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Answer for 18 yarn under first column is 
-1190. 
1190 + 30 = .003966 + 
.003966 *K 52 = .2062 + Answer. 
To determine product with number of 
ends on beam, not shown in table. 
Rule: Multiply product of single strand 
at known speed by number of ends. 
Example: Given 410 ends on beam find 
product per hour of continuous running with 
No. 18 yarn warped at speed of 52 yards per 
minute. 
Find answer for single strands as before 
= .2002. 
2062 * 410 = 84.542 Answer. 
For week of 60 hours with warper running 
two-thirds of the time the product would be: 
60 X 2 120 —- 3 = 40 
40 X 84.542 = 3381.68 Answer. 
To find speed of driving pulley on warper 
to give any desired speed of winding. 


First: For warper without cone drive. 

Rule: Take assumed speed of winding 
and reduce it to inches per minute; divide 
this by circumference of warper cylinder in 
inches; multiply by known relation of cylin- 
der speed to pulley speed. 


Draper warpers have following dimensions 
and pulley relations: 


When without cone drive. 
to one turn of 


Cylinder. 

C model 18 inch cylinder 

= 56.549 in. circumference 5-44 
C model 20 inch cylinder 

= 62.832 in. circumference 5.44 
E model 12 inch cylinder 

= 37.7 in. circumference 3-94 
F model 32 in. circumference 5. 
G model 41.143 in. circumference 4.63 
H and I models 48 in. circumference 6.25 

Example: 


Assume 55 yards per minute as desired 
speed on an E model warper with 12 inch 
cylinder; what is speed of driving pulley? 

55 X 36 = 1980 = inches in 55 yards. 

I2 X 3.1416 = 37.7 = inches in circum- 
ference of cylinder. 

1980 — 37.7 = 52.52. 

Note relation of speeds gives 3.94 between 
cylinder and pulley on E model. 

52.52 X 3.94 = 206.93 = turns per 
minute of pulley. Answer. 

To find driving pulley speed when warper 
is driven by cone pulleys. 


Turns of Pulley 


Rule: Take assumed speed of winding and 
reduce it to inches per minute as before. 

Divide this by circumference of warper 
cylinder in inches; multiply by known rela- 
tion of cylinder speed to pulley speed at the 
position determined by the belt on the cone. 
As usually run the average relation would be 
properly used. 

The Draper warpers have following rela- 
tion of cone to cylinder: 
(High 89 
C. model, 18 and 20 inch cylinders Average 6.675 
18 inch circumference=56.549 in. Low 4-45 
20 inch circumference=62.832 in. 

High 5.89 


E model Average 4.40 
37-7 circumference. Low 2.91 
High 8. 
F model Average 6. 
32 in. circumference. Low 4. 
( High 6.66 
G. model < Average 5. 
41.143 circumference. Low 3-33 
High 8. 
H and I models Average 6. 
48 in. circumference. Low { 


Example: Assume 55 yards per minute as 
desired speed and E model warper as before. 
55 < 36 = 1980 inches in 55 vards. 
Circumference E model cylinder = 37.7 

inches. 
1980 — 37.7 = 52.52. 

If warper is run with belt traveling equally 
on each side of the centre of the cone the 
driving pulley will average to turn 4.40 times 
the cylinder rotations. , 

52.52 X 4.40 = 231.09 = speed of driv- 
ing pulley on warper. Answer. 

To find size of shaft pulley for given speed 
of warper pulley. 

Rule: Find speed of rotation of shaft, 
multiply it by 10 (since warper pulley is 10 
inches in diameter) and divide product by 
speed of warper pulley. 

Example: Suppose shaft rotates 200 times 
per minute. 

Suppose speed of warper pulley is 231.09 
as in above example; what is size of pulley 
needed on shaft? 


200 X 10 = 2000 + 231.09 = 8.65. An- 


. swer. 


Pulley on shaft should be 8.65 inches in di- 
ameter. (Should never be less than 6 inches.) 

Pulleys are always 10 inches in diameter. 

Outer pulleys 2 inches wide each. 

Centre pulley 1 1/8 inches wide. 

3/16” allowed for cracks between pulleys. 
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Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


Questions and Answers 


any pertinent inquiry pertain- 


ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 
expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


evidence of good faith. 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Claims After Cutting Up. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Some time ago we sold some white canvas to a 
customer who made it up into shoes. He now 
claims that the goods were not up to the proper 
standard and puts in a claim for the value of the 
made-up goods. We refuse to allow this claim as 
we contend that he should have made the com- 
plaint before the goods were cut up, in which case 
we would have made him an allowance if we found 
he was justified in regard to his claim. 

What is the rule in the textile trade regarding 
claims of this kind? As far as our experience goes 
we find that no commission houses will make an 
illowance after goods are cut up, unless possibly 
to hold a customer. Dalton (876). 


We believe there is no established rule in the 
trade regarding whether claims shall be made be- 
fore cutting up the goods or not. The American 
Woolen Company are trying to enforce the rule 
that claims shall be made before the goods are 
cut. We urderstand that one of the main pur- 
poses of the new American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers is to establish some 
rule in this respect. In the absence of any fixed 
rule of this kind in the trade the practice depends 
in great measure on the condition of business. If 
business is good, manufacturers and commission 
merchants are in a much better position to insist 
on claims being made before cutting up; in times 
of bad trade, however, it is the buyer who has the 
whip hand and he can bring the manufacturers and 
selling agents to his terms. 

SS 


Bradford and French Spun Worsted Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
What is the difference between Bradford and 
French spun worsted yarn? Zwirner (852). 


Technically speaking there are three different 
systems of drawing for the manufacture of worsted 
yarns; namely, open drawing, cone drawing, and 
French drawing. The first two comprise what is 
called the Bradford or English system. Either 
-long or short wool is spun by the open system, 


whereas the cone and French systems are usedin 35 gallons of water to extract the body from 


more particularly for short and medium staple 
The important difference in the principle of the 
different systems is that with the English or Brad- 
ford system of drawing a slight twist is put into 
roving, while in the French system no twist what- 
ever is put into it, the object being to keep the 
fibres even and straight for spinning 


____—_—_—<—— oe ——————____ 
Sizing for Elastic and Non-Elastic Fabrics. 





Editor Textile World Record: 


We enclose two samples, one elastic, the other 
non-elastic. Can you give us a recipe for a starch 
that will stiffen the feel of the non-elastic sample, 
also a sizing for the face and back of the elastic 
sample? We are now using for the elastic sample 
a combination of gelatine and gum arabic. 

Woodland (872). 


“Woodland” does not state what kind of a finish 
he requires on these fabrics, but from his question 
I assume they are to be made very stiff. For 
sizing the elastic fabrics the gelatine and gum 
arabic are all right, and with them a little glue, 
dextrine, and extract of linseed could be used to 
advantage. The linseed is to be used only if the 
goods are required to have a thick, pliable feel 
not like cardboard. If they are to be very stiff I 
would advise the use of a mixture made as fol- 
lows: 7 

10 Ibs. dextrine, 

15 lbs. glue, 

25 lbs. gum arabic, 

25 lbs. gelatine, 

Water to make 80 imp. gallons (800 pounds.) 

Care must be taken that it is not boiled mor 
than one minute. If it is boiled longer than this 
it will be spoiled. It should also be brought to 
the boil very slowly. For this purpose the pip: 
in the mixing tub should be a perforated coil and 
the steam turned on gradually. If it is a straight 
blow pipe instead of a coil the mixture will be 
boiled too quickly. 

If the goods are to feel thick and pliable 25 
pounds of extract of linseed should be added. This 
is procured by steeping 25 or 30 pounds of linseed 
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the seed, which is then strained and added to the 
ixture. The linseed also tends to give a glossy 
ffect to the goods. 
For the non-elastic fabrics I w recommend 


solution made of 


20 lbs. orn sta 
e |} 
5 iUS p tate il 


I5 ids white dextrine, 

10 lbs. Epsom salts. 

Water to make 100 imp. gallons (1000 pounds.) 
For light fabrics a little blue might be added to 
teract the yellow tinge in the starch. 





This mixture should be boiled with the same 
sare as the other, otherwise it will be of very little 
ise on the fabrics 

If these recipes do not give the required finish 
to the goods the stiffness may be increased or 
lecreased by varying the quantities of the different 
ingredients, care being taken to keep them in the 


same proportions as given Horace Kenyon 
$$ 


Rust Spots on White Woolen Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record 

We are having trouble in bleaching white wool- 
n goods with sulphur. Small rust spots of various 
size appear at intervals; sometimes they are as 
large as a man’s hand and have the effect of a 
sponge filled with rusty water and dropped on the 
goods. The goods are bleached in one long 
length. Rockland (873) 

So many different causes might produce the 
defect mentioned that it is very difficult to give 
a satisfactory reply. Possibly the spots are caused 
in the carbonizing process and do not show up un- 
til after the goods are bleached 

A number of years ago I had just such a trouble 
in the mill where I was working. It was a ram- 
shackle sort of place and all the steam and water 
pipes were old. One morning rust stains like those 
“Rockland” describes appeared on the goods. We 
looked for the cause of the trouble, but could not 
find it. For a few days the goods came clear, 
then the rust spots appeared again. Then we 
hunted some more, and after a while we found the 
cause. I had tied a bag over the water pipe before 
opening it to dilute the acid bath and pieces of 
rusty iron about as large as peas had lodged near 
the valve ready to be discharged when the valve 
was opened. The spots were generally worse on 
Monday morning after the shut down over Sunday. 

Possibly “Rockland” will be able to trace his 
stains to the same cause. If he is using steam 
power to keep the bath at a uniform temperature, 


this may cause it, on account of the affinity of iron 
for sulphur. If there is a deposit of iron it would 
be transferred to the goods. We sometimes had 


to run the water through the pipe for ten or fifteen 
minutes to clear the pipe of the deposits. Then of 
course there may be a large percentage of iron in 
the water, which would make it worse. 

It might also be caused by exposed pillars, 
beams, bolt heads, nails or other iron connections 
that have corroded and come in contact with the 
goods during the process of bleaching. The pipes 
should be covered at once, if exposed. If the 
trouble occurs early in the week or even early in 
the morning, it can probably be traced to the 
pipes. If the water or sulphur used in bleaching 
contains iron, it would be in such minute quanti- 
ties that it could not produce the effect complained 
of, and in any case it would be more evenly dis- 
tributed. Charles Aitkin. 

— 9 


Grades of Silk. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please give me some information of the differ- 
ent qualities and grades of silk; also of the proc- 
esses of dyeing and weighting silk. What is the 
amount of weighting different silks will stand, and 
what is used for weighting? Palmer (840). 

These questions cover a wide field and a book 
would need to be written to cover them fully. An 
article in another part of this issue will give some 
of the information required. 

SQ 


Typewriter Ribbons. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like to secure some information in re- 
gard to typewriter ribbons. Are they manufac- 
tured in this country, and if so, by what mills? Is 
this cloth imported? Can you give the organiza- 
tion of a mill manufacturing these ribons? . 

Aberdeen (903) 

Typewriter cloth may be obtained from S. Sher- 
man & Sons Co., Dept. H. Hilker, 62 Leonard 
Street, New York. We are informed that most of 
the cloth is imported, the duty varying with the 
construction of the goods. For ordinary quality 
the duty is 5 cents a yard with an ad valorem 
duty of 40 per cent. if the cloth is valued at more 
than 12 1/2 cents a pound; if less than 12 1/2 
cents the ad valorem duty is omitted. Some time 
ago we analyzed a sample of the ribbon cloth with 
the following results: 

Warp, 136 threads per inch, No. 75. 

Filling, 129 threads per inch, No. 108. 

Weight, 7 7/9 yards, 36 inches wide, per pound. 

Weave, plain. 

The manufacture of the ribbon from the cloth 
requires special machinery and the various man- 
ufacturers surround their methods with a great 
deal of secrecy 
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Carded Woolen Hairlines. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are making some carded woolen hairlines. 
The ground work is black or some dark color, 
while the lines are made by introducing a light 
shade, generally a black and white mixture. We 
are having a great deal of trouble with irregularity 
in the mixed yarn, which causes the goods to ap- 
pear spotted and streaked. Can you give me any 
advice regarding the manufacture of these goods? 
[If we do not succeed in remedying the difficulty 
we shall have to give up making them. 

Sedal (875). 

There is no class of goods in which defects or 
rregularities in the yarn show more plainly than 
in hairlines. Yarn that makes perfect serges, 
heviots or fancy cassimeres would result in un- 
merchantable goods if woven into hairlines. For 
this reason the severest test that yarn can be sub- 
jected to is to use it in hairlines. ‘‘Sedal’s’”’ diffi- 
‘ulty unquestionably arises from imperfect yarn, 
and the remedy is to be found in the use of a 
more uniform yarn, particularly for the mixed 
thread that makes the-line. The following experi- 
ence related by a veteran carder illustrates the dif- 
ficulty in making hairlines: 

“In the spring of 1877 I took charge of the card- 
ing for the Blackstone Woolen Co., at Waterford, 
R. I. Richard Waterhouse was superintendent, 
Joseph Ashworth, designer; Jim Bacon, boss spin- 
ner; Jack Greenhalge, boss dresser; Pat Lynch, 
boss weaver, and James Murray the dyer. One 
afternoon I was summoned to the finishing room; 
the boy who gave the message said that Mr. 
Waterhouse and all the bosses were down there. 
I wondered what was up, for it was unusual for 
me to be called to the finishing room, but I went 
down and found them all there except the dyer. 
Mr. Waterhouse spoke up and said they had a 
puzzler and not one of them was able to solve it. 
I asked them what the trouble was and he showed 
me a kind of hairline pattern in which the line 
would be very plain for perhaps two yards or more 
and then be very light. Pat Lynch said there was 
nothing about a loom that he knew of that could 
make it that way. The boss dresser said he didn’t 
notice anything particular about the yarn except 
that it worked well. Jim Bacon, who had been 
boss spinner in the same mill for thirty-five or 
forty years, said he didn’t notice anything in the 

spinning except that it spun well, and when yarn 
spins well the spinners won’t bother themselves 
much. Mr. Waterhouse then asked me what I 
thought about it. I told him the defect was plain 
to be seen, though I didn’t know just what was 
doing it, but if we could find out what card it 
came from and on what mule it was spun, we 
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could tell. We looked up the lot ticket and then I 
went up to the spinning room and asked the boss 
spinner which mule was spinning that lot. It was 
a light brown and white 5-run mixture. We 
watched the mule a few draws and then I noticed 
that the roving came off the spools light and heavy 
every two or three feet. I saw at once that the 
trouble was in the finisher card. I told Jim I saw 
what the trouble was and I went down to look the 
card over. The trouble was that the last lot on 
the card before the 5-run was a 3-run lot and the 
second hand had neglected my order to reduce the 
feed rolls four teeth on the Apperley feed for the 
5-run. This made the feed apron run too fast for 
the size of the drawing, leaving an open space be- 
tween each drawing and making light and heavy 
places in the roving. The drawing was also 
twisted a little too hard. The whole trouble was 
caused by the stock not being packed close enough 
on the Apperley feed. Little things cause big 


troubles.” Sam Driver 


——————q»- 


Size of Roving. 





Editor Textile World Record: 


What hank roving is used in making 26s, 28s, 32s 
and 36s cotton yarn, using one-inch American cot- 
ton? What hank rovings are best suited for vari- 
ous numbers of yarn? Seattle (894). 


I would say that for the 26s and 28s from single 
roving, about a 2.6 to 2.8 hank could be used with 
good results. If the yarn is to be spun from 
double roving, about 5.00 to 5.2 hank may be 
used, depending upon the quality of yarn required. 
For 32s and 36s a 3.3 hank single roving, or about 
6 1/4 hank using double roving. ' 

With reference to the best hank roving for vari- 
ous numbers of varn, this may be answered in a 
general way by saying that on ring spinning frames 
using single roving, the hank should be made to 
keep the total draft around 9 or 10; while with 
double roving a 10 to 12 draft can be used. There 
are many mills using much longer drafts than 
these, but they cannot generally be recommended, 
as high drafts tend to produce unevenness. Their 
use in many instances is made compulsory by con- 
ditions which cannot be avoided; and not because 
the superintendent or spinner prefers a high draft. 

The drafts given will also apply on spinning 
mules, except that roll draft may be specified and 
not total draft: this is because the mule is pro- 
vided with means for introducing carriage draft, 
after the fibres leave the rolls, and thus giving a 
greater total draft than that represented by the 
drawing rolls. Bolster. 
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Embroidered Voile. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


The sample enclosed is of foreign make, but I 
would like to know if goods of this description 
are woven to any extent in this country. If they 
are, what make and type of loom are used? 


Henderson (877). 


A correspondent to whom we submitted the 
sample writes us as follows: 
“The sample of fabric you enclose is made on a 





swivel power loom. Very few of these goods are 
made in this country, though they are made to 
some extent in England. The Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, make looms 
for weaving this kind of cloth and I enclose a 
sample of goods made on one of their looms.” 


i 


Uneven Lap on Finisher Picker. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I am bothered a good deal by the finisher picker 
of my card making an uneven lap. That is, the 
sheet is uneven. Every once in a while there will 
be a thin place, almost a hole, varying in size from 
a half dollar to a man’s hand. When one of these 
holes goes through the picker it makes a bad look- 
ing web. I have tried different speeds and regu- 
lated the damper every way to get a different 
draft, but nothing seems to do any good. The 
picker is cleaned regularly twice a day and stopped 
quite often to see that no small lump is flying 
around with the beater. What is the trouble? 

Oliver (884). 


The speed of the fans and the regulation of the 
damper have nothing to do with a hole in the laps 
so small as Oliver describes. On the contrary if 
the holes were large and there were bunches in the 
laps then the damper would need to be regulat- 


ed. As there is no cotton sticking on the beater 
blades the trouble must be in the grid bars in the 
iron plate or in the clearer. Sometimes the 
grid bars are rough and rusty and the cotton 
accumulates there a little at a time. As the bunch 
gets larger it shows the thin place in the laps 
until the whole bunch goes through, and then 
starts over again. The plate does the same thing 
too. Seeds and sand get in front between the 
fluted steel roll and the plate as there is about % 
inch space between these two and about % inch be- 
tween the plate and the top calender roll. After 
these spaces are filled with seeds and sand it 
makes it pretty rough for the cotton to travel 
along without striking. If Oliver will take out 
the grid bars, smooth them down with fine emery 
cloth and finish off with black lead, and do the 
same with the iron plate and keep the two spaces 
clear from dirt, I think he will have better results. 
The clearer is the one nearest the lap and has the 
cloth face down and the wood part face upward. 
The cotton passes over this clearer board before 
it reaches the laps so care should be taken that 
this board is nice and smooth all over and set 
rather low. Hector. 
If the pickers are properly cleaned I know of 
but two things that would cause the unevenness 
in the laps complained of. One is that the lap may 
pull through the feed rolls and leave a space with- 
out cotton, and the other is that the cages may be 
jammed out of shape and have some very low 
places in them, which would make the cotton 
spread unevenly. Berlin. 
Se ee 


Drying Wool. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the right temperature for drying wool, 
and what is the highest temperature at which to 
carbonize wool and get the best results? 


Miller (899). 


Good results in carbonizing wool can be ob- 
tained at a temperature of 180° F., provided time 
is allowed for the wool to become thoroughly dry. 
Ganswindt, a German writer, in a recent work on 
wool washing and carbonizing, recommends that 
the wool after having been saturated in the acid 
solution be first dried at a low temperature, say 
100° F., and then carbonized at a temperature of 
180° to 210° F. This method is calculated to 
leave the wool fibre in better condition, as it 
shortens the time during which the stock is ex- 
posed to the high temperature required for car- 
bonizing the vegetable material. As to the right 
temperature for drying wool, the lower it is the 
better for the wool, as a high temperature is more 
or less injurious to the fibre. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting [lill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 


Also Buyers’ Index. 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


Notwithstanding the fact that there has 
been a goodly number of buyers in the 
market during the past month, it cannot be 
said that any large volume of business has 
been done during that time. Probably a 
large number were present principally to at- 
tend the meeting of the Jobbers’ Association. 
The fact that the only orders they are plac- 
ing are of a small tail-end nature, would in- 
dicate that they have placed about all the 
large orders that they intend to at present. 
Of course, if nothing happens to curtail the 
demand for merchandise to a considerable 
degree, these buyers must come into the 
market again for more goods within the next 
60 or go days, as it is conceded that their 
purchases thus far are not sufficient to cover 
the season’s needs. 

Several lines of balbriggan shirts and 
drawers are entirely sold up for the season. 
These are principally lines of combed goods. 
Nevertheless, there are some still to be had 
and if a buyer should come into the market 
now, looking for a full line of spring mer- 
chandise, no doubt he would be able to find 
some sources from which he could get to- 
gether a complete line at practically opening 
prices. 

Duplicates on fall lines are not coming 
forth very freely, but some inquiry is being 
made as to the possibility of getting deliv- 
eries. While it is true that the entire output 
of some of the larger mills is not entirely 
sold up, those who are in shape to take on 
further business can do so only for late de- 
liveries. In a great many cases, buyers do 
not care to contract to any large extent for 
deliveries for November and December. 

Manufacturers of knit underwear are 
apparently waking up to their position and 
strength, and the prospects of higher prices 
for 1908 are good. The average advance 
so far obtained by this class of manufactur- 
ers has not exceeded 15 per cent. It must 











be conceded that the advance in prices of 
raw material, labor, etc., has been much 
more than that. It seems as if the proper 
time to get the knit underwear business to a 
profitable basis is just now, when buyers are 
expecting to pay advance prices. It is cer- 
tain that there must be some radical ad- 
vances over this season’s prices. Those in 
a position to know say that men’s fleeces 
that were sold last season at $3.75 to 
$3.87 1/2 will be priced at about $4.25 to 
$4.50, which will, of course, take them out 
of the 5o0c. class. As for something to take 
their place, it is figured that a garment 
might be made to weigh about 9g lbs. to sell 
for $3.75. It is a question whether the trade 
will take so light a garment for 5oc., or will 
insist upon the so-called standard weights 
for which they will be obliged to pay 75c. 

It also looks as though it will be impos- 
sible to make a ladies’ combed yarn garment 
to retail at 50c. to weigh 7 1/2 or 8 pounds. 
One with a combed face and carded back of 
this weight will have to be priced rather 
above the limit. The chances are a garment 
made of mixed yarns to weigh about 7 
pounds will be shown by a number of manu- 
facturers. 

The effect of the Cohoes strike is now 
manifesting itself in the delayed deliveries 
of wool goods from that section. The de- 
mand for this class of goods is now so near 
to the full production that a shut down of 
even short duration is severely felt. The 
fact that so much of the production was lost 
during the strike, makes it practically im- 
possible to place any duplicate orders now 
for this season’s requirements. In regard to 
another season, either higher prices must be 
asked or deterioration in the quality must 
be made in order to meet the demands for 
goods at so-called popular prices. 

Samples of the new spring lines are now 
being delivered and jobbers are preparing to 
start their travelers out to solicit business 


for 1908. 


s’ 





There will probably be no difficulty in sell- 
ing ladies’ straight vests at the advanced 
prices asked, as this is a line on which the 
advance is not very noticeable. When it 
comes to a shaped garment made with high 
neck, long sleeve and with mercerized trim- 
ming and lace trimmed pants to match, the 
retailers will be slower in placing orders un- 
til convinced by looking at several lines that 
they must pay advances of 10 to 12 1/2 per 
cent. 

We understand that some manufacturers 
making this class of goods have been so 
annoyed at the orders they have received 
with proportion of sizes averaging so heavily 
on size 6 ladies’ goods that for the coming 
season, they have made a separate price for 
each size. This appeals to us as being the 
correct way to sell this class of merchandise. 
By following this system, a buyer knows just 
what he has to pay without submitting .a 
scale of sizes to the manufacturer and wait- 
ing for him to figure the price on every 
special case that he may order. 

The Amazon Knitting Co. has discon- 
tinued making lisle and mercerized yarn 
goods and their entire production for 1908 
will be on the low end cotton ribbed lines. 
They have sold up the entire output on a 
line running from 55c. to $1.00 per dozen, 
making a specialty of full taped garments at 
60c. per dozen and also showing a line of 
very sightly fancy 3-inch insets at 72 1/2c., 
as well as a line of extra size goods at Soc. 
and goc. per dozen. 

The Eureka Knitting Co. are showing a 
line of ladies’ straight ribbed vests at 75c. to 
$1.00 on which they have practically sold up 
their production at an advance of 5c. per 
dozen over last year’s prices. 

The selling agency for the Southdown 
Knitting Co. that has been in the hands of 
Bateson & Dowd for a number of years 
has been changed to A. S. Haight & Co. 
This mill shows an extensive line of straight 
ribbed vests at $1.75 to $3.50 and is making 
a special effort on a line of very sightly pat- 
terns in imitation of hand crocheted Swiss 
lace yokes at from $2.50 to $3.50. 

The Julius Hirsch Knitting Co. are show- 
ing a line of straight ribbed vests with 
shoulder straps made of old English ever- 
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lasting lace. These are put on slanting and 
make a shoulder strap that will not slip down 
over the arm. They introduced this feature 
on their line of union suits last season and 
it has proven to be a selling card. 

There seems to be a scarcity of extra 
size ladies’ shaped goods that jobbers can 
sell so they will be retailed at 25c. Most 
manufacturers showing this class of goods 
are asking $2.15 to $2.25 for them and this 
does not permit of their being sold at the 
popular price. 


HOSIERY. 


It is said that at no time in the history of 
hosiery trade has the total production been 
sold so far ahead as at present. Usually 
about July Ist the jobbers of hosiery look 
for a quiet six months’ business, but the re- 
tail trade has kept up so well this season 
that merchants have been obliged to order 
frequently, and this has had the effect of 
reducing stocks in the hands of jobbers quite 
materially during the past month. There 
are a few buyers now in the market and 
none of them will admit having any orders 
of consequence to place. It is believed by 
many salesmen that if anything were to 
occur that would soften up the prices, even 
to a very slight degree, or if any number of 
manufacturers gave evidence of being 
anxious for business, some liberal orders 
would come forth. 

A scarcity still exists in men’s low priced 
black half hose and anything at 65c. to 
67 1/2c. is in a well sold up condition. 
About the lowest thing that is being offered 
is 144-needle goods at 7oc. and they are not 
very plenty at that. 

Few buyers realize the serious scarcity of 
ladies’ fine gauge and full fashioned goods. 
There is practically none of this class of 
goods to be had for nine months to come, 
except what is under contract. New ma- 
chinery is being installed continually for 
manufacturing hosiery, but apparently there 
is not enough fine gauge machinery being 
set up to keep pace with the demand, and it 
looks as if it is a promising field for manu- 
facturers to enter. 

The indications are that the predominant 
colors for spring, 1908, will be black, tan, 
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white and blue in the order named. Em- 
broidered goods in small neat designs con- 
tinue in favor. Laces will be sold in limited 
quantities in the West and Southwest and 
gauze goods will be called for very freely, 
notwithstanding the complaints that have 
been made regarding their poor wearing 
qualities. 

Men’s half hose in shepherd plaids will be 
in great demand. Jacquarded patterns of all 
kinds will be good. The chances are that 
owing to the well sold up condition of all 
German manufacturers, there will not be a 





THE MANUFACTURE OF BRAID IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY FERDINAND THUN 


(Continued from July.) 


STRIPE BRAIDERS. 


In all the machines forming the subject of 
the preceding description, the carriers trav- 
erse the entire machine from one terminal to 
the other. In practically all of them, with 
the exception of the tubular and fancy presi- 
dent braiders, only one series of carriers is 
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Tone ABI Works, 


FIG. 47. 


wide range of extreme novelties shown this 
coming season. 


_—_—____ 


Piedmont, Italy, produces about three 
times as many cocoons as any other Italian 
province, and in proportion to its size is per- 
haps the most prolific silkworm district of 
the world, the yield during 1906 amounting 
to 11,001,647 pounds, with a value of $3,956,- 


583. 


r mploy ed. The characteristic feature of the 
stripe braiders, on the other hand, consists 
in joining together two or more sections of 
flat braid by letting all the carriers of two 
adjoining sections twist around each other 
on a link plate of such construction that each 
carrier coming from the right will be re- 
turned in the same direction after crossing 
one or two of the carriers coming from the 
opposite direction. In order to effect an easy 


running of these machines supplementary 
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horn gears are used by which the horse shoe 
type of link plates is developed, as shown at 
Fig. 47. The bed plate shown here is that of 
a 7-stripe machine producing a braid with 
12 I2 xX 9 X 24 X Q X I2 X I2 Carriers. 
The centre portion of this braid is practically 
a 6-line plain or flat braid. To each side of 
the centre of a g-carrier soutache is formed 
and on each side of the soutaches a 2-line 
flac braid, while the two edges of the braid 
consist of a 12-carrier flat braid of two and 
one-half lines. It will readily be seen that a 


great variety of designs can be produced on 


FIG. 48. 


machines of this kind as each section can 
carry a different color or material independ- 
ent of the adjoining section. 

Another type of a stripe braider is illus- 
trated at Fig. 48. This is a 24 x 6 x 24 
carrier machine and practically consists of 
two 6-line flat braid sections joined together 
by a rotary cross-section in the centre. 

Fig. 49 illustrates a very popular millinery 
braid, made on a stripe braider with 12 x 24 

I2 carriers. The machine on which this 
braid is made is considerably smaller than 
the one shown at Fig. 47, but is of the same 
general construction. The solid woven edge 


on one side is made from ordinary cotton 
yarn and is used merely as a support for the 
rest of the braid when sewed into the shape 





FIGS. 49 AND 50. 


ofa hat. The centre portion is made of nar- 
row strip or straw spread apart by using a 
very wide former, while the other edge of the 





FIG. 51. 


braid is a waved braid produced by using 
irregular tension weights, Contrasting colors 
could be used on any of the three sections if 
it were desired. 
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Fig. 50 shows a product of the machine 
illustrated at Fig. 48. The varying width of 
the center of the braid is produced by un- 
even tension on the threads of the carriers 
of the adjoining sections. These tensions 
are arranged for a waved braid and as each 
carrier interweaves with one of the other 
carriers on the middle portion it subjects 
the latter to the varying tension and changes 
the width. 

The braid at Fig. 8, described in connection 
with the intermittent loop attachment, is also 
made on this machine and forms a good illus- 
tration of its peculiar features. 

Still another type of stripe braiders is illus- 
trated at Fig. 51, which shows a 13 x 13 x 13 
carrier machine with square cross-overs. In 
this machine there are link plates arranged to 





FIG. 52. 


form a cross and it is clear that if materials 
of contrasting color are used on adjoining 
sections of the machine a stitch effect will be 
produced by the interbraiding of these 
threads. This effect is often desired as an 
ornamental feature and is the principal 
reason for the existence of this type of ma- 
chine. 
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Fig. 52 shows a type of stripe braiders 
patented by the Textile Machine Works. 
This machine is shown on long legs and belt 
drive and with outside weight carriers, but 
the same construction is also used on the 
regular type machines. The accompanying 
line cut will more clearly illustrate the prin- 
ciple of this type of stripe braiders. Fig. 53 
shows a plan view of the top plate. mand n 
are automatic switches operated by cams, r, 








FIG. 53- 


in such a manner that a carrier coming from 
the left passes over the terminal plate, h, 
and is returned to the section to which it 
belongs by finding the switch, n, closed and 
preventing a passage into the adjoining sec- 
tion. A carrier from the right hand section 
will find the switch, m, closed, compelling it 
to return over the terminal, h, to the section 
to which it belongs. The terminal, h, is in 
reality a double 3-horn gear. It is provided 
with six horns, three of which form the ter- 
minal for the section to its right and the 
other three for the section to its left. The 
speed is equivalent to double the speed which 
a 6-horn would normally have. The great 
advantage of this type of stripe braiders over 
the type with horse shoe plates consists in 
the closer joints made between two sec- 
tions. On the horse shoe link plates or- 
dinarily 7- ar g-horn combination gears are 
used to form a link which results in a rather 
loose weave, which is objectionable for some 
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kinds of braid, principally for the millinery 
trade. The type of stripe braider illustrated 
above is designed to overcome this objection. 

The braid at Fig. 54 is made on a 12 x 24 
(12 carrier stripe braider. The narrow edge 
is made with twelve single ends of glazed 
cotton. The wide center is made from one 
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FIGS. 54,55 AND 56. 


end of artificial horse hair and the straight 
wide edge portion is made from eight ends 
of artificial silk spooled together on each 
bobbin. 

Fig. 55 shows a 3-stripe millinery braid 
made on a I2 x 24x I2 carrier machine. The 
center is made from one end of horse hair, 
seventeen spools of single ends and three 
spools of eight ends of artificial silk running 
in one direction and four spools in another 
direction forming the diagonal figure in the 
center. The scalloped edge is made with 
twelve carriers each of four ends of artificial 
silk. 

The pattern at Fig. 56 is made ona 12 x 12 
< 12 carrier machine. The threads between 
the scalloped edge and the center portion are 


‘ 


loosely drawn over by the heavier tension on 
some of the carriers on the center section of 
the machine. The braid is otherwise similar 


to Fig. 55. 





FIG 57. 

Fig. 57 shows a 2-stripe millinery braid 
made on 24 x 12 carrier braider. This braid 
can also be made on a 3-stripe machine 
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FIGS. 58, 59 AND 60. 


by letting one section of the machine run 
empty. 


The pattern at Fig. 58 is made ona 12 x 24 
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. 12 carrier braider in the same general man- 
ner as No. 55. 

Fig. 59 shows a braid made on a 12 x 24 
x 12 carrier machine. The tightly woven 
edge is made of single end glazed cotton 
yarn. The center portion is made of twenty 
spools of one end horse hair and four spools 
of eight ends artificial silk. The scalloped 
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edge portion is made with uneven tension 
weights, using two warp threads to form the 
parallel ribs and assisted by irregular tension 
on the threads of the center portion. 

Fig. 60 shows a 2-stripe millinery braid 
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made with 22 x 8 carriers from artificial 
horse hair and wood silk. 





FIG. 63. 


Fig. 61 shows a millinery braid consisting 
of a 21-carrier flat braid made from narrow 
strip of straw, with additional pattern threads + 
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of wide straw braided in. This pattern is 
made on a new type of jacquard braider. 

Figs. 62 and 63 are also made on the same 
type of machines showing the same general 
construction. These patterns are among the 
latest novelties in millinery braids and show 
really beautiful effects because the edge of 
the pattern, made from straw, is consider- 
ably thicker than the balance of the braid 
and shows a heavy edge effect, which is so 
much desired. 


course being thus adapted for double the 
ordinary number of carriers, which may be 
operated without collision in separate series, 
as desired. The machine is provided with a 
series of switches. Those on the outer side 
are operated directly by the carriers them- 
selves and serve merely to round out the 
carrier groove without, however, controlling 
the course of the carriers. This control is 
provided by the inner switches, each of 
which is fixed to a shaft extending between 





FIG. 05. 


JACQUARD BRAIDER FOR FANCY EFFECTS. 

Fig. 64 shows the new jacquard millinery 
braider, on which patterns shown at Figs. 
61, 62 and 63 are produced. The principle 
of the machine will be better understood by 
reference to Fig. 65, which illustrates the 
details of this machine. This machine has a 
carrier course provided with 8-horn gears in 
place of the ordinary 4-horn gears, and 10- 
horn terminals in place of the usual 5-horn 
terminals. In reality, each of the terminal 
gears is a double 5-horn, and each of the 
intermediate gears is a double 4-horn, the 


top and bottom plates of the machine. On 
these shafts rigid arms are fixed by means of 
which the required movements are trans- 
mitted to the switch. This switch mechan- 
ism is adapted to be operated jointly by the 
jacquard mechanism and by cams operated 
by the drive gears. The combination of 
these two elements is the main feature of 
this invention, and is intended to simplify the 
jacquard mechanism and the operation of the 
machine by effecting the regular switch 
movements required directly from the train 
of drive gears. The jacquard mechanism 
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operates wires connected with each arm of 
the switch shafts so as to turn each of these 
as determined by the pattern card employed, 
while, at the same time, each of these switch 
shafts is arranged to be turned in the same 
direction as by the jacquard, but, at different 
times, by means of the gear driven cams, as 


Stock Rece/ved 
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month, these can be figured on a monthly, 
quarterly or half yearly basis. By taking the 
total production for any of these periods, the 
average cost per dozen for fixed charges is . 
readily arrived at. 

The forms are for those mills that manu- 
facture from the raw material, but the same 

















FIG. I. 


indicated in the drawing. This combination 
of the two switch controlling means makes it 
possible to produce a great variety of braids 
on a machine of comparatively simple con- 
struction, by using only a few jacquard cards 
and a relatively slow jacquard mechanism. 

It is clear that the machine may also be 
used for dress trimming braids; however, its 
chief advantage at the present time appears 
to be the adaptability for producing novel 
and beautiful effects in millinery braids. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 


AN ORDER AND COST SYSTEM FOR A 
KNITTING MILL. 


BY ESBK EASTON. 


The accompanying forms illustrate a 
system for keeping track of the stock in 
process, and include the method for arriving 
at the actual cost of manufacture in each of 
the several processes from the raw material 
to the finished goods. Some are for order 
forms in the departments. Forms for fixed 
charges, such as office expenses, rent, 
power, insurance, interest, commissions, etc., 
are not included, but as the system will give 
the total production of goods for each 
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system will apply to mills that buy yarn, by 
changing the “Stock received” form into 
“Yarn received” and omitting the other 
forms up to the knitting room. 

The forms are intended also to be a daily 
record of production of each department, 


stock received each day. 


The form at Fig. 1 is for the record of 
The items tabu- 
lated in the stock form will be shown later. 
Fig. 2 is the superintendent’s order form for 


the batch and covers the quantities of each 


kind of stock. These forms should be re- 
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FIG. 3. 


and as these are sent into the office each 
morning the superintendent is thus informed 
as to the daily production of the mill in each 
process. 


tained by the boss picker man or by the 
boss carder. 

From this form the foreman of the picker 
room fills out daily the form at Fig. 3, add- 


aed (iit mec 


le | Style 
Yarn | 


























FIG. 4. 


If desired, a percentage to cover the fixed 
charges can be added to the manufacturing 
cost of each department and thus give the 
total cost of yarn ready for the knitting 


room. 





ing the amount of card and spinner’s waste 
of this particular batch of stock that will go 
back into it. 

From form Fig. 3 the “Used” column in 
form Fig. 11 “Used” is filled. 
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Fig. 4 is for use in the spinning room. upon the form at Fig. 4, when the latter is 
This form answers not only for a daily rec- _ used for the pay roll. 
ord of production, but also as a record for Fig. 6 is a record of cloth knit, and gives 
the pay roll. It is also a daily record of the the daily production. Each roll of cloth is . 
amount of waste made in spinning. tagged with number of the machine, size or 


| Knitting Room 
% rare aan wanna fionte. 2b. Pusan 26,1907 _ 





YU a _. Foreman 


rIG. 5. 


Fig. 5 is a record of yarn received from diameter of cylinder, style number and 
the spinning room; it also acts as a check weight in pounds. This form also answers 
for compiling the pay roll of knitters where 
they are paid by the piece, as each knitter 


“iin 77 can be designated by a machine number. 
AKntting Roo These tags placed on the rolls of cloth in "i 
; the knitting room are to be replaced after 
oth Kni P 


the cloth is washed or dyed and then dried. 

The rolls being tagged with the number 
of the machine and size of cylinder, the boss . 
knitter can locate any machine that is not 
making good cloth, should bad work be | 
found when cutting. The size of the cylinder 
is necessary for the dry room, so as to have 
the roll dried the proper width. 

When different sizes of rolls are washed 
or dyed together, a system of knotted strings 
can be used to designate the sizes, and tags + 
marked accordingly, so as to ensure each 
roll being replaced with the tag first placed 
on it in the knitting. If defects are founds 
in the cloth when being cut, the knitter is 
able to locate the machine and operator 
responsible for it. 


(To be continued.) 
——_—___—_—_ 


India imported in 1906 565,770,000 yards 
of dhooties, of which 98 per cent. were fur- 
nished by England. 














NATIONAL 


WHOLESALE DRY GOODS 





Sizes on this scale are based on 1/1 rib goods of winter weight and a stretch of 25 per cent. in width 
This allowance may be increased up to 30 per cent. as the goods run lighter in weight or 


is allowed. 
decrease with more rigid fabrics. 


FLAT GOODS. 
——Infants’— — 

GAGS WAGE eo ac veces ccccsess covccssccscsocceceses 0, 1 4 2, 
NN ecb ts dns cn ocee Udine wkwasiedeachaeuhs Wy Bap Bey Be 
SR cntitevanshean hs 5% sae eineeandes aees .- 18, 20, 20, 22, 
adds vicnksencwesde +¥eveteeuasou™ -.-- 12, 12, 13, 14, 
EE I 00 a avad ws cei-eawe eae 8 9, 9, 10, 
BEI GG Ge a ccvcccnvccvecueudtoowsevencnceeetévess > &@ & § 
UPPOF AEM... . ce ccccccescccvcce eves a 6 te % 
Lower arm ‘ - i “a eS & & 
Waist 18, 20, 20, 22 
Sc F6 cnaesedecvddvinfcsehesh se ethewanGsshobvesarthucennet 
NN panda dawns 0s cdenccansceuecn cet nssege.e seehinuiasebsauOGens 
EE Cos 4-56.05 V2 ee meet ene ees.0b b UNW 60s 0ehe eee dear ebewekeewars 
Es a oid ws he Kae uGe o HRT es de oneaen ei aainteRaies wen anne 
LS ahaa caeeae Meas eee red «utes ene Spits qoce ak tee a eeeea 
SN iin cen bank cord cnucewveye<s< coeageeeccgsad pee neyecseat 

-— --Women’s --— 
DISS WAGER. . 2. os ccccvcccecceccseseese 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
BN bk scncbewescesexen sphentp - 16, 16, 17, 17, 18, 18 
Chest pdudeviemderecsevesmedames taaae 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
SR RR ee eee ee ee 2%, 29, 30, 30, 31, 31 
BASE BOMER. 0s cccccccccecccsescvccsoescecassvs ene onde ecbemee 
Sleeve length............ 18, 18, 19, 19, 19, 19 
Arm eye. 16, 16, 18, 18, 20, 20 
Upper arm... . 12, 12, 14, 14, 16, 16 
i Ci. bt ie scoduane kaa iia ae . 10, 10, 12, 12, 14, 14 
WG ccccccccccvsesccctdcececesceusceves 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36 
Dada caeens <sansvia ers utee: aupseweeaerne 40, 42, 44, 47, 5, 53 
PE hnigud<seretesbenurcnévese.s + Sinan 28, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 
Front rise........ . 14, 14, 15, 15, 16, 16 
i Ms 106 ¥ebbieeseutucch badannee Saat 18, 18, 20, 20, 22, 22 
BRGGOER. . odeesccecscccccevees 28, 28, 28, 29, 29, 29 
Eo os cvnss cv cecbaleneutes oteeervestauntd 62, 64, 66, 68, 70, 72 


1. Sleeve length is based on a garment not cut 
must be lengthened accordingly. 
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out at the shoulder. 


ASSOCIATION STANDARD SIZE 








2 3 2, 
12, 12 ll, 
23, 23 23, 
M4, 15, 
10, 1 11, 
8, x 10, 
6. 6 é 
22, 4% 22, 
23, 
12 
ii 
yh, 
abo 12, 
35, 


——-Boys’—-— 


8, 10, 12, 14, 16 
13, 14, 14, 15, 15 
26, 26, 28, 30, 32 
20, 22, 2 

17, 18, 19, 3 
10, 11, 
9, 10, 
8, 8, 8 9, 
24, 26, 








—-———Children’s 





. «& & 10, 12, 
12, 13, 138, 14, 14, 
23, 24, 26, 26, 28, 
17, 19, 21, 23, 25, 
li, 11, 18, 13, 13, 
10, 11, 11, 13, 18, 

9, ¥, 10, 


. £ 
’ 


», ee 
24, 26, 
29, 32. 


15, 16,17. 
8, 9, Qh, 10, 104, 
19, 11, 114, 13, 13h, 


14, 16. 19, 
38, 42) 45, 


2) 24 
ae, 4, 


49, 52, 


——— — -Men’s——-——— 


34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 

16, 16, 17, 17, 18, 

34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
"80, BL. , 82, 82, 34, 
» 22, 22, 22, 
5, 16, 17, 18, 
, 14, 14, bs, 
» 12 12, 18, 
34, 


36, 38, 


30, 31, $ 
, 66, 67, 68, 


When this is done the sleeve 
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RIBBED GOODS. 
——_—-Infants’ - -——— Children’s -— 

GAGS URGE oo occ vo cavaccacccseccesescec Hwncoeanbe- Oe ie ee: ae 2, 4, 6, &, 10,12, 4, 16 
NOOK 0... cc cccccccccccccrsccscrecssececeees . 9, 10, 10, 10, 10, 11 1l, 12, 13, 13, 14, 14, 15, 15 
CMOS . cc cccccces cvcvcesersccccceseccscvcesseses te 15, 16, 16, 17, 17, 17 18, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 24, 26 
Vest lomgth .......ccccecsee vce wets kenoeeemiiarien 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 16, 18, 20, 24, 4, 26, 28, 30 
Sleeve length : nica sag alten: i gckcaa eheemnana eee aioe 8, 9, 4, 10, 10, li 12, 12, 14, 14, i. tis | 6h 19 . 
Arm hole bisa Peaceilathcaracuiees : , ), & & & Ss 10, 10, 11, 11, 13, 183, Lb, ) 
Upper arm oe vs silts vw | & &o ee ae 6, é. 2 4 as 9, ” 
Lower arm.... & &6& & & & 6, 6, 6, 6, 4, -%, or 7 
a er ee ee ee ee 18, 20, 20, 21, 21, 2 22, 24, 24, 24, 26, 26, 28, 2 
Hip “saaadaee 18, 20, 20, 22, 23,25, 2, 2 , 
Thigh iliac 5 ole te Mik dy CS Swe Mae Aaa be Swaine a eae pa 10, 1I, 11, 13, 13, 14, 15, 16 
ee CRS SURGR GHOUE ois 6604666 65006-0n uWet D6 eReeee ce eerees 7k, 8, 9. 10, 104, 14, 24 % 
aie EUte GIOUN II aat ce xs crack oc Selon nde Sena sabeelenes 9h, 10, 11,114, 13, 134, 144, 15 
IND 0 cw acas oa 64:5 Gaiabatna th del neater aioe nd aeaeaaan Mink Reeak ha aaiea hate 13, 15, 17, 20, 28,25, 2, 29 
2 ES ale EERIE TON ES IEE EN SE LGD a el AE > 33, 40, 44,47, 51,54, 58, 62 : 

——-Boys’—- ——— —— Men’s—— —~ ——-Women’s—-— § 
Ns oan Fe dnktvnsye ue tances .-- 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46,.... 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 4 
SEM Sst 1 Scaue tp acehos e-weMmnsmeteeaainll AS, 26, 16, 0 3 a B.S Bice sss 
Chest...... - 21, 21, 22, 24, 26 28, 20, 30, 32, 34, 36, 37,.... 26, 28, 3, 3: 
Shirt length. 2 BS, 25, 27, 29 2, 3B, 34, 34, 34, 35, 35, ... 
as once viee-+ swe. ve cncnng a demardie ah sitek ines aade ae ereneienalexeaes ; 
Sleeve length 21, 22 } 
RCs e oc cncces 13, 14 7 
Upper arm 9, 9 i 
LOWEE GER... ccccccccce 2 
Waist.... 28, 29 
Hip 26, 28 
Thigh 15, 15 
Front rise ll, 12 
Back rise , 15, 16 
Inseam 5, 28,30 3% 33 
ee ere ey 47, 51, 54, 58, 61 62, 62, 64, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70 


14, 16 
15, 15 
30, 32 
27, 2 
16, 16 
15, 15 
ll, ll 
9, y 
26, 28 
34, 36 
19, 21 
114, 124 
144, 154 
26, 28 
56, 60 


44, 46.. 
19, 20. 
44, 46. 
83, 33. 
22, 22 
19, 20 

SS 
18, 14... 
40, 42, 44 
44, 46, 48 
25, 26, 26 





2. Where the front and back rise from the inseam to top of band are made the same they must 
both be the height of the back rise as here given, and not one-half the sum of the front and back. 





UNDERWEAR SIZES. 





A conference of knit underwear manufac- 
turers and representatives of the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association was held 
at Utica, N. Y., on July 19, at which the fol- 
lowing report on a revised scale of under- 
wear sizes was adopted: 

“Your committee begs leave to submit the 
accompanying schedule of sizes for rib and 
flat goods, and makes the following recom- 
mendations: That a stamp be made of suit- 
able design and bearing the initials ‘N. W. 
D. G. A. Standard,’ and also the size, such 
stamp to be used for marking each garment 
made under the standard specifications. 
That the design be copyrighted and the 
stamps supplied by the secretary on request 
of the manufacturers with the distinct under- 
standing that the stamp be again demanded 
by the secretary on proof of its improper 
use. 

“That the manufacturers be required to 
agree not to use the stamp on goods other 
than those conforming to the standard scale, 
and not then unless goods are made for a 
member of the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association. 

“The Committee also recommends that 
the new method of sizing—viz., children’s 
goods by age and women’s goods by bust 
size—be not used except on goods with the 
standard stamp.” 

ee 


Variation in the Wale. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are sending you a piece of knit cloth about 
which we want some information. This cloth is 
knit on a Nye & Tredick machine of 22s mule spun 
yarn; the cylinder and dial are 36 standard gauge, 
Ir needles to the inch. The wale in this cloth 
looks better in some places than in others. If we 
used a finer hook on the dial needle would it close 
the wale better? Could we get better results if we 
used a 40 hook on a 36 gauge cylinder needle, or 
a 42 hook on a 36 gauge dial needle? You will 
understand that we want to make the wale close 
up better as in some places it stands too open and 
does not look well. Scott (883). 


The trouble with the sample of cloth submitted 
is probably caused by the needles being out of 
true. The coarse wales are usually caused by the 
dial needles being too high, either bent upward or 
forced up by dirt that has collected in the slot in 
which they are run. This defect would be more 
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apparent if finer yarn were used. A single needle 
with a thick hook will cause a coarser wale. In 
each of these cases the cause is that the needles 
take more yarn and make the open appearance of 
the cloth. Needles with a finer hook make finer 
appearing cloth, but the evenness of the wale is 
controlled in every case by each needle taking its 
proper share of yarn. Wabash. 
From the appearance of the cloth I should judge 
that the machine is an old one and in that case the 
dial would not be true and would have a swing in 
it either up or down which would make a loose 
stitch at one point and a tight stitch at another. 
This may be overcome by bending the needles up 
or down in opposite directions to the dial throws. 
Possibly some dirt has lodged under the dial. I 
don’t think using finer needles would change the 
situation as it would only make finer stitches in 
both places. If it is a new machine and the dial 
can be adjusted to run true it may be all right, 
but if it is an old machine and the trouble cannot 
be overcome, the cloth can be turned inside out 
and used that way. It will be noticed that the 
wale on this cloth is even on the inside. 
Benjamin Schoolcraft. 
The sample of cloth submitted shows that the 
cylinder needles are taking more yarn or making 
a longer stitch in some places than in others. 
There are several things that will cause this 
trouble: First, the cylinder and dial may not be 
perfectly true. Second, some of the slots or 
grooves in which the dial needles run may be worn 
down deeper than others, leaving the needles un- 
even, so that when the cylinder needles draw the 
stitch or loop they naturally draw a longer stitch 
over the high dial needles and a shorter stitch over 
the low ones, leaving the wale uneven, as shown in 
the sample. Third, the slots or grooves that the 
cylinder needles run in may be worn so that the 
needles move more freely in some slots than in 
others, causing the same effect as worn dial 
grooves. This is more often the cause of this 
trouble than any other, as the needles that move 
freely will respond more readily to every little ten- 
sion on the yarn, which never pulls from the bob- 
bin or cone with a perfectly even tension. This 
trouble may be overcome by the stitch cam, but it 
is a very difficult matter to do this without causing 
more holes in the fabric and can be done only by 
an expert knitter who is on the ground and has 
the machine and all the conditions before him. 
These conditions cannot be done away with by the 
needles alone, but by using a coarse cylinder 
needle and a fine dial needle a great deal of it can 
be remedied. The cylinder needle being larger 
than the dial needle it will rob the dial needle of 
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part of its stitch, leaving a longer stitch on the 
face than on the back, consequently closing up the 
wale. To use the regular 36 gauge cylinder needle 
and a 42 hook dial needle will give a better fab- 
ric, but also a narrower one. 

It will be hard work to get a decent fabric with 
26s yarn on 11 needles to the inch, as this yarn is 
light for even 12 needles to the inch. As an illus- 
tration I am sending four samples of which No. 1 
was made on a Nye & Tredick 10-needle machine 
with 30 gauge cylinder and 36 gauge dial of 24s 
yarn. No. 2 was made on the same machine with 
It will be noticed that the fabric made 
from the 16s yarn is much more even than that 
made from the 24s. This is on account of the 
yarn being heavier, and being so holds the 
needles so that they will take only the length of 
stitch the cam is set to give. No. 3 is made of 
24s yarn, 12 needles to the inch, 42 dial, 36 cylinder, 
needle cams set for low stock. No. 4 is made of 
24s yarn, 12 needles to the inch, 42 dial and 36 
cylinder cams set for good stock and high grade 
fabric. Madison. 

[We regret that we cannot show the difference 
in these fabrics by half tone engravings, but they 
have been forwarded to the inquirer.—Ed. ] 

There are several causes for the variation in the 
sample submitted. The dial needles may be too 
high or the cylinder needles too low. Either of 
these defects will cause a longer loop and a more 
open wale. If the dial is not cleaned often enough 
the dirt under the dial needles will prevent the 
needles from rising. If the cylinder is not cleaned 
the accumulated dirt will hold the needles tight. 
Then there are such causes as getting the needles 
mixed, using some that are too thick. The cylinder 
slots may become out of true, preventing the 
needles irom moving freely. Occasionally the dial 
may become worn and cause the defect. A finer 
hook on the cylinder, say 40 or 36, will improve 
the work, especially on 26s yarn. I don’t believe, 
however, in changing the dial hook as the dial is 
the inside stitch and a smaller hook is used to 
make the goods look finer and not make them 

The same length of yarn is used in both 
but a fine hook leaves the wales between 


16s yarn. 


lighter 
cases, 
the stitches rather too open, which is the reverse 
of what is wanted in this case. If the inside stitch 
or dial needle draws a large loop it pulls up the 
cylinder stitch, which has the fine hook, and makes 
the goods look much finer. Alfred Gould. 
The wale being open at one point and closed at 
another is probably caused by the machine being 
out of true. Using a finer hook on the dial 
needles would tend to close up the wales, but 
would still leave them uneven, though the differ- 
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ence might not be as noticeable. I think a 40 
hook on a 36 gauge needle would be fine enough. 
The finer the hook the weaker the needle and con- 
sequently greater needle breakage. As for using 
26s yarn in place of 22s, that is a matter that de- 
pends a great deal on the quality of the goods to 
be made, although I should say it was rather fine. 
The finer yarn will not close the wales so well as 
the coarser one. Onota. 

The cause of the difference in the wale of the 
cloth in the sample submitted is that the cylinder 
and dial do not run perfectly true with each other 
—either the dial or the cylinder wobbles. In a fine 
36 gauge cylinder and dial the motion may be so 
slight as to be hardly perceptible when running, 
but a very close examination will prove it to be 
so. Where the wale is open, as shown on the 
sample at the place marked 2, the stitch is longer 
than where the wale is closed, as at the place 
marked 1. It follows that where the stitch is the 
longest that part of the cloth will be elongated 
more than the other part. Even a casual glance at 
the sample shows this and by following a line or 
row of stitches from a point at 1 to a point at 2 
it will be seen that there is a deflection of two 
inches or more. This can be further demonstrated 
by taking a 1/4 inch magnifying stitch glass and 
counting the number of wales across and the 
stitches contained in the quarter inch. At the 
point marked 1 there will be found to be six wales 
across and six stitches in length. At the point 
marked 2 the cloth must be stretched longitudi- 
nally until. it also shows six wales across; then 
counting the number of stitches in length it will 
be found there are but five, thus proving that the 
stitch is longer than at point 1. In other places in 
the sample where the wale is as close as at I, 
there will be found to be six stitches in length the 
same as at I. 

In some places where the wale appears still 
more open, or like a line or a streak, the varia- 
tion may be caused by a bad needle or a latch that 
does not work freely; so in drawing the loop it 
draws a little on the next succeeding loop or on 
the corresponding dial loops and at those partic- 
ular places the stitch will be even longer. 

It will be readily seen that the difference of one 
stitch in every quarter inch of cloth, or four 
stitches in every inch, must cause a difference in 
the appearance of the cloth, and the open wale is 
the result. 

Wherever the dial or cylinder wobbles so as to 
make the space between the two (through which 
the cloth passes down) either larger or smaller, it 
automatically increases or decreases the length of 
the stitch. The only remedy for this trouble is to 
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send the machine to the makers and have it fixed 
so the dial and cylinder will run true with each 
other. 

In some Nye & Tredick machines the cylinder 
revolves while the dial cap is stationary, and in 
some that were built this way the driving gear was 
attached to the cylinder itself. The cause of the 
wobbling may be in the dial stud, or there may be 
unevennesses in the gear that may throw it out of 
true, or the dial cap may have a tendency to make 
the dial cylinder wobble, or the trouble may be in 
the cylinder, but as the dial cylinder is carried 
around with it the dial would wobble also, although 
the dial cylinder and stud may be true themselves. 

The use of a different hook on the needle would 
not have any effect on the closing of the wale in 
one part of the cloth as against the other part, as 
the fact that the cloth is all right at the place 
marked 1 shows that the trouble is not from the 
needles, because if they were to blame the whole 
of the fabric would show an open wale. But as 
“Scott” is using 22s yarn on 36 gauge, which is a 
fine yarn for the gauge, and is thinking of using 
26s, the finer hook will give better results in other 
ways. I would suggest a 42 gauge hook on a 36 
gauge cylinder needle and a 48 gauge hook on a 
36 gauge dial needle, because in using the finer 
numbers like 26s on the gauge the stitch should be 
shorter than with the 22s yarn, and therefore a 
smaller hook is necessary to prevent the cutting 
of holes. When the hook of a needle when closed 
is larger than the loop or stitch, it must cause a 
strain on the yarn when the loop is passing over it 
and therefore the liability of making holes is in- 
creased and thus a finer or smaller hook is pref- 
erable. Noel Howe. 


Many manufacturers as well as their knitters 
have a great deal of trouble, especially on fine 
gauges, with open and uneven wales in ribbed fab- 
rics, There are several causes for making uneven 
cloth and it would be impossible to state one rem- 
edy that would cure every case. The needles in 
either the cylinder or the dial may become mixed 
and thereby cause larger stitches in some places 
than in others. The open wales, if resulting from 
this cause, would come at points where the hooks 
of the dial needles were large or where those of 
the cylinder needles were small. In a case of 
this kind I should advise watching the machine 
for a short time to see if it runs true, and if it does 
then to install a new set of needles and try again. 
If it is found that the machine is out of true it is 
a hard matter to say what to do. There are so 
many different makes of machines, each with a 
different way of adjustment, that one would have to 
see the machine before giving any definite advice 
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on this point. The machine must be made true 
before it will do perfect work. At the wide points, 
that is, where the dial and cylinder are separated 
most, one will surely get open wales. This is al- 
so true in case the dial is “run down” by the 
needles, which virtually throw the machine out of 
true. 

Then again if a manufacturer wishes to reduce 
the weight of his product and in order to do so 
uses a finer yarn open wales will result. If the 
goods are to be made very much lighter the gauge 
of the machines should be changed. It may be 
possible to close the wales to some extent by us- 
ing a finer hook on the dial needle and a coarse 
one on the cylinder. This will close the wales as 
much as it is possible to do. 

In order to get the best results on a 36 gauge 
with fine yarn I should use a 40 hook on the dial 
needles and a 30 hook on the cylinder needles and 
then set the machines to bring the dial needles 
a little back of the center between two cylinder 
needles so that the stitch will be cast off both sets 
of needles. Onota. 

It sometimes happens that the cylinder bed is 
worn down a little on one side, which will cause 
the difference in the wale of the goods, and just 
about one-third of the wale will be slack and look 
as if it had coarser gauge needles than the other 
two-thirds. It is almost impossible for this defect 
in the sample submitted to be caused by coarser 
gauge needles as it stops and starts too abrupt- 
ly, unless the machine has been broken and the 
broken needles taken out of the cylinder and re- 
placed with those of a coarser gauge. But as 
I have already said, this is almost impossible. I 
do not think it would be improved by using a finer 
hook on the dial needles. I would suggest us- 
ing a 40 hook on a 36 gauge cylinder needle and 
a 42 hook on a 36 gauge dial needle. This would 
give a much better fabric and possibly hide the 


defect. Ravenswood. 
ey 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


*Alabama, Fort Payne. Work on the plant of 
the Florence Knitting Mills is progressing so rap- 
idly that it is expected that the plant will be ready 
for manufacturing by September. In addition to 
the manufacture of hosiery, it has been decded to 
add machinery for the manufacture of ladies’ un- 
derwear. 


*Georgia, Augusta. Machinery is being in- 
stalled as rapidly as possible in the North Augusta 
Knitting Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Charlton City. A new plant has 
recently been started here under name of Prindle 
& Akers, making men’s half hose, 84 needle goods, 
some plain and some plated. Plant is equipped 
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with 6 knitting machines, operated by water. 
Goods are sold direct. C. I. Akers is superin- 
tendent of the mill and G. C. Prindle, buyer. 

*New York, Norwich. The Norwich Knitting 
Company has been incorporated with a capitaliza- 
tion of $25,000. The directors are N. E. Farrell 
of Oswego, David N. Farrell and Frederick H. 
O’Hara of Norwich. It is reported that underwear 
will be manufactured. 


New York, Port Leyden. A mill will be erected 
and leased to the Port Leyden Knitting Mills, re- 
cently organized. 


*New York, Norwich. Fred H. O’Hara is 
treasurer of the Norwich Knitting Co., recently 
reported incorporated with capital stock of $25,000 
anc David M. Farrell, superintendent. This plant 
will be equipped with 4 sets (woolen) cards for 
making underwear. Product will be sold through 
Wm. C. Plunkett, 87 Leonard St., New York. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. L. Effenberg has 
recently started the Diamond Knitting Mills at 
138 North 8th St., where he is operating 15 knit- 
ters by clectricity on toques and knitted neckties, 
using 2/18, 2/26, 2/28 worsted yarns, 2/8, 2/12 
cotton, 2/8, 2/10 mercerized silk yarns. Mr. 
Effenberg, who is an expert in the knitting busi- 
ness, states that it is also his intention to put in 
machinery for the manufacture of hosiery as soon 
as the season for manufacturing fancy knit goods 
is over. The product is sold direct. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Cedarwood 
Knitting Co. recently reported incorporated, 
should read the Cedarbrook Knitting Co., about 
which details have been previously mentioned. 
Plant is run on women’s Swiss ribbed vests, with 
equipment of 3 knitting and 2 sewing machines. 
Enoch Holland is president of the company and 
Albert T. Flavell. treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Schuckert & Matz are 
operating their new mill. Ten new Invincible, 200 
needle knitting machines were recently installed. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Under the title of the 
Globe Knitting Mill, M. M. Kalbach and H. W. 
Gehrke will manufacture seamless hosiery. The 
present equipment consists of 16 knitters, 3 rib- 
bers and 2 loopers. Additional machinery will be 
installed. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The Brossman Hos- 
iery Mills is a new concern in Reading which is 
manufacturing mercerized half hose and ladies’ 200 
to 240 needle hosiery. Thirty knitting machines 
have been installed. The American Textile Com- 
pany is selling their product. 


Wisconsin, Hartford. The Paramount Knitting 
Company of Chicago will establish a branch plant 
at this place. Space has been rented in a building 
which is to be improved to suit the requirements 
of a knitting mill. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Canada, Ontario, Hamilton. We have been ad- 
vised that no definite plans have been made re- 
garding the Eagle Knitting Company’s new mill. 
The Company is considering the advisability of 





using. concrete construction but that is as far as 
the matter has gone. 


Canada, Ontario, Woodstock. At a meeting of 
the directors of the Oxford Knitting Company $2,- 
500 of new capital stock was subscribed to in- 
crease the machinery equipment. 


Delaware, Wilmington. The Charles Taylor 
Company, manufacturers of hosiery, is adding a 
number of striping machines. 


*Georgia, Columbia. The report that the Top- 
sey Hosiery Mills are to enlarge their plant and 
erect new tenement houses is incorrect. We are 
advised, however. that knitting machinery is being 
added which will increase their capacity 25 per 
cent. and that the warehouse is being enlarged. 


Illinois, Rochelle. The Vassar Swiss Underwear 
Company has increased its capital from $40,000 to 
$200,000. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. We have been ad- 
vised by the Lawrence Manufacturing Co. that 
they are putting in foundation for a new building 
280 by 100 feet, 5 stories high which they expect 
to erect next season. At present plans have not 
been fully prepared. 


*Massachusetts, Northampton. The McCallum 
Hosiery Company has received from Germany 
eighteen knitting machines, each of which has a 
capacity of fifty dozen pairs a week. Three of the 
machines manufacture lace hosiery. The new ma- 
chines will double the output of the company. 


*Michigan, Detroit. Work has been started on 
a separate new structure for the Detroit-Alaska 
Knitting Mills. 


New York, Brooklyn. Plans have been made 
for a three story addition to the Standard Knitting 
Company. The addition will be 89 by 104 feet and 
will cost approximately $20,000. 


*New York, Cohoes. The Putnam Knitting 
Co., recentiv reported as having increased the 
capital stock to $10.000 will install additional ma- 
chinery for making ladies’ bleached underwear in 
addition to knitted specialties. 


New York, Fort Hunter. L. L. Lovenheim, of 
Amsterdam, it is reported, has leased the mill 
building owned by Mrs. J. H. Enders, near the 
West Shore R. R., and is making arrangements 
to commence manufacturing knitted goods. The 
building which is equipped with boiler, engine, 
shafting etc., is in condition for this class of manu- 
facture and the knitting machinery will be put in 
at once. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. The Novelty Hosiery 
Company is installing an automatic fire sprinkler 
service. A cistern holding 75,000 gallons of water 
has been put in. 


*Pennsylvania, Newville. The Searles Knitting 
Co., of Pottstown, has started operations in 
the branch mill recently established here. The 
product is finished at the main mill. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Oak Lane 
Mills have added ten knitters and eight sewing ma- 
chines and seamers to their equipment. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Harrison Knit- 
ting Co., occupying the second floor of the two- 
story building at 6th and Huntingdon Sts., where 
they are looping hosiery for the trade, state that 
they are soon to take over the entire building, 
when they will put in 40 knitters for the manufac- 
ture of hosiery, which they will sell direct. Two 
machines have been installed which they are using 
for experimental purposes. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Elk Knitting 
Mills, having outgrown their quarters in the Fretz 
Bldg at 1oth and Diamond Sts., where they occupy 
an entire floor, have recently contracted for the 
erection of a new building, two stories and base- 
ment, of brick, 54 by 96 feet, with a frontage on 
Jefferson and 21st Sts. and Ridge Ave. The build- 
ing will contain all modern appliances suitable for 
a plant of this kind and will be up-to-date in every 
particular and will be ready for occupancy during 
the month of October. The Elk Knitting Mills 
Co., capitalized at $50,000; Harry Nelke, president 
and Herbert L. Nelke, treasurer, manufacture wo- 
men’s and children’s ribbed underwear in cotton, 
wool, worsted and silk, operating 50 knitters and 
40 sewing machines. This equipment, they state, 
will be greatly increased by the addition of many 
new machines. Product is sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Maybaum Mfg. 
Company, Inc., has contracted for 40 200-needle 
knitters, to be installed within a month. 


Pennsylvania, Robesonia. H. W. Sheeler has 
arranged to build a mill to increase the capacity of 
his plant 


*Pennsylvania, York. The new dyeing and fin- 
ishing department of the Crystal Hosiery Com- 
pany is nearly completed and the machinery will 
be put in place within a few days. 


*Wisconsin, Ripon. The Ripon Knitting Works 
have recently increased the capital stock to $150,- 
000 to give additional capital for business. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The knitting plant 
of Walter Leavers & Co. at 1230 Orkney St., has 
been shut down. The plant contains 120 knitters 
which were operated on men’s, women’s and in- 
fants’ hosiery and sold through New York. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The knitting mill 
reported as having been started by E. Stevenson 
at 2334 E. Norris St., has been dismantled and the 
machinery disposed of to other parties. The plant, 
which contained 50 knitters, made hosiery and was 
managed by Mrs. Stevenson. 


Facts and Gossip. 

Massachusetts, Lowell. The plant and ma- 
chinery of the Pickering Mfg. Co. was sold yester- 
day afternoor at auction by J. C. Conant & Co. 
of Lowell. Tot including the mill buildings and 
land, the engine and boiler, was sold to Franklin 
D. Russell cf Lowell for $45,009 plus $1,993 taxes. 
Lot 2, which included the machinery equipment 
also was sold to Mr. F. D. Russell for $7,500 plus 
$1,493 taxes. 


Michigan, Detroit. A permit has been taken 
out by the Detroit Alaska Knitting Mills for the 
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erection of a two-story brick building. It is esti- 
mated the building will cost $20,000. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. The Northland Knit- 
ting Company, reported incorporated recently, 
has purchased a site for $7,200. It is reported that 
a new factory will be built at once. 


New York, Hamilton. Arrangements have been 
made for the Rodney Knitting Company to locate 
a plant in a building formerly used by a silk mill. 


*New York, Ilion. The Capron Knitting Co. 
has been erroneously reported as negotiating for 
the purchase of the Sterling Mills. 


*New York, Mohawk. No bids were received 
for the plant of the Mohawk Valley Knitting Mills, 
Ltd., at the adjourned sale on June 29. It is an- 
nounced that the sale of real estate is adjourned 
until August 1, and in the meantime machinery 
and other mill equipment will be sold in separate 
parcels, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Powell Knit- 
ting Co., manufacturers of seamless hosiery of 
cotton, merino, wool and worsted yarns, who have 
been operating a plant at West Chester, Pa., state 
that on account of the scarcity of help in that 
Vicinity they will not put knitting machinery 
in the mill in which they are located. The plant 
is used as a branch of the main mill in this city 
for the purpose of looping and finishing, 45 loop- 
ers being in operation. This company is desirous 
of starting a branch plant in a town where good 
facilities in the way of help, etc., can be guaran- 
teed. The main mill and offices are at 28th and 
Parrish Sts., Phila. 

Pennsylvania, York. J. T. Kopp of the York 
Knitting Mills, is reported as investigating project 
of establishing a branch plant at Belair. 





Personals. 


James Farley of the Oak Knitting Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has become superintendent of the 
Duofold Health Underwear Company’s plant at 
Frankfort, N. Y., succeeding Joseph Berger, who 
resigned to become superintendent of the Special 
Machinery Company, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


William Shaftoe has accepted a position as boss 
spinner for the Elmira Knitting Mills, Elmira, N. 
Y. He was formerly employed at Springfield, 
Mass. 


J. M. Allen has accepted a position as super- 
intendent for the Vermont Hosiery and Machinery 
Company, Northfield, Vt. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Utica, N. Y. 


William J. Ferris has accepted a position as fore- 
man in the Glenark Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., which 
is to resume operations in the near future. He 
was formerly employed at the Barnett Textile 
Company, Troy, N. Y. 

Martin Howard, of Carthage, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a position with ©. H. Yates & Company, 
Utica, N. Y., as foreman of their infants’ hosiery 
department. He is to commence work August Ist. 

Willard Carrol has accepted a position as boss 
carder for the Wayside Mills, Troy, N. Y. He was 
formerly employed at Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. It is not a list of patents, but 


of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 
machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. ; i . 
We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Thread Guide. I. E. Palmer, Middletown, 
Conn. A thread guide for ring frames 
which is described on another page of this 
issue. 


Press for Hosiery. Edwin A. Newton, 245 
Race St., Philadelphia, is bringing out a new 
screw press for cold pressing hosiery. It is 
claimed that the finished product is of high 
quality. The press is on exhibition at the 
above address. 


Shuttle Guard. T. Yates, Preston, Eng- 
land. An improved shuttle guard which is 
semi-automatic, being readily pushed out of 
the way by the weaver, but as soon as the 
loom starts the forward motion of the lay 
brings the guard into position again. 


Shuttle Guard. Walker & Owen, Man- 
chester, England. An improved shuttle 
guard, which is automatically placed in op- 
erative position by the starting of the loom. 


Roller Leather Stripper. Cook & Co., 
Manchester, England. A device for remov- 
ing the leather covering from rollers without 
damage to the flannel. 


Dyeing Jute. Geo. Janett, Dresden, Ger- 
many. An improved process for coloring 
jute, which is described in another part of 
this issue. 


Singeing Machine for Knit Goods. C. G. 
Haubold, Jr., Chemnitz, Germany. A singe- 
ing machine specially adapted for knit goods. 
It is provided with an appliance for keeping 
the goods free from wrinkles while exposed 
to the flame. 





Yarn Drying Machine. Herm. Dickerhoff, 
Barmen, Germany. An improved machine 
for drying skein yarn. It is provided with an 
automatic device for regulating the tem- 
perature. 





Dobby Motion. B. H. Moxon & Sons, 
Huddersfield, England. An improved dobby 
motion which aims to prevent jamming or 
sticking of the jack levers in the dobby loom. 





Jacquard for Knitting Frames. Alfred 
Cooke, Nottingham, England. An improved 
jaquard adapted for knitting machines. 


Improved Yarn Reel. F. R. Poller, Leip- 
zig, Germany. A reel for testing yarn which 
embodies several improved features in its 
construction. 


Yarn Dyeing Machine. Gaydet & Fils, 
Roubaix, France. A dyeing machine in 
which the liquor is forced through the yarn 
by a pump or air pressure. The new feature 
of the machine consists in the use of con- 
vex plates in which the cops or spools are 
set. These plates are placed in a conical 
shaped tub, the advantage claimed being that 
the convex plates are not bent out of shape 
by the continuous pressure and that a very 
tight joint is obtained between the plates and 
the sides of the tub. 


Fabric Measuring Machine. A. M. Casper- 
son & Sons, Leeds, England. A _ fabric 
measuring machine which is built on a 
somewhat different principle from those 
heretofore in use. The roll over which the 
cloth is drawn is stationary. The face of the 
measuring wheel mounted on ball bearings, 
presses against the cloth as the stationary 
wheel is revolved by the movement of the 
fabric, the distance in inches being indicated 
by a pointer on the side of the wheel. When 
the end of the cloth passes the measuring 
wheel the latter is stopped by coming in con- 
tact with the stationary roll. The measuring 
wheel is connected with a clock which indi- 
cates the length in yards. It is stated that 
the machine is adapted for measuring any 
fabric from the heaviest carpets to the flim- 
siest silks. 
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AN ADJUSTABLE LEASE ROD. machines or the like are liable to occur 


———. when the threads, passing above and below 

A lease rod that expands and contracts the lease rods, adhere together owing to the 
with the varying tension of the warp during dressing of the warp or from any other 
weaving is the latest invention of Dr. T. A. cause. By this invention these breakages 
B. Carver, of Glasgow, Scotland, to be pat- are diminished by constructing the lease 





ented in this country. lig. 1 is a perspec- rods in such a manner that they can expand 
tive view of the rod; Figs. 2 and 3 show a__and contract in a direction at right angles to 
cross section and side elevation of one form the plane of the warp, so that the surfaces 
of the rod; Fig. 4 is a vertical section show- against which the threads lie on the rod 
ing the position of the warp and the lease above and below it, or on one side of it and 
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FIG. 4. 
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rod in a loom equipped with the stop mo-_ the other, can move relatively to each other 
tion described in our issue of November, in obedience to the periodic variations of 
1904. Dr. Carver describes the improved tension in the warp. 
lease rod as follows: The rod may be divided longitudinally and 


Breakages of the yarn in looms, warping the two parts connected together by suitable 
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springs; the threads of the warp lie respec- 
tively against the top polished surface and 
against the bottom polished surface of this 
compound rod, in the case of a horizontal 
lease rod, and the rod contracts and expands 
as the warp is tightened and loosened. Or 
the rods may have separate surfaces con- 
nected with springs or devices depending on 
fluid pressure. 

The lease rod is made in two parts, a and 
b, connected together by springs, c, which 
may be laminar springs as shown in Fig. I or 
helical springs as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 
The threads pass over and under this com- 
pound rod as indicated by d in Fig. 2, and 
the surfaces against which they rest may be 
polished. The expansive medium between 
the sections of the lease rod expands, as will 
be apparent upon an inspection of the draw- 
ings, on a straight line instead of on a curved 
line. 

When the lease rod is applied in conjunc- 
tion with a warp stop motion it need only 
be used as the rod over which the warp first 
passes, because it is at this point that the 
opening of the yarn is particularly required. 
This is shown in Fig. 4 where the warp, d, 
moves in the direction of the arrow and 
passes first over the expanding lease rod and 
then over an ordinary lease rod, e. The 
wire, f, is fixed at its lower end to a suitable 
beam, g, and is held at its upper part in front 
of the crossing of two of the warp threads. 
If either of these threads breaks the wire 
springs back and serves either to indicate to 
the attendant that the machine is to be 
stopped or to actuate electrically or mechan- 
ically some stopping device. 

As the tension in the warp increases and 
diminishes periodically with the movement 
of the loom, the two parts, a and b, of the 
lease rod approach and recede from each 
other, and this movement greatly assists in 
separating threads which may adhere to- 
gether owing to the dressing or from any 
other cause. 

It will be evident that the sections or parts 
of this lease rod are separated. In other 
words there is no direct connection between 
the two, such as is presented by a hinge. 
An expansible medium is placed between 
the parts or sections of the rod which con- 
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stantly tends to spread them apart. By vir- 
tue of the construction described these sec- 
tions can bodily approach and recede from 
each other so that there is no tendency to 


abrade the warp when they are spread apart. 
ee 


PALMER’S THREAD GUIDE FOR RING 
FRAMES. 


This new thread guide, now being put on 
the market, was invented and perfected by 
the manufacturer, I. E. Palmer, Middletown, 
Conn., and comprises a pig tail guide, Fig. 1, 
having an elongated eye for fastening to the 
board. It is held firmly in place by a 


; 


FIG. I. 


CLAMP PLATE 


ee 









grooved surface next to the wood. The 
guide is fastened either by a wood screw or 
bolt passing through the clamp plate, Fig. 
2, and over the guide. At Fig. 3 it is shown 
fastened by a bolt. 

The guide has a wide range of adjustment; 
not only can it be set in and out far beyond 





FIG. 3. 


all possible requirements, but the form of 
clamp plate and guide permits adjustment 
sideways to any degree. 

The construction of the guide, as shown 
in our illustrations, demonstrates without 
further explanation the ease with which it 
can be applied and adjusted to the frame. 
It requires no expert mechanic, the manu- 
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facturer stating that one man with the assist- 


ance of a boy can easily attach 800 to 1,000 
ina day. A drilling template, forcing tongs, 
and a socket wrench are furnished for this 
work. The shape of the guide at the point 
where the yarn comes in contact with it al- 
lows sufficient play so that the twist is car- 
ried clear to the bite of the rolls; this also 
prevents the yarn from wearing in the guide. 
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RODNEY HUNT SOAPING MACHINE. 


It is unnecessary to dwell on the import- 
ance of uniform soaping of goods to be 
fulled. Any irregularity in the distribution 
of the soap throughout the piece is very apt 
to result in irregularity in the finish of the 
goods. Furthermore, a soaping of the 
pieces in a separate machine makes it pos- 





THE RODNEY HUN 


The guide is furnished with the kink arrester 
offset at any angle desired. The inclination 
shown in the illustration is recommended by 
the manufacturer. 

The guide is sold at a low price and is 
easily attached to old frames. Mr. Palmer 
states that if any manufacturer will send him 
a thread board with the old guide in its ap- 
proximate position he will apply the Palmer 
guide and return the board without charge 
in order that the merits of the new guide 
may be demonstrated by a practical test. 

sistas cncnstsliatecetagissiiaint 

The annual product of American textile 
mills of all kinds is over $1600 per operative. 





. SOAPING MACHINE. 


sible to begin fulling as soon as the pieces 
enter the fulling mill. 

The soaping machine built by the Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass., has been 
carefully developed under actual operating 
conditions and the builders now believe it to 
be the best on the market. It consists of a 
well-built soap tank, which is braced as 
shown in the illustration, giving a very rigid 
support for the squeeze rolls. There are 
special guide rolls inside, under which the 
goods pass in the soaping solution. Power- 
ful squeeze rolls are driven by back gears so 
as to require a small amount of power. The 
iron throat piece is formed so as to prevent 
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any knotting of the goods. The pressure 
wheels are located in a convenient position 
to enable the pressure and the amount of 
soap in the goods to be easily regulated. 
The long tooth gears are protected by a 
rigid guard. The rolls are adapted for vari- 
ous kinds of goods. 

Fullers, and especially those having any 
difficulty with irregular fulling, should in- 
vestigate the advantages of soaping in the 





Steam Cuest 


GRAY’S AUTOMATIC MOUTHPIECE FOR 
AGEING MACHINES. 


The James Hunter Machine Co., North 
Adams, Mass., manufacture a mouthpiece 
for ageing machines invented by I. E. Gray, 
and which is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. It is adapted for the steaming of 
goods at high temperatures with saturated 
steam and is said to give results heretofore 





THE PLAN OF GRAY’S AUTOMATIC MOUTHPIECE FOR AGEING MACHINES. 


separate machine. By corresponding with 
the Rodney Hunt Machine Co. they will be 
able to obtain particulars and names of mills 
on which this machine has been in successful 
use. 
salidniapianainandipanteiamnmipiai 

The percentage of imports from Great 
Britain into Canada in 1906 increased from 
23.98 per cent. in 1905 to 24.42 per cent., 
while the percentage from the United States 
decreased from 60.58 in 1905 to 59.59 per 
cent. The percentage of exports to Great 
3ritain increased from 50.61 in 1905 to 53.96 
in 1906, and decreased from 37.51 to 35.68 
per cent. to the United States. 


impossible of attainment. It enables any 
kind of goods to be steamed with uniform 
results, because of the uniform temperature 
maintained. It can be readily applied to any 
existing machine and consists of improved 
steam chests with special provision made to 
prevent condensed drops; also a solid drawn 
copper float resting in mercury, which auto- 
matically adjusts itself to any variation in 
the thickness of cloth from silk to heavy 
flannel, ensuring practically a steam tight 
joint where the piece enters and leaves the 
ager, keeping out cold air and enabling a 
much higher temperature to be maintained 
than would otherwise be possible. It is 
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claimed that where this mouthpiece is used 
many difficulties which have baffled ail at- 
tempts at solution have entirely disappeared. 
It has been adopted by Mather & Platt of 
Manchester, England, for their agers, with 


complete success. 
ES 


ROPE DRIVE FOR INDIVIDUAL 
MACHINES. 


BY C. P. HUTCHINS. 


Hitherto rope drive has been almost im- 
practicable for individual machines, such as 
speeders, spinning frames and the like, be- 
cause of the lack of suitable means of shift- 
ing ropes, as belts are shifted, and because 
of the temptation to follow precedent as the 
line of least resistance. While a power rope 
can be shifted from one groove to another, 
the operation is so slow that it is unsuitable 
for mill practice. Hence belts have gener- 
ally been used for these transmissions, 
though some machines have been run with 
rope driving, using fast and loose rope 
sheaves or pulleys. 

Of late, a number of single pulley drives 
have been introduced on machines of this 
class, in which changes are effected by lever- 
controlled friction clutches. This system has 
the great advantage of increasing the power 
delivered to the machines by high initial belt 
speed. Such changes can be made very 
quickly. 

As transmission rope offers an excellent 
means for supplying power to constant speed 
shafts, it would not be surprising if a great 
increase occurred in rope driving for indi- 
vidual machine drive in textile mills. This 
would result in marked economy of space, as 
the rim surface for rope sheaves is much less 
than that required for belting, which in turn 
means more rigidly supported shafts, as 
there will be less spring between the closer 
spaced bearings. It will also greatly de- 
crease the noise of driving, the loss of power 
from slipping, convenience of load distribu- 
tion and loss of installation and mainte- 
nance. Properly laid and lubricated rope, 
such as the “American” transmission rope, 
is not only much cheaper than belting, but 
requires no expense to speak of for dress- 
ing, lacing, cleaning and -taking up slack. 
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Though we are not accustomed in this 
country to see driving rope shifted from an 
idle to a working pulley, it can be done just 
as well as with a belt, and is a matter of 
common occurrence in England. In a num- 
ber of large cotton mills in the Lancashire 
district, the power is conveyed from a line 
shaft running the whole length of the room 
to numerous ring frames by ropes instead of 
belts, the ropes operating on fast and loose 
pulleys mounted within guard boxes. This 
arrangement affords an excellent illustration 
of the reduction in weight on the shafting 
afforded by the substitution of rope driving 
for belting. The 3 1/2-inch belts usually 
employed need pulleys of 4 1/2-inch face, 
while the ropes used are only 13/16 of an 





inch in diameter, and work in sheaves occu- 
pying with their flanges not more than one 
inch space laterally. 

[In this combination a shifting arrange- 
ment is used, illustrated at Fig. 1, which 
could well be adapted for the drive of con- 
stant speed machine tools. The idle or loose 
sheave, A, has practically all of its flange cut 
away on the side towards the working or 
fast sheave, B. To throw the machine into 
action, a curved rope shifter or fork is used, 
shown in section at Fig. 1, and perspectively 
at Fig. 2. It is bent to the curve of the 
sheave with just enough clearance above the 
sheave flanges to allow the rope to pass, 
and is operated with a pivoted hand lever as 
usual with belting. Referring to Fig. 1, as 
the arm of the fork engages the driving side 
of the rope, it pushes the latter clear of its 
reduced flange on to the intermediate groove 
C, cut in the fast sheave. On this it gains a 
revolution while passing to its work, which 








| 
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insures a gradual starting or stopping and 
provides a most sensitive action. The shifter 
continuing towards the left, presses the rope 
into its working sheave, B, whence it is 
readily forced out by a reverse movement of 
the fork whenever the machine is to be 
stopped. 

Besides being extensively used in English 
cotton mills, fast and loose driving is also 
used on lathes, mortar mills and in milling. 
Against rope driving of such machines, it 
has been argued that because the driving 
shaft is usually directly above the machine, 
it would be necessary to use the American 
or continuous system, with its complication 
of tension carriage and idler sheave. 






Ni 


FIG, 2. 


In answer to this we submit that there is 
no law to prevent the driving shaft from be- 
ing set sufficiently to one side over the tool 
to make such an angle with the vertical that 
the multiple or English system could be used 
with sufficient natural tension. The princi- 
pal reasons for placing driving shafts directly 
over machines are to reduce the length and 
cost of, the belts, and to keep the passage 
way between machines clear overhead. 
With rope drive the cost is so much reduced 
as compared to belting, that even double the 
length will still be much cheaper than the 
belt. 


It might be a good plan to adopt an en- 
tirely different arrangement with rope drives 
by carrying the power through- the floor 
from line shafts run underneath. This would 
very much shorten the length of drives, clear 
the overhead space, and enable the shifter 
or fork to operate on the driving side of the 
rope from below. It might, however, have 
the disadvantage of increased fire risk from 
the large openings made necessary in the 
floors. 

That almost any machinist can lace a belt, 
whereas practically none can splice a rope is 
an objectionable feature of constantly dimin- 
ishing weight, because in the first place a 
rope does not need to be spliced nearly so 
often as a belt needs to be laced, and with 
the rapidly increasing use of transmission 
rope, the practice is growing of having at 
least one expert drive rope splicer attached 
to each large textile mill. 

Rope transmission is comparatively so 
new a feature of engineering except for large 
direct drives, that its possibilities will deserve 
exhaustive research and testing, because in 
every case where it has been tried under 
seemingly most unfavorable conditions, it 
has given results justifying the enthusiasm 
of its sponsors. 

stienpetaesenitaiiemsaninegpanasate, 

South Carolina leads in the manufacture 

of brown or bleached sheetings and shirtings, 


followed by Georgia, with Massachusetts 
third. 


In the manufacture of plain cotton cloths 
Massachusetts leads, producing over one- 
half of the grade “not finer than No. 28” and 
almost one-half of the “finer than No. 28,” 
with South Carolina a good second. 


Consul G. A. Bucklin, of Glauchau, reports 
that according to the latest statistics the pop- 
ulation of the German Empire is given at 
60,605,183. The average density of popula- 
tion is 290.3 per square mile. Saxony, with 
507 square miles, has a population of 
4,502,350, or an average of 778.9 per square 
mile. The Chemnitz division of Saxony, 
which is equivalent to a county in the United 
States, contains 1,064 persons to the square 
mile, and is one of the most densely popu- 
lated districts in the world. 
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GRADING, DYEING AND WEIGHTING 
SILK. 


BY JAMES CHITTICK. 


Raw silk may be broadly divided into two 
great general classes. The first, and by far 
the most important, is the cultivated silk, 
that produced by the silk worm of the bom- 
byx mori, and the second includes the wild 
silks—commonly known as Tussahs—pro- 
duced by several species of wild silk worms. 

The greater part of the cultivated silk is 
white or yellow; some also being of a green- 
ish or brownish tinge. Raw silk is composed 
of two different substances; the fibroin or 
silk proper, and the sericin, an animal gum 
soluble in warm water. The yellow color in 
the silk is in this gum and the silk itself is of 
the usual creamy white shade when the gum 
is boiled off. Tussah silk is of a light to me- 
dium brown color. Its structural nature is 
different from that of ordinary silk and it is 
difficult to dye, as it does not boil off white, 
and almost impossible to bleach a full white, 
though by the use of peroxide of hydrogen 
very fair results have been obtained. Tussah 
silk being also coarse and quite irregular, its 
use has been in the past decidedly limited, 
though with improved reeling it is now 
steadily growing in importance. 

The nature of silk is greatly influenced by 
climatic conditions, the altitude of the local- 
ity, the nature of the soil and water, which 
will influence the character of the mulberry 
leaf on which the worm feeds, and the nature 
of the water used in reeling. Districts not 
far apart may therefore produce silks differ- 
ing widely in character, and the same co- 
coons, reeled in different water, may give a 
very different result. 

The principal countries from which raw 
silk is shipped are China, Japan, Italy and 
France. Italy not only produces a great 
deal of silk itself, but also reels much silk 
from cocoons produced in the Levant, 
Turkey, Syria and other Eastern localities. 
The bulk of these Eastern cocoons are white, 
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as is the silk from China and Japan, while 
most of the Italian, French and other Euro- 
pean cocoons are yellow. 

From North China come principally the 
China Steam Filatures, which are silks reeled 
in establishments and on machinery of the 
European kind, Tsatlees, which are silks 
reeled in the more primitive native way, and 
Tussahs, which are largely reeled in Chefoo 
from cocoons collected in Manchuria. These 
three classes of silk are generally shipped 
from Shanghai. From Canton, in South 
China, comes the Canton silk, reeled from 
very small cocoons of fine fibre, and as the 
number of filaments required to make the 
customary sizes of thread is considerable 
and the fine individual fibres break easily, 
the silk is more or less hairy. 

The best grades of China Steam Filatures 
possess great brilliancy, whiteness, strength 
and elasticity, and in their nature are second 
to none in the world. The Tsatlees, being 
reeled in a primitive manner, are difficult to 
work, though the nature of the silk is excel- 
lent. They are very irregular in size and the 
character and size of the skeins make it hard 
for the throwsters to handle them. Good 
qualities of Tussahs are now very well reeled 
and are quite dependable in character and 
their use is constantly extending. Low 
grade Tussahs are best let alone except by 
very experienced people. 

Cantons are put up in rather long skeins 
and are so reeled as to make their manipula- 
tion difficult, so their cost of throwing and 
amount of waste is greater. They are pretty 
regularly reeled, but their hairiness limits 
their use. There are usually six crops, 
sometimes seven, of Cantons, and the first 
three are generally much inferior to the last 
three. 

Practically all the Japanese silks are white 
and those that are exported are generally 
well reeled, in Grant reel skeins of suitable 
size, diameter and weight. The best Japan- 
ese chops are extremely good silk and a wide 
range of usable qualities is produced. 
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From Italy comes much of the best silk in 
the world—that of Piedmont being especially 
noted. The French silks stand high and very 
good qualities of silk are produced in Spain, 
Sicily, Hungary, etc. 

The Italian and French silks are generally 
more carefully reeled than the Asiatic and 
are therefore more regular and the size can 
be better depended upon. 

The percentage of gum in yellow silk is 
greater than in white silk. Thus in repre- 
sentative Italian and other European yellow 
silks the loss in boiling-off (though individ- 
ual parcels will vary widely) will average 
about 24 per cent., while the loss in the 
white China silks will run about 19 per cent. 
and in Japanese silks only about 18 per cent. 
Good grades of Tussah will lose about 14 per 
cent. These boil-off losses are very import- 
ant and should constantly be borne in mind. 

Silks shipped from Europe are packed in 
bales of about 100 kilograms, or 220.46 
pounds. Those from Japan and Shanghai in 
picul bales of 133 1/3 pounds, and those from 
Canton in catty bales of 106 2/3 pounds. 

The usual sizes into which silk is reeled 
are 10/12, 12/14, 13/15, 14/16 and 16/18 
deniers. Sometimes a finer size than 10/12 
is reeled and coarser sizes than 16/18 are 
reeled, generally on special order. The 
greater part of the bombyx mori silk is 
reeled into sizes averaging about 13/15 
deniers. Canton silks are mostly reeled into 
14/16 deniers. The best eight-cocoon Tus- 
sahs run 35/40 deniers. The thickness of 
the cocoon filament differs throughout its 
length, the filament of an average good bom- 
byx mori cocoon being, say, from 2 to 4 
deniers. There is therefore no such thing 
as a 1 denier silk, nor could a single nor 
even a double filament be practically worked. 
In reeling a certain size, if the cocoon threads 
run finer at times more will be joined to- 
gether to get the desired size and fewer if 
the size is coarser, the filaments adhering to 
one another by their gum which is softened 
by the water in which they are floated. A 
13/15 denier size will usually be reeled from 
five cocoons. A 12/14 denier silk should 
average in size between the limits of 12.50 
and 13.50 deniers; a 13/15 between 13.50 and 
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14.50; a 14/16 between 14.50 and 15.50, and 
so on. 

To find the number of yards per avoirdu- 
pois pound (7,000 grains) of a given size in 
deniers, divide 4,440,600 yards by the deni- 
ers; or to find the deniers of a given yardage 
reverse the process. A pound of 12/14 
denier raw silk will measure about 200 miles. 

The qualities which are desirable in raw 
silks are: regularity in size; cleanliness, 
which means freedom from nibs, slugs, loops, 
etc.; elasticity; tenacity, or strength; even- 
ness of color; freedom from hairiness; skeins 
well reeled with good crossings and of reg- 
ular weight and suitable diameter and free 
from broken ends; free gums, which means 
that the places where the silk has come in 
contact with the arms of the reel, in reeling, 
and which generally cohere at such places, 
should not be too hard. It requires expert 
judgment to form a proper opinion of the 
grade of any sample of silk. 

There is no hard and fast standard for 
classifying silk. The best grades are gener- 
ally referred to as Extra Classical and are 
supposed to be made of the best cocoons of 
the season reeled in the best possible man- 
ner, but as the quality of cocoons will vary 
from season to season it is evident that the 
Classical of one season may be as good as 
the Extra Classical of another. Again the 
quality of workmanship in the different reel- 
ing establishments will vary and there will 
be marked differences in the merit of silks 
nominally of the same grade. 

The various filatures, or reeling establish- 
ments, buy cocoons suited for their usual re- 
quirements and these are generally sorted 
out and reeled up into three grades, but the 
best grade of one firm may rank at the top 
of the scale while the best grade of another 
firm may be only a middle class silk. Euro- 
pean silks are generally quoted as Extra 
Classical, Classical, and No. 1, the first two 
being ordinarily thrown into organzine and 
the last into tram. There are also the Italian 
realinas which go into tram. China Steam 
Filatures are graded as No. 1, No. 2 and No. 
3; No. 1, a very high grade, going into 
organzine, and No. 2 also, though of much 
less worth, will make fair organzine stock, 
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while No. 3 is used for tram. Cantons are 
seldom used for anything but tram. The 
best grade is Extra Extra A, and the next 
grade is Extra Extra B. The best Japans 
are described as Extra Classical, or Double 
Extra, and, descending the scale, we have 
Extra Best No. 1, No. 1, No. 1 to No. 1 1/2, 
No. 1 1/2, No. 1 1/2 to No. 2, and some 
lower. Above No. 1 these silks go generally 
into organzine; No. 1 and lower go into 
tram. Then there is the important line of 
Japan Re Reels (native reelings re-reeled 
into commercial shape) used almost exclu- 
sively for tram. Three or four chops grad- 
ing as No. 1 stand at the head of the list and 
are excellent silks and there are three or 
four grades lower. Tussahs are merely 
classed according to the reputation of the 
chops and most of the reelers put out two 
grades, No. 1 and No. 2. Tsatlees grade ac- 
cording to the known merit of the chops. 
There are some other kinds of silks of lim- 
ited use, Kakedas, Douppione, Waterreels, 
etc., that may be omitted here. 

Each manufacturer must decide for him- 
self as to the quality of silk to use for his 
organzine or tram according to the condi- 
tions in his mill. Those with high-priced 
help and making good qualities of goods 
usually go in for the best grades from which 
they can get a large and perfect product and 
can run their looms at high speed, while 
those manufacturers making lower grade 
goods or having looms that cannot be 
speeded up, may figure that it is more prof- 
itable to use the lower qualities. It may be 
remarked, however, that the best manufac- 
turers generally use the best silk. 

Before silk can be dyed in the skein it 
must be thrown, or twisted. The twist pre- 
pared for warp purposes is called organzine 
and is generally made by twisting single raw 
silk thread a number of turns per inch in one 
direction, and then doubling two of them to- 
gether and twisting them in the reverse 
direction. This gives a very well combined 
thread that will stand the chafing of reed 
and harness that it is exposed to in the loom 
without fraying out. The silk prepared for 
filling purposes, not being exposed to this 
chafing, is made much slacker and more 
open, and so serves to fill the cloth better. 
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Two or more ends, generally three to five, of 
the raw silk are doubled together and are 
then twisted in one direction, very slackly, 
say from two to four turns per inch; but 
even this suffices to hold them in shape 
through the dyeing and subsequent proc- 
esses. 

The weighting and dyeing of silks is a 
high class chemical art and should never be 
attempted except by thoroughly experienced 
people, as any inferior work in that depart- 
ment may lead to most disastrous results. 
The text books on the subject will give de- 
tailed information as to the processes, but it 
may be said in brief that the first step is boil- 
ing-off the gum from the silk in a bath of 
olive oil soap and hot water; next the giving 
to the silk the weighting required; and 
finally the coloring and finishing of the silk. 

Various substances have a great affinity 
for silk, such as the salts of tin, iron, gall, 
sumac, sugar, etc. Owing to the dark color 
of some of these agents, such as iron, they 
can be used for blacks only; others, such as 
gall, can be used for weighting colors except 
for very light shades, while the salts of tin 
can be used for any color from the lightest 
to the darkest and therefore this agent, per- 
chloride of tin, is the one generally used for 
all colors. It is a very destructive substance 
and requires the most thorough neutraliza- 
tion and washing out, or traces of acid will 
remain in the silk which will cause it to rot 
speedily. Silks weighted with tin also be- 
come rotten very fast by continued exposure 
to sunlight. 

A pound of silk, 16 ounces, when boiled 
off, will have 12 to 13 ounces of pure silk 
remaining. When dipped in the tin liquor it 
will absorb about 2 ounces of extra weight. 
The surplus liquor is then removed from the 
silk in the hydro-extractor, the silk is thor- 
oughly washed out and it is then dipped in 
a fixing bath of soda, and again washed out. 
It is now receptive to the tin again and this 
sequence of treatment can be followed till 
the silk has received the desired, weighting. 
If treated by experienced dyers with great 
care and with first-class plant and dyeing 
materials, a silk weighted within proper lim- 
its should be perfectly sound in strength for 
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all commercial purposes and for a good 
length of time. 

For colors on organzine, of regular sizes 
and twists of silk, careful manufacturers do 
not care to go above 16 to 18-ounce weight- 
ing; that is the 12 to 13 ounces of silk to the 
pound, remaining after the boil-off, is in- 
creased to an average of 17 ounces when 
weighted, and for tram 22 to 24 ounces is 
about the safe maximum. Black organzine 
will be safely weighted from 20 and 22 
ounces to 26 and 28 ounces according to 
circumstances, and tram from 28 to 30 to as 
high as 40 ounces. If the silk is dyed souple, 
—that is, not boiled off—the weighting may 
go higher, but souple silk is very lustreless, 
and most of these heavy weightings can be 
used only for weaves where the filling shows 
little. The amount of weighting that can 
safely be used depends on many things, such 
as the amount, nature and twist of the silk, 
character of goods, and uses to which they 
are to be put. 

For pure dye silks the weighting is of 
course omitted. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that while some colorings add no 
perceptible weight to the silk, others, such 
as cardinal, feed the fibre materially; and for 
a good blue black it is generally necessary 
to use an iron solution, which really weights 
the silk, whether it be desired or not, as the 
shade cannot be obtained otherwise. 

It is wise to employ only dyers of the 
highest standing to do the work, for while 
other firms may make lower quotations, the 
difference in cost may be looked upon as an 
insurance against bad dyeing, poor color 
matching, and the mixing of silk, and if a 
large lot should go wrong the first rate firm 
is able and willing to pay for it in full and 
promptly. But bad work is rare with the 
best dyers and a manufacturer giving his 
work to them has the assurance that he will 
get back his own silk, on time, and properly 
dyed, and that his looms will not be stopped, 
nor the reputation of his goods damaged, by 
bad work at the dyeing end. 


—_—_———_@ 


In 1906 the value of the exports of manu- 
factured cottons from Great Britain in- 
creased 35 million dollars over that of 1905. 


DYEING JUTE. 


A process for dyeing jute has recently been 
brought out in Germany. The description of 
the new method is as follows: It is well 
known that aniline sulphate colors jute a 
golden yellow, which fades quickly when ex- 
posed to the flight. This defect is overcome 
by the new process. 

A solution of 4 per cent. of aniline sul- 
phate, I per cent. muriatic acid and 4 per 
cent. chloride of tin is prepared. In place of 
the free acid, materials can be used to de- 
velop free acid in the solution. By coloring 
jute in this liquor a bright and very durable 
yellow is obtained. The new process is of 
value for coloring jute with all the basic as 
well as the wood extracts. This mordant is 
not suited for cotton, wool or silk, but is well 
adapted for jute, cocoa fibre, wood, etc. 


————— 


CHANGE OF SHADE IN CROSS DYEING. 





In dyeing cotton and wool mixtures by 
coloring the cotton first and then coloring 
the wool in an acid bath, it often happens 
that the shade of the cotton is changed more 
or less. This is the case even when the wool 
dye does not bleed on the cotton. This fact 
gives rise to the supposition that the process 
of dyeing changes the properties of the cot- 
ton in some degree. The result is noticed 
especially with basic dyes used with tanning 
mordant because the cotton is then in a con- 
dition that permits of the absorption of a 
trace of the wool dye. The change of shade 
occurs not only in cotton mordanted with 
tannin, but also with cotton otherwise 
treated; for example, in dyeing with the sul- 
phur colors, a large number of which have 
an affinity for the basic dyes. 

When it is recalled that many of the acid 
dyes used for wool belong to the basic 
groups and consequently are absorbed by 
the cotton the explanation of the change of 
shade is at once apparent. The remedy in 
such cases consists generally not in chang- 
ing the method of dyeing the cotton, but in 
selecting a different dye for the wool.— 
Leipziger Faerber Zeitung. 
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DISCHARGING DYED COLORS. 


An improved method of discharging dyed 
colors is the subject of a recent French pat- 
ent. The specifications state that a certain 
number of azo colors produced on the fibre, 
and particularly naphthylamine claret, resist 
to an extraordinary extent the action of salts 
of formaldehyde-sulphoxylic acid when in a 
state of purity (Rongalite C), and when in 
combination with formaldehyde-bisulphite 
(Hydrosulphite N F) (Hyraldite), and are 
imperfectly discharged by these products 
when steamed in the ordinary manner. 

In the principal patent it was demonstrated 
that this difficultly dischargeable class of 
colors is dischargeable in a remarkable man- 
ner by the formaldehyde-sulphoxylates, or 
the formaldehyde-hydrosulphites if there be 
added to the printing paste certain metallic 
salts, metallic oxides, or metals, with or with- 
out the addition of nitrites. 

It is now observed that equally good dis- 
charge-effects are obtainable by using salts 
of organic ammonium bases or the bases 
themselves, instead of the substances previ- 
ously cited. The series of compounds avail- 
able for this purpose include chloride of 
tetraalkylammonium, chloride of trimethyl- 
phenylammonium, chloride of trimethyl- 
tolylammonium, the iodide of the latter, 
chloride of dimethylphenylbenzylammonium, 
the hydroxide of the latter, Methyl Violet 
3 R A, Rhodamine B extra, Thionine Blue 
60, Methylene Blue BG, Induline Scarlet, 
Safranine T extra, Janus Blue G, Janus 
Green G, and in a minor degree, Nile Blue, 
Methylene Blue N N, and Janus Green B. 

Any of these compounds may be incorpo- 
rated with the printing paste, or the dyed 
fabric may be padded in its solution, or it 
may be added to the developing bath and 
discharges effected with the ordinary Ronga- 
lite or Hydrosulphite N F. The singular 
effect of these organic ammonium salts and 
their bases is very surprising, particularly as 
in certain cases a minute quantity suffices to 
produce irreproachable results. 

For example, a pure white is obtained by 
the addition to the printing paste of only 
1/4 ounce Induline Scarlet per cubic foot of 
the solution. 
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The new discharges do not contain alkali, 
so that basic colors may be used for colored 
effects, and they are applicable also to Para- 
nitraniline Red, Chloranisidine Orange, 
Chrysoidine Bistre, etc. 

TYPES: COLORED DISCHARGES. 
1. Print on the dyed fabric the following 
paste: 

30 parts Auramine G dissolved in 

60 parts acetine, 

135 parts water, and 

220 parts gum thickening 1 : 1, 

85 parts aniline, 

210 parts alcoholic solution of tannin 
“; 4. 

250 parts Rongalite C, 

10 parts chloride of dimethylphenyl- 
benzylammonium. 


Print, dry, steam for five minutes in a 
rapid ager, pass through tartar emetic, and 
wash. 

2. Pad the grey cloth in a bath composed 
of 

25 parts B-napthol, 

200 parts water, 

59 parts caustic soda, 36° Tw., 
75 parts tragacanth 60: 1,000, 
641 parts water. 


Dry and pass through a diazo bath of 


14.3 parts a-naphthylamine, 
300 parts water, 
11.8 parts hydrochloric acid. 


Cool and add 


23.6 parts hydrochloric acid, 36° Tw., 
200 parts ice, 

7.5 parts nitrite of soda, 

26 parts water. 


Filter and add when required for use 


30 parts acetate of soda, 
g50 parts cold water, 
0.25-0.5 parts Induline Scarlet, 

50 parts water. 

After developing, the cloth is washed and 
soaped for five minutes at 105° F. in a bath 
containing five ounces soap per cubic foot. 
Discharges are effected with Rongalite C 15 
pounds per cubic foot, followed by steaming. 
—Journal of the Society of Dyers and Color- 
ists. 
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PROCESS FOR FIXING COLORS. 


This process consists in subjecting colored 
textile materials to the action of a liquid that 
will set the color and prevent bleeding. It 
is said to be especially adapted for the direct 
dyes, such as the benzidine and diamine 
products and the colors that contain meta- 
diamine and resorcin. The inventor states 
that fibres and fabrics, when treated accord- 
ing to this process, will not wash off or bleed 
into lighter color fibres with which they may 
be combined. The process and the com- 
pound used in carrying out the process are 
especially applicable to certain dyes that 
have heretofore been unstable in this re- 
spect, particularly the direct dyeing blacks. 

The new process consists essentially in 
subjecting the dyed fibres or fabrics to the 
action of formaldehyde (CH,O), the latter 
being either in a gaseous or saturated form 
and being used alone or combined with an 
alkali or alkaline salts; the treatment is con- 
ducted in such manner, and for such a length 
of time as particular circumstances may re- 
quire. It is essential that the material oper- 
ated upon shall be thoroughly impregnated 
by the formaldehyde. It has been found that 
the formaldehyde treatment will fasten and 
develop the color of dyed fibres and fabrics 
by effecting the condensation of the coloring 
matter on the goods, at the same time ren- 
dering inert any loose color. This greatly 
increases the fastness of the color and effec- 
tually prevents it washing away or bleeding 
into the white during any subsequent wash- 
ing operations to which the fibres or fabrics 
may be subjected. 

The process is suited for yarn or cloth 
which has been previously dyed with one or 
more of the benzidine series of colors, say 
for instance, black. The material is taken in 
any convenient quantity, wet from the dye 
bath and then given an after-treatment of 
formaldehyde at a temperature of 130° F. 
for about 30 minutes. This bath is prefer- 
ably made up in the following proportions; 
viz., sufficient water is used to cover the 
goods in the tank or other receptacle in 
which the operation is carried out, and to 
this bath a quantity of formaldehyde (of 
commercial 40 per cent. strength), equal to 


about 2 to 4 per cent. of the weight of the 
goods is added. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary that the bath be heated, and the process 
may be carried out at a much lower tempera- 
ture, the only difference being that the 
goods must remain in the bath of lower tem- 
perature for a longer time. This is not alto- 
gether objectionable, however, since the 
vaporization of formaldehyde, which is vola- 
tile, takes place slowly at the lower tempera- 
ture. 

Under certain conditions it is advanta- 
geous to add an alkali to the solution of 
formaldehyde. For this purpose potash or 
caustic soap, carbonate of potash or carbon 
ate of soda, caustic potash or caustic soda, 
or any other suitable alkaline substance may 
be used. The addition of an alkaline sub- 
stance to the formaldehyde serves to render 
the latter less volatile, and at the same time 
the combination of the alkali with the for- 
maldehyde assists the latter to fix and 
cleanse the color. For commercial pur- 
poses, the addition of the alkali diminishes 
vaporization and lessens the loss of formal 
dehyde during shipment. 


eS 


BLEACHING WOOL. 


Although little is generally known regard- 
ing the merits of permanganate of potash for 
bleaching wool and wool goods, yet very 
good results are obtained with this material 
when it is properly used. Success depends 
less on the particular strength of the solu- 
tion than on the proper manipulation of the 
goods. When bleaching yarn it is necessary 
to turn the skeins frequently in order to ob- 
tain a uniform saturation of the material. 
Good results are obtained with a solution 
consisting of 3/4 ounce permanganate of 
potash to 220 pounds of water. The wool is 
left in this liquor for three-quarters to one 
hour. It is then turned frequently for an- 
other hour and left for 1 1/2 hours, after 
which it is taken out, extracted and rinsed. 

Oxidation of the organic material causes 
a separation of the peroxide of manganese 
and gives the wool a yellowish brown shade, 
which, however, is only on the surface and 
is removed by treating the material in a very 
dilute solution of sulphuric acid at 140° F. 
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The wool is then rinsed well and extracted 
in order to remove all traces of the acid, 
which would otherwise cause a weakening of 
the fibre. After rinsing in cold water the 
material is treated in a solution of soda such 
as is generally used for bleaching, and finally 
rinsed in warm water. The object of the 
soda bath is to neutralize any acid remaining 
in the fibre.—Berlin Textil Zeitung. 
snssniaenaneniciheattceliisianeiasintsngite 


Color Cards. 


Thiogene Navy Blue R Conc.; H. A. Metz & Co., 
New York City. 

Ten samples of cotton yarn and piece goods 
dyed with different percentages of Thiogene Navy 
Blue R Conc., for which complete dyeing direc 
tions are given. 


Isamine Blue; Cassella Color Co., New York 
City. 

This is Supplement No. 21 containing fifteen 
samples of yarn and cloth dyed with Isamine Blue 
6 B, B and R. The samples include cotton yarn, 
mercerized cotton yarn, artificial silk, sateen and 
satin. 


Amine Black; Berlin Aniline Works, New York 
City 
A folder showing a 6 per cent. dyeing of Amine 
Black 4 B G and a 3 per cent. dyeing of Amine 
Black-Green B, on woolen piece goods. Full 
working directions are given. 


Diamine Fast Grey R N; Cassella Color Co., New 
York City. 
Card No. 2.882 showing 3/10 per cent. and 1 1/2 
per cent. dyeings of Diamine Fast Grey R N on 
raw cotton, cotton yarn and piece goods. 





Brilliant Phosphine; A. Klipstein & Co., New 
York City. 

A folder containing nine samples of cotton yarn 
dyed with Brilliant Phosphine 5G, 3G and G. 
One of the samples shows a red shade obtained by 
the use of Rhodamine 6G and two show shades 
of green produced with Fast Green J J I. 





Chrome Fast Black; Berlin Aniline Works, New 
York City. 

A folder containing sixteen samples of raw 
stock, yarn and piece goods, showing 8 and g per 
cent. dycings of Chrome Fast Black PF, P 4B, PB 
and PT, for which full working directions are 
given. 


Anthracene Chrome Brown S W N;; Cassella Color 
Co., New York City. 

Ten samples of raw wool, slubbing and woolen 
yarn dyed with different percentages of Anthra- 
cene Chrome Brown S W N. Three shades were 
dyed of chromed wool and three were after- 
chromed. This dye is also suitable for Vigour- 
eaux printing. 


DYEING DEPARTMENT 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 113. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Yellow M G on 100 lbs. cotton parn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1% lbs. Tetrazo Yellow M G. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Tetrazo Yellow M G gives a bright yellow of 
good coloring power and excellent fastness to 
light. 
In union dyeing the wool is colored stronger 
than the cotton. 


Recipe No. 114. 
Tan Color on Cotton Yarn. 
Light Tan G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Prepare 
the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Light Tan G 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt 
Dve at a boil for one hour. 
Light Tan G will be found an excellent color 
for dyeing of cotton hosiery 


Recipe No. 115. 
Grey on Cotton Yarn. 
Diamine Fast Grey R N on too Ibs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Diamine Fast Grey R N. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
x ork.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boal for one hour. 
Diamine Fast Grey R N will be found to give 
an excellent shade of grey on cotton material. 


Recipe No. 116. 


Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Wool Black 6 G on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Wool Black 6 G. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., New 
York.) 
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10 lbs. Glauber’s Sa!t. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 
hour. 

Wool Black 6 G will be found to give an ex- 
cellent shade of black upon wool material. 


Recipe No. 117. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
Anthracene Chrome Brown S W N on roo Ibs. 
worsted yarn. Prepare the. dye bath with 
4 lbs. Anthracene Chrome Brown S W N. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
6 Ibs. Acetic Acid 
Enter at 120° F., 
boil for one hour. 
Add 


pring to a boil and dye ata 


2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


to the dye bath and after-chrome this at a boil 
for one hour. 

Anthracene Chrome Brown 
excellent shade of 
good fastness. 


S W N gives an 


brown which possesses very 


Recipe No. 118. 
Black on Union Cloth. 


Direct Black c6161 on 100 lbs cotton and wool 
union cloth. Prepare the dye bath with 


20 Ibs. Common Salt. 

10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter the material at 100°-120° F., 

minutes and then add 

4 lbs. Direct Black 06161 
solved in hot water). 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 

Boston.) 


run a few 


(previously dis- 


174 Purchase St., 


Work the material for 1/2 hour at 120° F., 1/4 
hour at 170° F., then bring to a boil and boil to 
shade on the wool, which generally takes from 20 
to 30 minutes. Shut off steam and run for 30 min- 
utes in the gradually cooling bath. 

Direct Black o6161 is very fast to acids, alka- 
lies and hot pressing. It dyes the cotton a deep 
bloomy shade which is not easily boiled off. 

This color may be used to advantage in com- 
bination with Puretone Black, and with the addi- 
tion of a little Neutral Blue Black almost all 
requirements of black union dyeing may be met. 


Recipe No. 119. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Tetrazo Yellow R on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


Pre- 
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1% lbs. Tetrazo Yeilow R. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Sa!t 


Enter at 180° I’. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Tetrazo Yellow R gives dyeings possessing good 
fastness to washing, light and acids. 


In union dyeing the cotton is dyed while the 
wool remains uncolored 





Recipe No. 120. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Triazol Pure Blue R on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


cotton yarn. 


3 lbs. Triazol Pure Blue R. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., New 
York.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil jor one hour. 


Triazol Pure Blue R gives an extremely bright 
shade of blue of a reddish cast. 


Recipe No. 121. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Compound Shade on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with ° 
I5 ozs. 18 grs. Guinea Fast Violet to B. 
10 ozs. 105 grs. Guinea Fast Green B. 
6 ozs. 315 grs. Guinea Red 4 R. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter 
slowly. 
hour. 

This combination wili be found valuable for the 
dyeing of ladies’ dress goods. 


material at 140° F., adding the acid 
Bring to a boil and dye at a boil for one 


Recipe No. 122. 

Dark Tan Color on Cotton Yarn. 

Dark Tan R on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
the dye bath with 

24 lbs. Dark Tan R. 

(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 

New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Prepare 


Dye at a boil for one hour. 
Dark Tan R will be found an excellent color for 
the dyeing of cotton hosiery. 





Recipe No. 123. 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 


Compound Shade on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


worsted yarn. t 4 











2 lbs. Amine Black Green B. 
1 lb. Guinea Fast Green B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York.) 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter material at 140° F., adding the acid 
slowly. Bring to a boil and dye at a boil for one 
hour. 

This combination will be found valuable for the 
dyzing of ladies’ dress goods. 


Recipe No. 124. 
Tan Color on Cotton Yarn. 


Compound Shade on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


Ib. Toluylene Orange G O O. 

Ibs. Triazol Brown G O O. 

lb. Triazol Brown D. 

(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., New 
York.) 

25 lbs. Common Salt. 


1 lb. Soda Ash. 


oreene 
ANON ON 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
This combination of color will be found to pro- 
duce an excellent and fashionable shade of tan. 


Recipe No. 12s. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Anthracene Acid Blue B B N on 1oo lbs. wor- 
sted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Anthracene Acid Blue B B N. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 


York.) 
4 Ibs. Acetic Acid 


After boiling 1/2 hour, add 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


and boil 3/4 of an hour to exhaust the dye bath. 
Then aftertreat fcr one hour in a bath made up 
with 
3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 
Anthracene Acid Blue B B N will be found to 
give an excellent and fast shade of blue upon wool 
material. 


Recipe No. 126. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Orange Y on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Tetrazo Orange Y. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
New York.) 
20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Tetrazo Orange Y is of interest for producing 
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bright orange shades of excellent fastness to 


light. 


Recipe No. 127. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Compound Shade on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
I lb. 14 ozs. 175 grs. Guinea Fast Violet 
10 B. 
1 lb 12 ozs. Guinea Fast Green B. 
I lb. 5 ozs. 262 grs. Guinea Red 4 R. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter material at 140° F., adding the acid 
slowly. Bring to 2 boil and dye at a boil for one 
hour. 

This combination will be found valuable for the 
dyeing of ladies’ dress goods. 


Recipe No. 128. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Autogene Black B E E on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 


First Bath. 


6.8 Ibs. Autogene Black B E E. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., New 
York.) 
13.6 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
10 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
75 lbs. Common Salt. 


Second Bath. 


4% lbs. Autogene Black B E E. 
(W. F Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., New 
York.) 
4, \bs. Sodium Sulphide. 
2 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
o lbs. Common Salt. 


4} 
I 
Third Bath. 
4 lbs. Autogene Black B E E. 
(W. F Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., New 
York.) 
4 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash 
5-10 lbs. Common Salt. 
The density being kept at about 10° Tw. 
Dissolve the dyestuff in sodium sulphide, sepa- 
rately, and add to the bath in which the soda ash 
and common salt have already been dissolved. 
Dye at a temperature just below boiling for one 
hour, keeping the material below the surface of the 
liquor as much as possible. 
Autogene Black B E E is a very concentrated 
sulphur black and possesses the excellent quali- 
ties of that :lass of colors. 










Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year, 


COTTON. 
New Mills. 


*California, Oakland. The Oakland Cotton 
Miil, recently reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $s00,c00 will start work on construction 
of new buildings Aug. 1st. This plant will be 
equipped for making twine and cotton rope. L. C. 
Morehouse is president of the company and W. F. 
Doig, at present in the east looking up equipment, 
treasurer and secretary. 


*Georgia, Chickamauga. A. S. Bowen and D. 
A. Jewell of Bowen-Jewell Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Jewell, Ga., together with others, have 
incorporated under the name of the Crystal 
Springs Bleachery Co., with capital stock of $100,- 
ooo. Complete organization will be effected about 
the roth of July. It is the intention to erect a 
bleachery with as little delay as possible and hope 
to have it ready for business in from 6 to 8 
months. Later they expect to build a 10,000 to 
20,000 spindle cotton mill and convert the product 
of the cotton mill and as much of the finished 
goods as they can at their bag plant in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., from which Chickamauga is only 12 
miles distant. There is an adequate water supply 
of most excellent quality which can be delivered 
to the bleachery without pumping. Coal mines 15 
miles away insure cheap fuel. 


Georgia, Sparta. The Sparta Cotton Mills have 
been organized with a capital stock of $100,000. 
Mr. W. F. Bryan of Athens, Ga., is president; J. 
D. Walker, vice president; E. A. Rozier, treasurer, 
and J. W. Griffins, secretary, all of Sparta. 


Massachusetts, Rockland. The Rockland Elastic 
Fabric Company has leased the Jenkins Lane fac- 
tory building for a term of years. This compan; 
was organized in February with a capital of $10,000 
and manufactures for the hose supporter trade. 
At present they occupy space in the Rockland 
Webbing Company’s Mill 


*Massachusetts, Taunton. The Taunton Nar- 
row Fabric Co., recently reported incorporated 
with capital stock of $30,000, will start operations 
about September Ist, making narrow fabrics. John 
R. Tyler is president of the company and super- 
intendent and Charles F. Orr, treasurer. Will use 
electricity and sell product direct. 


*New Jersey, Passaic. The mill being built by 
the Passaic Cotton Mills for the manufacture of 
duck for automobile tires and fire hose is expected 
to be in operation by September 15. Thirty or 
forty looms will be installed. The company is 
capitalized at $100,000. R. P. Eagles is vice presi- 
dent and L. R. Cowdrey is treasurer and agent. 
The buying is done by the treasurer whose office 
at present is with Catlin & Company, New York, 
N. Y., who will sell the production of the mill. 


*New York, Albany. The plans for the new 
spinning mill to be built by the Fuld & Hatch 
Knitting Co. are being drawn by C. R. Make- 
peace & Co. of Providence. There will be about 
7,000 spindles installed at first, but the building 
will be large enough to provide for considerable 
increase in this number. 8s, 12s and 40s will be 
spun, both carded and combed. Electric drives 
will be largely employed.and the mill be equipped 
with every modern improvement. 


*North Carolina, Clayton. The new plant for 
the Liberty Cotton Mills, recently organized, and 
of which A. J. Barbour is president, will be 
equipped with 5,000 spindles, making warp and 
skein yarns. 


*North Carolina, Globe. The Moore Cotton 
Mills Co. has been reported organized with capital 
stock of $150,000 and will establish a new plant of 
5,000 spindles for making cotton yarns, 40s to 
60s. This is the plant in which J. C. Moore of 
Lenoir and F. P. Moore of this place has been 
mentioned as interested. 


*North Carolina, Lincolnton. An amendment 
has been made to the charter of the Eureka Mfg. 
Company increasing the capital to $100,000. This 
concern will manufacture cotton goods. 


*North Carolina, Roxboro. Work is progress- 
ing so rapidly on the Longhurst Cotton Mill that 
it is expected the plant will be ready for opera- 
tion in October. Individual motors for each 
picker, spinning and twister frame will be used. 
The mill will manufacture 2/30s and 2/8s yarns. 


*North Carolina, St. Pauls. We are advised 
that $100,000 has been subscribed for the new cot- 
ton mill and it will organize within a week. The 
construction will begin before the first of Septem- 
ber. Cotton yarns from 18s to 24s will be made. 


*North Caroiina. Taylorsville. W. B. Matheson 
*s president of the Taylorsville Cotton Mills 
recently incorporated with capital stock of $100,- 
ooo; A. C. Payne, secretary and treasurer and 
Fred H. White, general manager. 


*Ohio, Elyria. Contract has been awarded for 
erection of a new building for the American Lace 
Manufacturing Co. The new plant will be 300 by 
50 feet, two stories, brick. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. D. H. McKinley, 
agent of the late Philadelphia Thread Co., states 
that he is about to incorporate a new company for 
the manufacture of spool cottons, glazed threads 
and fancy cotton yarns. Mr. McKinley has 
opened an office at 240 Chestnut St., from which 
address he is asking for estimates on all lines of 
machinery for this class of work and at the same 
time looking for a suitable location in which to 
install the machinery when it is delivered. He ex- 
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pects to have the plant in operation early in the 
coming fall. 


*South Carolina, Gaffney. The new mill that is 
being promoted has been named the Merrimac 
Cotton Mills. The capital stock will be $150,000 
of which more than half has already been sub- 
scribed. A committee has been appointed to apply 
for a charter. 


*South Carolina. Pickens. Manufacturing has 
begun in the new plant of the Pickens Cotton 
Mills. 15,000 spindles and 430 looms have been in- 
stalled and when in full operation, 250 operatives 
will be employed. 


*South Carolina, Rock Hill. It is reported that 
A. F. Ruff, W. H. Harris and W. Speight Adams, 
who have recently been mentioned in connection 
with the establishment of a $30,000 to $50,000 plant, 
have organized the Harris Mfg. Company. 


*South Carolina, Yorkville. Work will start at 
once on erection of new buildings for the Lock- 
more Cottoa Mills recently incorporated with 
capital stock of $100,000. This concern, of which 
Thos. P. Moore is president and treasurer, will 
make 40 to 60 Egyptian and Peeler yarns, with 
equipment of 6,500 ring spindles. Plant will be 
run by electricity. 


Texas, Galveston. The Galveston Waste Mills 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000. J. H. Langbehn, Ben Dolson, J. E. Kauff- 
man, and others are the incorporators. The com- 
pany will establish a plant for manufacturing cot- 
ton waste and other products. They will at once 
order the necessary machinery. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*California, Oakland. The California Cotton 
Mills recently reported increasing capital stock 
will make no additions to the plant. 


*Connecticut, Norwich. Work on improvements 
has begun at the Mercer Mfg. Company, formerly 
the Pequot Mills. Spinning machinery has been 
temporarily installed in Mill No. 2 while altera- 
tions are being made in Mill No. 1. The intention 
is to make the changes without interrupting the 
regular output of the mill more than is absolutely 
necessary, as plenty of orders are on hand. 


°Connecticut, Willimantic. Preliminary work 
has been started for the foundation of the Ameri- 
can Thread Company’s new mill. The new build- 
ing will be of brick, 310 feet long, 75 feet wide 
and five stories high. It is thought that the new 
mill will be called No. 6 and will be used as a fin- 
ishing department. 


Georgia, Eastman. At the annual meeting of 
the Eastman Cotton Mills, it was decided to in- 
crease the stock from $100,000 to $175,000 and to 
practically double the equipment of the plant. 


*Georgia, Quitman. The report that the Atlantic 
& Gulf Mills were to add 15,000 spindles is incor- 
rect. They are adding $20,000 worth of new card 
room machinery to balance the spinning depart- 
ment. The machinery has all been bought. 


*Georgia, Tennille. The Tennille Yarn Mills, 
reported to install additional machinery, advise us 
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that they contemplate adding 5 cards and 3 speed- 
ers to improve the quality of the product, but will 
make no increase of spindles. 


Massachusetts, Chicopee. The Dwight Mfg. 
Company has placed a contract for a new cotton 
storage warehouse. The building will be 443 by 60 
feet and six stories high and the estimated cost is 
$125,000. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. The Lancaster Mills 
are installing 100 new looms in the plant to replace 
a number of old style ones. 


Massachusetts, Easthampton. It is reported that 
Geo. S. Colton, manufacturer elastic cord web, 
has bought the Sawyer & Wolfe Mill. He will in- 
stall machinery and begin manufacturing as soon 
as possible. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Barnard Mfg. 
Company is to add 1,500 spindles during the sum- 
mer. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. Work has been 
started on the five-story and basement brick spin- 
ning mill of the Kerr Thread Mill. The new build- 
ing will be 150 by 300 feet, and the estimated cost 
is $500,000. A large steam turbine has been or- 
dered of the Allis-Chalmers Co. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Merchant- 
Manufacturing Cc. is replacing mules recently 
taken out, with 13,000 spinning frame spindles. 


*Massachusetts, Housatonic. The Monument 
Mills have improvements under way which will 
increase their capacity from 25 tc 50 per cent. The 
machinery is now running in the 128 by 60 feet 
addition which was recently built. Foundations 
have been laid for another addition 112 by 84 feet 
and five stories high which will be equipped with 
12,000 spindles. It is reported that still another 
building will be built to increase the weaving 
capacity. 

*Massachusetts, Millbury. The West End 
Thread Company has awarded the contract for 
their new store-house. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Machinery is 
being installed in the new spinning mill of the 
Taber Mills. In all slightly over 60,000 mule and 
ring spindles will be installed, which will supply 
yarn for 1,400 looms. The mill is 376 feet long, 
three stories high and all the machinery will be 
electrically driven. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. At the annual 
meeting of the Potomska Mills, the advisability of 
adding a weave shed to hold about 1,000 looms 
was considered. It is reported that some action 
will be decided upon shortly. 


*Massachusetts, Southbridge. Work will start 
Aug. Ist on addition for tne Central Mills Com- 
pany, replacing part of old miil, which has been 
torn down and providing for increased production, 
All old machinery is to be replaced with new, viz., 
2,000 spindles and 50 looms. It is expected to 
have the new addition in operation by Jan. Ist. 


*Massachusetts, Waltham. The Boston Manu- 
facturing Co. has installed 240 new and improved 
looms in the mill. 
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New Hampshire, Manchester. It is reported 
that $300,000 will be expended for machinery and 
other improvements in the Stark Mills. 


New Jersey, Newark. The Clark Thread Co. 
is making extensive imprevements to its plant. 
Fifty-four Nasmith combers, nine ribbon and 
nine silver lap machines have been ordered 
through Stephen C. Lowe, the American agent for 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., of Manchester, 
England. 
North Carolina, Albemarle. The Efird Mfg. 


Company has recently installed six new spinning 
frames, which makes the total number of spindles 
about 17,000. It is stated that plans are being 
made for two additional warehouses for storing 
cotton. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. It is stated that 
Geo. A. Howell & Sons, whose plant was 
destroved by fire in June will rebuild and con- 
tinue the manufacture of cotton yarns. 


*North Carolina, Cooleemee. We have been ad- 
vised that the Cooleemee Cotton Mills, now owned 
by the Erwin Cotton Mills Company of West Dur- 
ham, N. C., and known as the Cooleemee plant of 
the Erwin Cotton Mills Company, will install 8,000 
add:tional spindles. 


North Carolina, Double Shoals. It is reported 
that the Double Shoals Cotton Mills will soon ex- 
pend $20,000 for new machinery. 


*North Carolina, Draper. Contract has been 
awarded by the German-American. Company for 
the 10,000 additional spindles to be installed in the 
mili. 

North Carolina, Gibsonville. The Gem Yarn 
Mills are making additions which will nearly 
double their capacity. 


*North Carolina, Newton. Contract has been 
awarded by the Catawba Cotton Mill for 3,360 
spindles to be added to the present equipment. 


*North Carolina, Newton. The new addition 
to the Catawba Cotton Mill is expected to be 
completed about Jan. tst, 1908. Will add 3,360 
spindles to present equipment of 3,000 spindles. 
Plant is run on 30/2 warps and skeins. Prepara- 
tions are being made to use electric power. 


North Caroline, Spray. It is reported that the 
Spray Cotton Mills are considering erection of a 
cotton mill at Walnut Grove. 


*North Carolina, Taylorsville. We have been 
advised that the equipment for the addition to the 
Alspaugh Cotton Mill is to consist of 1,600 spin- 
dles, 2-inch rings. 


*North Carolina, Wadesboro. Contract has 
been awarded by the Wadesboro Cotton Mills for 
an addition to the plant in which 4,000 additional 
spindles will be installed. 


*Oklahoma, Guthrie. The Pioneer Cotton Mills 
will start work about Sept. 1st on the new addi- 
tion reported to he built to the mill. About 3,000 
new spindles will be installed. It is expected to 
have the new annex in operation by May. 


The Taylor Textile 
Frankford, manufacturers 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Co., 1615 Foulkrod St., 
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of upholstery goods, lap robes, etc., on 21 looms, 
have recently erected a new corrugated iron build- 


ing to be used for storage purposes. They are 
very busy. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Baxter, Kelly & 


Foust, Inc., whose factory is located in the Brom- 
ley Mills at Jasper and York Sts., where they are 
manufacturing cotton plushes on 15 looms are re- 
ported to increase the capacity of the plant. An 
order for 20 more looms has recently been placed. 
The main office of the company is at 496 Broome 
St., New York. The officers are George E. Kelly, 
pres.; John E. Baxter, treas.; Wm. H. Foust, sec., 
and John J. McKenna, supt. "and buyer. The pro- 
duction is sold direct from their offices in New 
York. A dyeing and finishing plant has been in- 
stalled. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Winding Company has moved into the Lomax 
Mill Bldg., Jasper and Orleans Sts., where it has 
greater capacity. 


*Rhode Island, Centreville. The work of build- 
ing an addition to the Warwick Mills Company 
has so far progresed that they have commenced 
the installation of machinery. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Rhode Island 
Vienna Braid & Tape Co. has been removed from 
the old plant at Phillipsdale, to new mill .at this 
place. 


Rhode Island, South Scituate. A new double 
water wheel has been installed in the Joslin Mfg. 
Company. 


*Rhode Island, Warren. A part of the machin- 
ery in the new spinning mill of the Warren Mfg. 
Company is being operated. The rest of the ma- 
chinery is being set up. 


Tennessee, Knoxville. The Knoxville Cotton 
Mills is erecting a building for the manufacture of 
knitting yarns from 20s to 24s. 7,000 new spindles 
will be installed and it is estimated that = addi- 
tional hands will be employed. 


*Tennessee, Shelbyville. New machinery is 
being installed in the Sylvan Cotton Mills. 


Texas, Houston Heights. It is reported that 
the Oriental Textile Mills contemplate erecting 
another large cotton mill. The company now 
operates a plant on press cloths for oil mills and 
proposes making general lines of cotton cloth. 


Texas, West. The Brazos Valley Cotton Mills 
will add 2,080 spindles, contract for which has 
been awarded. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Rhode Island, Centreville. Operations have 
been started in the new weave room of the War- 
wick Mill. 

Virginia, Danville. Operations have been re- 
sumed in the Riverside Cotton Mills which have 


been shut down for some time owing to washing 
away of the flood gates. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
cent Mills Co., 


The Star & Cres- 
Hancock St. and Lehigh Ave., 
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which recently went into the hands of a receiver, 
has been shut down and is for sale. The plant 
contains 260 looms which were operated on Turk- 
ish towels, robes and dress goods, with a bleach 
house. 

—— ee 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 

*California, Marysville. Machinery is being in- 
stalled in the building of the Marysville Wool 
Scouring Company. It is expected that this com- 
pany will be in operation within a few weeks. 


Michigan, Kalamazoo. A plant for the manu- 
facture of woolen blankets is being equipped at 
the cost of $25,000 Manufacturing is expected to 
commence in a few weeks 


*New Jersey, Carnden. The Merrimack Mfg. 
Company incorporated early in the year will locate 
here as soon as the machinery contracted for is 
finished. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Kilmarnock 
Textile Mfg. Company, makers of art squares, 
have installed thirty broad looms in the Batty Mill 
at the corner of Adams and Emerald Sts. The of- 
ficers of the company are Phillip T. Latuen, presi- 
dent, and Charles L. Fetterly, who is secretary and 
general manager. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. O’Neill & 
Co., who have been identified with the rag busi- 
ness with a warehouse at 5th and Clearfield Sts., 
have purchased the building formerly occupied by 
W. L. Wright at Germantown Ave. and Ruffner 
St., which they are equipping with the machinery 
for the manufacture of cotton and woolen wastes 
and shoddies. The waste machinery is already in 
operation with the shoddy machinery to be put in 
within a few months. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Torrington. The Warrenton 
Woolen Company is to erect a new mill. The lo- 
cation has not yet been decided upon and nothing 
has been contracted for. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. Work is being rushed 
very rapidly on the foundations for a new mill 
being erected by the Bigelow Carpet Company. 


Massachusetts, Collinsville. The Beaver Brook 
Mill, with exception of the finishing department, 
has been practically closed. Repairs are to be 
made about the mill. 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The American 
Woolen Company is to build a two-story repair 
and machine shop, 60 by 28 feet, at the Beoli 
Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Franklin. The Franklin Rug 
Company, which was organized recently, has pur- 
chased some carpet cleaning machinery. 


*Massachusetts, Hinsdale. The Hinsdale 
Woolen Company’s mill has been purchased by 
Thos. Kelly & Co., of Boston. The plant will be 
remodelled and equipped for manufacturing blan- 
kets. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. Work on the new 
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building being erected by the U. S. Bunting Com- 
pany 1s progressing very rapidly. The brick work 
is completed up to the fourth story. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. A new building, 110 by 
70 feet, five stories, is under way for the Massa- 
chusetts Mohair Plush Co. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. Contract has been 
awarded for a new five and six story brick mill 
218 by 62 feet, and annex six stories, 49 by 62 feet, 
to be built by the Bigelow Carpet Co. 


Massachusetts, Middleboro. The Nemasket 
Worsted Co. proposes adding two 120 h. p. boil- 
ers. 


Massachusetts, Millville. Frederick J. Pitts has 
purchased the buildings formerly leased by the 
James Pitts & Son Company. from the Blackstone 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Pitts also acquires the water privi- 
leges and a number of tenement houses. It is re- 
ported that additions will be made to the mill, 
and new tenement houses built and general im- 
provements made in the village. 


*Massachusetts, North Adams. The work on the 
new weave shed of the Waterhouse & Howard 
Mill is progressing so rapidly that it probably will 
be completed by the end of this month. The walls 
are up and the roof is partly on. 


*Massachusetts, North Adams. Ground has 
been broken for a new dye house to be added to 
Waterhouse & Howard Mill. The new building 
will be of wood, 85 by 40 feet, one story high, and 
is to be finished by September. It is estimated 
that the weave shed now being completed and the 
a dye house will require about 150 additional 

ands. 


*Massachusetts, North Adams. A number of 
new looms will be placed in the mills of the May- 
flower Company. 


*Massachusetts, Rochdale. Work has begun in- 
stalling machinery in A Howarth & Sons’ new 
mill. When complete all the carding machinery of 
the old mill will have been transferred to the new 
plant. 


*Massachusetts, Spencer. It is reported that 
preparations are being made for rebuilding the 
Taylor Woolen Company’s No. 2 Mill, recently re 
ported destroyed by fire. This is the mill which 
was formerly known as the Wicks Mill and which 
was purchased by the Taylor Woolen Company 
last September. 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. The Uxbridge Wor- 
sted Co. has installed a new piece-dyeing machine 
in the plant. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. The Riverside Mills, 
manufacturers of worsted and mohair yarns, etc., 
have increased their plant by the addition of 24 
spinning frames and other machinery, supplied by 
Arthur Stead, the well known dealer in worsted 
machinery, located at Bank and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


New Hampshire, Newport. The Brampton 
Woolen Co. contemplates erection of a new office 
building. They propose installing six new looms 
in space now occupied as office. 








see 
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*New Jersey, Camden. The addition to the 
Highland Worsted Miils is being rapidly advanced 
and it is expected that the machinery will be in 
operation early in August 


*New Jersey, Passaic. The addition to be made 
to the Dundee Textile Company is for the job dye- 
ing department, and will be 75 by 100 feet. About 
one hundred people will be employed. 

Pennsylvania, Darby. The Griswold Worsted 
Co. is installing department for manufacturing 
voile yarns, with capacity of 5,000 lbs. per week. 


*Pennsylvania, Lenni. The Yorkshire Worsted 
Mills are installing a new 150 h. p. turbine i ir 
M t 1 150 h turbine in thei 
plant They have also made improvements to 


their dyeing and finishing departments. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Kerr, Say- 


I 











lor & ( 1822-28 Cadwallader St., manufacturers 
of Br s carpets and rugs, with 8 looms, have 
recently added 11 new looms and an entire equip- 
ment of warping machinery to their plant. Pro- 
i n of this plant is sold direct. 
Pennsyl\ Philadelphia Architects have 
mpleted plans and are inviting bids for the erec- 
t S id story measuring 130.5 by 52.10 
to t W scouring int at Second St. and 
Erie Avy vned by Carl Grubnau, whose mai 
s at 112 Arch St 
Pent inia, Philadelphia. Contract has been 
let and work started on erection of the new mill 
( F. A. Bochman & Co., Cambria and Phillip 
St 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Ballinger 


&. Perot, Architects and Engineers, have invited 
revised bids for the crection of a new mill on Col- 
lins St. above Allegheny Ave., for C. H. Masland 
& Sons, manufacturers of carpets and rugs at Col- 
lins and Westmoreland Sts. Present equipment 
comprises 150 Ingrain and 123 Velvet looms. The 
building will be 172 by 88 feet, one story and base- 
ment, with walls of brick and columns and floors 
of reinforced concrete construction with wood 
truss roof, and slag roof covering. There will also 
be a boiler room in the basement and a radial 
brick stack 3 feet. 6 inches, in diameter, 80 feet 


high. 


*Peunsylvania, Philadelphia. Work is progress- 
ing on the new mill of the Erben, Harding Com- 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An additional story, 
53 by 130 feet, is to be added to the wool ware- 
house of Carl Grubnau at Second St. and Erie 
Ave 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John Boggs’ Sons 
will install thirty looms for the manufacture of 
ingrain carpets at the new mill at Howard and 


Berk Sts. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia rhirty-eight new 
looms for the manufacture of men’s wear have 
been added to the vlant of Wright & Hall Textile 
Co. at Jasper & Orleans Sts. 

Rhode Island, Allenton. The Allenton Woolen 
Co. has installed 10 new looms in the plant. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket Work has been 


started on the new addition, 225 by 110 feet, 2 


stories, for D. Goff & Sons. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Montrose Mill 
has been completed and the machinery is arriving 
daily. Seventy-two looms will be installed and it 
is expected that the plant will be in full operation 
by September. 


o 
te 


West Virginia, Grafton. Contract has been 
awarded by the Webster Woolen Mills for installa- 
tion of new machinery for making high grade 
blankets. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Massachusetts, Agawam. Work will be resumed 
at the Agawam Woolen Company on next Mon- 
day after a week’s shut-down. 

*Massachusetts, Hinsdale. Operations will be 
started about Aug. Ist in the Hinsdale Woolen 
Co.’s mill under management of Thos. E. Kelley 
& Co., of Boston. W. E. Clogher is superin- 
tendent of the plant, equipped with 11 sets cards 
and 65 looms for making wool blankets. 


*Rhoce Island, Woonsocket. The Reeves Spin- 
ning Co. has started operations. 





Mills Shutting Down. 


Oregon, Pendleton. The Pendleton Woolen 
Mills will be closed as usual during the summer 
months. 


Massachusetts, North Billerica. The Talbot 
Mills will close August 26th to give the employes 
a vacation of two weeks. 


Pennsylvania Philadelphia. The Abbott Manu- 
facturing Co., Hancock and Somerset Sts., man- 
ufacturers of dress goods and men’s wear, with 
equipment of 12 looms, has shut down its plant. 
It is reported that the machinery has been sold to 
other parties. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Scott, Potter 
& Vance Textile Co., who recently took’over the 
business of Scott, Potter & Howard, operating 22 
looms on serges, suitings and novelties in the 
Cope Mill at Wayne Junction, have shut down the 
plant and, it is said, will not start it up again. 


Rhode Island, Bridgeton. The Falcon Worsted 
Mills will shut down for two weeks to give the 
employes a vacation. Operations will be resumed 
August 12th. 

Rhode Island, Pascoag. The Hawthorne Wor- 
sted Mill, operated by Messrs. Mellor & Schwartz, 
has been closed for an indefinite period. 

ee 


For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 
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SILK. 





New Mills. 

New Jersey, Paterson. William Doherty has 
started fifteen ribbon looms in Barbour’s Spruce 
Street Mill. It is expected that this number will 
be increased later on. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. Albert Herzog is presi- 
dent, Paul Isler, vice-president and Henry 
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Bircher, treasurer and secretary of the Standard 
Woven Label Co., recently reported incorporated 
with capital stock of $50,000. <As_ previously 
stated will manufacture silk woven labels, and 
plain and name ribbons, with equipment of 14 
double looms. 


New Jersey, Paterson. L. A. Rey is reported 
to start a plant for manufacturing broad silks at 
109 East 17th St. It is expected that plant will 
start with from 30 to 40 looms. Mr. Rey formerly 
conducted a silk throwing plant. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Thos. Cartwright, 
formerly with Collins & Co., will start a plant in 
the Piaget Mill, for making broad silks. Will 
start with equipment of 17 looms. 

New York, Dunkirk. A new silk concern to be 
known as the C. R. Morley Mig. Company will 
soon be incorporated with capital stock of $y40,- 
ooo. The plant will manufacture silk fabrics, in- 
cluding gloves. The incorporators are Chas. B 
Morley and Wallace G. Hirth of Amsterdam and 
John T. Shannahan of Buffalo. 

*New York New Berlin. Operations will soon 
start at the New Berlin Silk Mill, with equipment 
of 72 looms. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Canada, Ontario. Peterboro. The Colonial 
Weaving Company, Ltd., is building a mill, 200 by 
60 ieet, and wil! issue $50,000 of additional stock. 
This company manufactures woven labels in cot- 
ton and silk, top facings, straps, skirt bandings, 
etc. I. J. Jamieson is president and W. S. David- 
son is treasurer. 


Connecticut, South Manchester. Cheney Bros. 
have awarded Beattie & Cornell, of Fall River, 
the contract for a new mill to be built for them. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Deiss Hat Band 
Co. has leased the mill on E, 13th St. for a 
term of years and will remove from present loca- 
tion at once. The new quarters will permit greater 
facilities and more machinery may be installed 
later. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Robert Love has pur- 
chased the broad silk plant of the Walton Bros 
and expects to combine his present plant with it 
in the Piaget Mill. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Mason Silk Mills 
are building a dye house. The equipment to be 
installed will be for piece and skein dyeing. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Additional throwing ma- 
chinery is to be installed in Hopper & Scott's 
mill, 


New Jersey, Paterson. It is reported that the 
Columbia Silk Co. expects to add more looms. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Extensive improve- 
ments are contemplated by the Passaic Silk Co 


New York, Binghamton. The plant of the Bing- 
hamton Silk Mill Co. is to be enlarged from its 
present capacity of 80 looms to 200 looms. 


New York, Brooklyn. Twelve new ribbon 
looms have recently been installed in Wm 
Salmon’s braid mill, 723 Lorimer St.. and 12 more 
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will be installed later. Ribbons and hat bands will 
be made in addition to braids and trimmings. 


New York, Lyons. A new addition has been 
made to the Gloversville Silk Mills and over 40 
new power machines have been installed for glove 
sewing 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
the Chefoo Silk Mills, 2739 Fairhill Street, is to 
add sixteen broad looms to their equipment on ac- 
count of increased business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that a 
brick addition will be built for the John Mawson 


Hair Cloth Co., manufacturers of hair cloth and 
shirt waist materials [he estimated cost is 
$13,500. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. S. Rosenau & Co., 
manufacturers of millinery trimmings and braids 
on 65 looms, 125 knitters and 3000 braiders. have 
recently bought the properties adjoining their 
present plant at 445 to 449 Darien St. for the sum 
of $26,800. Upon this site the company will have 
erected a new building six stories high of slow 
burning construction measuring 50 feet on Noble 
St. and 110 feet on Darien St. William Steele & 
Sons Co., well known as builders of mills of this 
kind are preparing the plans. About $100,000 will 
be expended. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

New Jersey, Paterson The firm of Walton 
Bros., lately run under the name of Frank Walton, 
has been discontinued 

QD 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*Georgia, Chickamauga. At recent meeting of 
the stockholders of the Crystal Springs Bleachery 
Co., D. A. Jewell was elected president; T. G 
Montagu2, vice-president and A. S. Bowen, secre- 
tary, treasurer and general manager. 

*Massachusetts, Gardner. The company known 
as the Oxfo-d Fibre Company has adopted the 
name of the Oxford Linen Company. It is reported 
that a bleach house, 100 by 4o feet, and a store- 
house, 112 by 60 feet, will be added to the plant at 
Riverview. Another mill is being contemplated to 
run parallel with the present mill. If this is built, 
it will probably be 400 by 60 feet and three stories 
high. 


Massachusetts, Indian Orchard. Work has been 
started on repairing the dye house of the Indian 
Orchard Co.'s plant 


Massachusetts, Millbury. The West End Thread 
Company is to erect a new storehouse, 50 by 60 
feet, 2 stories. 


*Massachusetts, North Dighton. Work is well 
under way on the new plant for the Chadwick 
Print Works. A new two-story addition, 150 by 
90 feet, is to be erected, with separate engine and 
boiler house. It is expected that the plant will be 
ready to start up about the middle of September. 

New York, Cohoes. The Cohoes Dyeing Works 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$20,000. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Union Dye 
Works, dyers of hosiery has gone out of business. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Nicetown Dye 
Works have completed a large addition to the 
plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Contract has been 
awarded for rebuilding the Globe Dye Works, Ox- 
ford and Worth Sts., Frankford. The new build- 
ing will he too by 46 feet, three stories high. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia A charter has been 
applied for by the National Dyeing & Finishing 
Co. The company will start operations at Jasper 
and York Sts., where they have rented part of the 
dye house formerly run by the Bromley Bros. 
Carpet Co., and which they will equip for the 
dyeing and finishing of hosiery and for the dyeing 
of skein yarns. They expect to be in operation 
July 15th or Ist of August. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The new building 
of the Globe Dye Works, Oxford and Worth 
Streets, Frankford, contract for which has been 
awarded, will be of fire-proof construction. As 
reported last week, building will be 100 by 46 feet 
and three stories high. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Mercerizing Co., who recently sold out its machin- 
ery and went out of business, its mill having been 
taken over by the Hulton Dyeing & Finishing Co. 
to be used as a branch plant, is reported to resume 
business and are looking over available buildings. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The John H. 


Hughes Co. is installing three new coning ma- 
chines and two spoolers. 
*Pennsvivaia, Reading The Reading Dye 


Works’ new buildings have been completed. The 
main building is of brick and it will be occupied 
by the offices, shipping and finishing departments 
Adjoining the main building is a one story build- 
ing, 33 by 12c feet which has been equipped as a 
dye house and imported machinery installed. The 
engine and boiler house is a separate building 38 
feet square, and built of concrete. 


*Rhode Island, Central Falls. The Richardson- 
Foster Company, reported as being incorporated, 
is capitalized at $40,000. This company will man- 
ufacture, bleach, dye and mercerize fancy cotton, 
woolen, linen and other textile fabrics. 

Wisconsin, Albany The Black Hawk Mills 
Co which is a part of the linen mills at St. Paul 
Park, Minn., will shut down as a result of the 
destruction by fire of the mill at the latter place. 


—_—_—_——e——————_———. 


FIRES. 


New York, Cohoes. Fire which started in the 
rag picker destroyed the mill of W. Lowenthal & 
Company. 


North Carolina, Fayetteville. The dye house of 
the Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co.’s plant, has béen 
destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at $10,- 
000, covered by insurance. 


Pennsylvania, Carlisle. The Carlisle Cotton 
Mill, owned by Heilig Bros., has been partially 


destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at $5,000 
partly covered by insurance. 


Pennsylvania, Columbia. Fire of unknown origin 
on July oth destroyed the plant of the Triumph 
Embroidery Co. The loss, estimated at $75,000, is 
reported as partly covered by insurance. 


Rhode Island, Hope Valley. The store-house of 
the Hope Valley Woolen Mills has been destroyed 
by fire. The loss is estimated at $12,000, fully cov- 
ered. The cause of the fire is unknown. 

oss tasccaitlll i sai lacas 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


Canada, Ontario, Markham. It is reported that 
Gaunt & Jessop, who have been manufacturing 
meltons, serges, etc., in the Maple Leaf Woolen 
Mills, have assigned to J. P. Langley. 


Connecticut, Meriden. David Matchett, who 
operated a small silk mill, has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. A report states that 
the Brigham Woolen Company has been peti- 
tioned into involuntary bankruptcy for three credi- 
tors whose claims amount to about $3,000. 


*Rhode Island, Pascoag. John J. Lace, Jr., of 
Providence and Pascoag has been appointed tem- 
porary receiver for the Hawthorne Worsted Mill. 


South Carolina, Cross Hill. An involuntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy has been filed against the 
Cross Hill Oil & Hosiery Mills. 


__ 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


*Canada, Montreal. The Canadian Spool Cotton 
Company is considering plans for the erection of a 
new mill. 


*Canada, New Brunswick, Marysville. The 
Canadian Colored Cotton Mills Company has 
bought the Alexander Gibson Railway, & Mfg. 
Company property known as the Gibson Mill. 


Canada, Ontario, Toronto. The Seaforth 
Woolen Company, Ltd., has changed its name to 
the W. E. Southgate & Company, Ltd. 


*Connecticut, Middletown. The dissolution of 
the Merchants’ Silk Co.. recently secured by the 
York Silk Mfg. Co., York, Pa., has been effected. 
It is understood that the plant will be enlarged and 
the capacity greatly increased. 


*Connecticut, Torrington. The plant of the 
Belfast Mesh Underwear Co. has been sold to E. 
J. Kelley. It is not known at present what use 
will be made of the buildings. The machinery and 
stock will be sold at auction before Aug. 1st. 


*Georgia, Bremen. J. J. Manghan, who was 
mentioned in connection with the proposed cot- 
ton mill, called a meeting to consider plans. It is 
stated that prospects for a new mill are very 
good. 


*Georgia, Calhoun. Judge T. W. Harbin has 
been elected president of the new cotton mill or- 
ganization, and the following have been elected di- 
rectors: T. W. Harbin, A. W. Chastain, W. L. 
Hines, L. R. Pitts, H. A. Dover, O. N. Starr, F. 
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L. Hicks and Dr. G. W. Mells. The new organiza- 
tion is capitalized at $100,000. 


Georgia, Fort Valley. It is reported that C. S. 
Taylor and A. G. Carithers are interested in pro- 
ject for establishing a new hosiery mill at this 
place. 


Georgia, Junction City. Subscription books 
have been opened for the organization of a 
cotton mill with a proposed capital of $200,000. 


*Georgia, Woodbury. We have been advised 
by J. D. Sutton that he is endeavoring to raise 
funds to build a cotton yarn mill at this place. 


*Kansas, Topeka. The Topeka Woolen Mill 
(Oakland) has purchased the plant of the Western 
Woolen Mills and operations in the latter plant 
have been resumed under the new management. 
The pants department, which was operated by the 
mill some time ago, will be reinstalled and run 
under managegment of J. F. McAfee about Sept. 
Ist. 


*Massachusetts, Boston. The Acme Thread 
Company is to occupy Mann’s Mill, which is being 
put in thorough repair for them. 


*Masachusetts, Charlton City. The Akers & 
Taylor Mfg. Company has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $25,000. It will take over the 
plant of the Akers & Taylor Company, which was 
recently reported financially embarrassed. Satinets 
and similar zrades of woolen goods will be man- 
ufactured. 


Massachusetts, Leicester. It is reported that a 
corduroy factory will be started which will give 
employment to about 300 hands. 


*Massachusetts, Methuen. A committee has 
been appointed to appraise the property of the 
Tekcips Dyeing, Weaving & Finishing Company 
which made an assignment last May. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. The contract 
for the erection of Manomet Mill No. 2 has been 
awarded by the B. F. Smith Co. of Pawtucket, 
R. I. Work will be begun immediately. It is 
understood that the plans call for the structure, 
113 by 500 feet 22d four stories high. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. The company 
incorporated for the manufacture of bandings is 
named the Mt. Pleasant Banding Corporation in- 
stead of the Mt. Pleasant Banding Company, pre- 
viously reported. 


Missouri, St. Louis. The Columbia Embroidery 
Company has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $2,000. Walter C. Stein, Geo. H. Fen- 
wick and Homer McKnight are the incorporators. 


New Jersey, East Orange. The Ampere Silk 
Mill has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000. Jerome D. Debney, Frank C. Ferguson 
and Harry A. Picking are the incorporators. 

New Jersey, Jersey City. The Holloway Dye- 
ing Co. has been inccrporated with capital stock 
of $100,000 fer dyeing and bleaching purposes. 
Geo. G. Tennant and Joseph H. Dwyer are men- 
tioned as interested. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The F. J. Minet Silk 
Mfz. Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
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of $50,000. Among thosc mentioned as interested 
are F. J. Minet, J. E. Leferty and E. A. Deidel. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. It is reported that 


Amiel Coney, recently reported to start a broad , 
silk mill) has purchased the Haledon Tapestry 


Co.’s plant und will operate same under old name. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The plant and machin- 
ery of Joseph White, silk manufacturer who failed, 
have been sold at auction. Samuel R. Jacobs, who 
held a second mortgage upon the property, bought 
it for $12,000. Thomas Van Dusen, representing 
William Ryle & Company, bought a separate lot 
of machinery for $1,250. 


*New York, Birmingham. It is reported that 
plans are being made for the enlargement of the 
building formerly occupied by the Binghamton 
Linen Company. The addition will be used to 
bring the equipment up to one hundred looms and 
for a modern bleachery. It is stated that a North 
Carolina concern is to occupy the building. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Williamsburg Em- 
broidery Works has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $75,000. Morris Cohen, Herman 
Musseff and Samuel Bichwit are the incorporators, 


New York, Delhi. The Delhi Silk Co., which 
recently opened an office in New York City, has 
made an assignment for the benefit of the 
creditors. Angelo De Villeneuve of Paterson, 
N. J., is the assignee. 


*New York, Schaghticoke. A permit has been 
issued to the receivers of the Schaghticoke 
Woolen Mills to continue operating the plant until 
Feb. 1, 1908. Under the receivership of Messrs. 
Tolhurst and Roy and the management of the 
present superintendent, J. M. Masson, the reor- 
ganization of the working staff, and other sys- 
tems, the company was able to cut down expenses 
at least 25 per cent. lower than the previous aver- 
age that was made at this mill. In the short time 
that Mr. Masson has been acting as superintend- 
ent, and the mill not running to full capacity, they 
have been able to reduce the expenses and the 
profit on the production has greatly increased. 


*North Carolina, Brevard. The Transylvania 
Mill Co. has been organized with capital stock of 
$100,000. J. W. McMinn is president of the com- 
pany, J. A. Galloway, vice-president and C. M. 
Cooke, secretary and treasurer. 


North Carolina, Catawba. J. H. Pitts and J. 
H. Lawrence are among those interested in or- 
ganizing a company to build a cotton mill at 
this place. About $50,000 has been reported 
solicited toward the capital stock. 


*North Carolina, Davidson. The Delburg 
Cotton Mills have been reported organized with 
capital stock of $100,000. This is the plant in 
which J. P. Munroe, W. R. Grey and A. B. Young 
have been mentioned as interested. 


*North Carolina, Newton. It is reported that 
the proposed new cotton mill has become a cer- 
tainty. The stock has been subscribed and the mill 
will be built at once. The officers are L. H. 
Phillips, president; J. C. Yount, Geo. Setzer, J. A. 
Gaither, Ely Fry and L. N. Setzer, directors. 








North Carolina, Roaring River. J. S. Paterson 





Spray has purchased the plant, water power, 
et of the Damask Cotton Mfg, Company. It is 
reported that Mr. Paterson will organize a com- 
p r the purpose of enlarging and operating 
tl I nt 

North Carolina, St. Paul It is reported that a 

vement is under way for the organization of 


another cotton mill for this vicinity. A consider- 
able amount of stock has already been subscribed 


ind articles of incorporation will be filed shortly. 
Mr. A. R. McEachern of St. Pauls and R. A. Law- 
rence of Lumberton are reported as interested. 
North Carolina, Selma. <A project is reported 
nder way for erecting a plant here for making 
tton rope and twine. M. C. Winston and N. E 
dgarton are reported as interested. It is pro- 
sed to utilize the waste and card strips from 
ls in which the above parties are interested. 


“North Carolina, Washington. A meeting is to 
be held in July to perfect arrangements for the 
proposed cotton mill recently reported. The new 
mill will be capitalized at $200,000. W. E. Jones, 


W. N. Cooper, Edward A. Mallison and Richard 


A. Braggaw are actively interested. 





lvania, Hazelton. It is reported that a 





establishment will be moved here and 

ig formerly used for the manufacture 

ids will be remodeled at once tor its 

‘upancy The name of the new concern could 
not be secured but it is understood that it will re- 


Pennsylvani2, Philadelphia. Harry Bennett will 

tinue the business of the DeLyte Tapestry Co. 
under the old name. The partnership held by Mr. 
H. B. Newton has been taken by Mr. Bennett 


*Pennsvlvania, Philadelphia. James Henry (care 
Thos. Henry’s Sons Co.) and Geo. W. Chapin, 
both reditors of Charles Weber, ré cently 


petitioned into bankruptcy, have been appointed 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Columbia Mills 
will erect two brick buildings at Fifth St. and Co- 
lumbia Ave. One will be 32 by 35 feet, four stories 
high and basement, and the other 48 by 70 feet, 
yne story and basement 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
the J. Spencer Turner Company has closed its 
carding and spinning mill at Coral St. and Boston 
Ave 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Creditors have filed 
1 petition to have Charles Weber adjudged an in- 


voluntary bankrupt. The creditors and amounts 
claimed are Thomas Henry & Sons, $7,393.87; 
George W. Chapin, $2,791.00, and the Indelible Dye 
Works, $1,884.28. Mr. Weber has been manufactur- 
ing hosiery for many years at 2014-20 Orleans St., 
1ere he is running 80 spring and 200 latch needle 
cnitters and 12 sewing machines, employing 200 
1 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Upham Bros. & 
Co.. now located at 241-43-45 Arch St. manufac- 
urers of sewing and seaming threads and coners 
f all kinds of yarns, have recently acquired the 
plant formerly run by the Philadelphia Thread Co 
t Hancock and Oxford Sts. This concern, which 
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is now about to incorporate its business under the 
name of Upham Bros. Co., with a paid in capital 
of $25,000, state that the machinery now in the 
building and formerly operated by~the Philadel- 
phia Thread Co., will be taken out and the plant 
equipped throughout with a new line of machinery 
for the manufacture of glazed yarns and sewing 
cottons, making a specialty of mercerized yarns 
for which there is now such a large demand. The 
plant will contain 300 cone spindles, 150 tube spin- 
dles, 12 dressers and 3 tables of automatic winders 
for sewing cotton. It is their expectation to have 
the plant in full operation on or about July 15th. 
They state at this time they have enough orders 
on hand to keep them running full and over tims 
for six months to come. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. E. Sutro & Son, 
manufacturers of hosiery at Clearfield & Thomp- 
son Sts. have recently incorporated their business 
inder the name of E. Sutro & Son Co., with a 
capital of $200,0co. The incorporators are Paul E. 
Sutro and William K. Anderson of this city and 
George K. Kirkham of Montclair, N. J. The cor- 
poration will also take over the Indelible Dye 
Works and the Radcliffe Hosiery Mill of Bristol, 
Pa., all of which are owned by the Messrs. Sutro 
and run by Sutro & Son. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Harry Polasky and 
G. Silverberg, who started the New Process Gas 
Mantle Co. at 31 Bank St. about six months ago, 
have dissolved partnership. The business in the 
future will he conducted by Mr. Polasky, who is 
operating 3 knitters on incandescent gas mantles 
Mr. Polasky was formerly connected with the Re- 
liable Gas Mantle Company located in this city, 
from which he retired to start up this business on 
Bank St. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The McCauley 
Dyeing Co., with James J. Diamond, Mary I 
Allen, Katharine R. Allen and Martina T. Rosney, 
as incorporators, has applied for a charter. The 
McCauley Dyeing Co., which is located at 2109 E 
Somerset St., is one of the best known dyers of 
fast black on hosiery in this city and at this time 
is very busy. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Keystone Cur- 
tain Manufacturing Co., with a capital of $50,000 
and the following officers: Ernest Heller, presi- 
dent; Charles Stretch, Jr., secretary, and George 
McDougal, treasurer, have succeeded to the busi- 
ness of the Tilton & Keeler Mfg. Co., located at 
American and Diamond Sts., where they have 
been manufacturing lace curtains and bed sets with 
80 sewing machines, selling the production direct 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The ingrain carpet 
manufacturing plant consisting of 16 looms owned 
by William Dodds and located at Mascher and 
York Sts., where he recently went into bank- 
ruptcy, has been purchased by and consolidated 
with the plant of William Erskine, in the same 
building, who manufactures the same line of car- 
pets. Mr. Erskine is now running 32 looms and 
is very busy. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Leicester Cor- 
poration has been reported incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $1,250,000 for manufacturing cetton, 
woolen and linen goods. Blair Thaw Scott. Ferris 
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A. Mitchell and J. Chester Freeland are mentioned 
as interested. 


*Rhode Island, Hope Valley. The property of 
the Taylor Mig. Co. recently reported bankrupt 
was sold for 37600. 


*Rhode Island, Pascoag. The Hawthorne Wor- 
sted Mill, previously reported in the hands of a 
receiver, has been started up to run out stock in 
process. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The property of the 
New England Thread Co. has been sold at 
auction. The main building and land was bought 
by Catherine Taylor, the mortgagee, the bid being 
$10,0co. O’Connor Bros. of Boston, bought a 
small part of the land for $1,005. Machinery was 
disposed of in small lots to different purchasers. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. A third dividend has 
been given the creditors of the New England 
Thread Company. With the previous dividends, 
this aounts to 45 per cent. which has been paid so 
far 
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*Rhode Island, Providence. Mendell W. Crane 
has been elected trustee of the English Finishing 
Co., recently reported in bankruptcy. 


*South Carolina, Fairmont. The Tyger Cotton 
Mills have been sold at auction to H. C. Fleit- 
mann, of New York City and Lewis W. Parker 
It is not yet known just what will be done with 
the plant, but expected as soon as court confirms 
sale that company will be re-organized and 
operations resumed 


South Carolina, Gaffney. It is reported that a 
new mill for this place is in progress, and that 
$50,000 of stock has been subscribed It is in- 
tended to use electric power and make it up to 
date in every respect. Dr. W. C. Hendrick, J. A. 
Carroll and J. C. Jeffries are reported as largely 
interested in the new progress. 7 


*Tennessee. Bristol. J. M. Barker and asso- 
ciates are reported as interested in establishment 
of a plant for manufacturing hosiery and are get 
ting estimates on maeachinety, etc 


Personals. 


John A. Mitchell has been elected president of 
the Hamburger Cotton Mills, Columbus, Ga. He 
formerly held the position of vice president. He 


succeeds the late Major Louis Hamburger. 


J. T. Moreland has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the Aurcra Cotton Mills, Burlington, 
N. C. He was formerly superintendent of the 
Saxon Mills, Spartanburg S. C. 


Wiley Cargille, overseer of carding for the 
Union Springs Cotton Mills, Union Springs, Ala., 
has severed his connection with that company 
after four years of service. 


C. F. Pliegel has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding and spinning at the McGee Manufactur- 
ing Company, Greenville, S. C. He was formerly 
employed at Fredericksburg, O. 


W. R. Ennis has returned to Cedartown, Ga., 
and taken the position as overseer of spinning, 
which he formerly held. He has recently been em- 
ployed at the Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


R. Nuttall has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Chinabee Mills, 
Talladaga, Ala., succeeding J. P. Wood who re- 
signed. 


J. C. Fowler has accepted a position as master 
mechanic at the Hillsboro Cotton Mills, Hills- 
boro, Texas. He was formerly employed at the 
Premier Cotton Mills, Barton, Ark. 


James J. Quinn, 246 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.. agent for mill supplies, has taken in connec- 
tion with his other business, the agency of the 
Georgia Spool and Bobbin Company, of Macon, 


Ga. 


James H. Fraser, who recently accepted a posi- 
tion at the Adams Woolen Company, Adams, 
Mass:, has been promoted to the position of su- 
perintendent of this firm He formerly worked at 
Gilbertville and Ware, Mass. 





C. K. Taylor has been appointed secretary and 
treasurer for the Kosciusko Cotton Mills, Kos- 
ciusko, Miss. He was formerly overseer of spin- 
ning at the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Frank Hamilton has accepted a position as su- 
perintendent of the Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C. 
He was formerly employed as superintendent of 
the Darlington Cotton Mills, Darlington, S. C. 


T. H. Cromer has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning for the Payne Mills, Macon, Ga. 
He was formerly employed at Piedmont, S. C 


J. H. Perkins has accepted a position as master 
mechanic at the Premier Cotton Mills, Barton, 
Ark. He was formerly employed at Dalton, Ga 

J. Fairchild Graham has accepted a position as 
loom fixer for the Cleveland Worsted Mills Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. He was formerly em 
ployed at the Assabet Mills, Maynard, Mass 


V. M. Johnson has severed his connection with 
the Massachusetts Mills, Linsdale, Ga. He held 
the position of overseer of weaving. 


Adolph Pero has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving for the Manchester Woolen Com- 
pany, Manchester, Montana. He was formerly 
employed at Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 


Joseph Sandiford, formerly employed at_ the 
Windsor Print Works, has re-entered the em- 
ploy of this comtpany. Being an expert hand en- 
graver, indications are that more work than ever 
will be done at the above plant. 


Phillip Y. DeNormandie has resigned the 
treasurership of the Pepperell Mills, Biddeford, 
Me., and has associated himself with Bliss, Fabyan 
& Company asa partner. They are selling agents 


for the Pepperell Mills. William Amory succeeds 
Mr. DeNormandie as treasurer of the mills. 


Leo J. Koski has accepted a position as dyer at 
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Flint, Mich. He was formerly employed at South 


Bend, Ind. 


John B. Feenstra has accepted a position as 
boss finisher at Somerville, Conn. He was for- 
merly employed in a similar capacity at the Scotia 
Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Walter S. Magee has accepted a position with 
the Aiken Manufacturing Company of Bath, S. C., 
as master mechanic. 


James Berth, overseer of carding at the Westerly 
Woolen Company, Westerly, R. I., met with a se- 
vere accident recently. While reaching for a piece 
of waste which had caught in one of the set 
screws on a carding machine, his hand became en- 
tangled in the waste and his arm was drawn tight 
to the shafting, so that the set screw tore the 
flesh badly. He had the presence of mind to 
throw off the belt and stop the machine, thus 
saving himself from serious injury. He has held 
the position as overseer of carding for a number 
of years 

Leverett L. Remington, foreman of the spin- 
ning department at the Whitin Machine Works, 
has retired after 29 years in the service of that 
company. Mr. Remington was born in a part of 
Uxbridge that is now known as Northbridge, and 
lived about ail his life in Whitinsville. Mr. Rem- 
ington was presented a beautiful gold lined solid 
silver loving cup from his shopmates. 


Desire Metiot, overseer of twisting and warping 
at J. R. Montgomery Company’s mill at Windsor 
Locks, Conn., wes married June 26th to Mary J. 
Byrne. They will take up their home at Windsor 
Locks 


Hugh Sheridan, proprietor of the Sheridan 
Woolen Mills, Ashuelot, N. H., sailed from Bos- 
ton on June 20th, for several weeks’ stay in Scot- 
land. He will also visit Ireland before his return. 


George R. Cult, overseer of dyeing at the Hol- 
ston Manufacturing Company, Lenoir City, Tenn., 
has severed his connection with that company, and 
is now fitting up an up-to-date dye house with im- 
proved machinery, for the Austin Knitting Com- 
pany, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Edward Lake has severed his connection with 
the Palisade Silk Company and accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant superintendent of the Pine Tree 
Silk Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 


George Phelps has accepted a position as boss 
warper with Demorest Brothers, Paterson, N. J. 

William F. Ambach, formerly employed at the 
Shackamaxon Worsted Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa., is to take charge of the finishing department 
of the Nasonville’ Woolen Company, Nasonville, 
Rs 

John Quinn has resigned his position as over- 
seer of the weaving department at the Nasonville 
Woolen Mill, Nasonville, R. I., and will accept 
a similar position in a large new mill at Stafford 
Springs, Conn. He was presented with a roll 
top desk, fountain pen and inkstand by the em- 
ployes of the weave room. 

Thomas Bolderson has resigned his position as 
foreman of the Grey Room at the Apponaug Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 
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B. L. Harney has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving for the Bound Brook Woolen 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J. He was formerly 
employed at Somerville, N. J. 


Thomas E. Wye has resigned his position at 
the Swansdown Knitting Company, Hudson, N. 
Y., and returned to his home at Highlandville, 
Mass. 


Otto Shragge has accepted the position as de- 
signer at the Oella Mills, Oella, Md. 


Henry Brown has resigned his position as over- 
seer of spinning with the Thomas Henry Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., and accepted a similar 
position with the Ontario Spinning Mill of the 
same city. 


Thomas Judd has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dressing for the Premier Worsted Mills, 
Wickford, R. I. He was formerly employed at 
the Dunn Worsted Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Thomas Donovan has accepted a position as 
overseer of spinning for the Harmony Knitting 
Company, Waterford, N. Y. He was formerly 
employed at Bennington, Vt. 

Joseph B. Charlesworth has accepted a position 
as overseer of carding and spinning for the Atlas 
Linen Company, Meredith, N. H. 


O. K. Wilson has resigned the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Darlington Manufacturing 
Company, where he has been employed for some 
time, and has accepted the position as superin- 
tendent of the Orangeburg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Orangeburg, S. C. He was presented with 
an elegant Masonic ring by the employes at the 
Darlington Manufacturing Company. 


L, M. Chance has accepted the position as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Milfort Mill Com- 
pany, Fort Mill, S. C., succeeding L. A. Hughes. 
He was formerly employed at the Fort Mill Man- 
ufacturing Company of that place as overseer of 
carding. 

Will Burton has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Milfort Mill, Fort Mill, S. 
C. He was formerly employed at the Victoria 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


G. J. Wall has accepted the position as overseer 
of weaving at the Riverside Mills, Danville, Va. 

D. M. Lasley has accepted the position as su- 
perintendent of the Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, N 
C. He was formerly overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Aurora Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C. 

F. Y. Cautrell has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Glenwood Mill, Easley, S. 
C., succeeding J. J. Nelson. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Franklin Mill, Greer, S. C. 

| ahs Barnes has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning for the Lynchburg Cotton Mills, 


Lynchburg, Va. He was formerly employed with 
the Siluria Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala. 


T. C. Wilson has accepted the position as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Hoskins Mill, Char- 
lotte, N. C. He was formerly overseer of spin- 
ning at that mill. 


J. W. McKinney has accepted the position as 
overseer of the cloth room at the Hoskins Mill. 
Charlotte, N. C. He was formerly employed at 
Henrietta, N. C. 
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H. Lee Dearman has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding at the Aurora Mills, Burling- 
ton, N. C. He was formerly overseer of carding 
at the Morehead Mills, Spray, N. C. 


P. E. Davis, formerly of Warren, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of weaving for the 
Assawaga Mills, Dayville, Conn. 


W. E. Easton has accepted a position as de- 
signer for the Globe Woolen Company, Utica, N. 
Y. He was formerly employed at the Cambridge 
miil of the American Woolen Company. He was 
presented with a traveling bag by the officials of 
the company. 


H. F. Tebeau, boss carder for Gay Brothers, 
Cavendish, Vt., has resigned and returned to his 
home in Oxford, Mass. 


Thomas E. Smith has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving for the Knoxville Woolen 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Laporte, Ind. 


Harry Pilkington, a former resident of Lowell, 
Mass., is president of a company recently formed 
at Mt. Holly, N. J., under the name of the Roye 
& Pilkington Company. They have a capital stock 
of $100 000, and will manufacture upholstery goods, 
etc. At present they have 60 looms. 


Fred Swan has resigned his position as overseer 
of the art square department of the Bigelow Car- 
pet Company, Lowell, Mass., and will accept a 
position in charge of finishing and shipping at the 
Whitehall Manufacturing Company, Palmer, Mass. 
Mr. Swan was presented with a suit case by the 
employes uncer him. 


Robert Dodds, formerly overseer of weaving at 
Peru, Ind., has resigned. He is to become super- 
intendent of a mill at Columbiaville, Mich. Earn- 
est Hill succeeds him as boss weaver at Peru. 


J. Murphy, formerly of Kensington, Pa., has 
been engaged to take charge of the card room at 
the Crane Felt Company, Bervidere, N. Y. 


James Clabby has resigned his position as over- 
seer of the finishing room of the Saranac Mills, 
Blackstone, Mass. He is succeeded by John 
Lyons, formerly of Dover, N. H. 


J. H. Perkins has accepted the position ds 
master mechanic for the Premier Cotton Mills, 
Barton, Ark. He was formerly employed at Dal- 
ton. Ga. 


Wiley Cargill, overseer of carding for the Union 
Springs Cotton Mills, Union Springs, Ala., for the 
past four years, has resigned. 


J. C. Fowler has resigned his position as master 
mechanic for the Premier Cotton Mills, Barton, 
Ark., and will accept a similar position with the 


Hillsboro Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, Texas. 


Lawrence Corcoran has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Franklin Glazier & Sons 
Mill, South Glastonbury, Conn., succeeding 
George Newrey. 


Samuel Douglas has resigned his position as 
boss spinner at the Talcott Mill, Talcottvile, Conn., 
and accepted a position at South Manchester, 
Conn. 
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Henry Paul has accepted a position as boss 
spinner at the Talcott Mill, Talcottville, Conn. He 
was formerly employed at the Assabet Mill, May- 
nard, Mass. 


Joseph Beddows, for a number of years overseer 
of the finishing department of the Manchester 
Mills, Manchester, N. H., died in that city of 
Bright’s disease and heart trouble on July 17, at 
his late home, 343 Manchester St. He had worked 
in the mills for fifty-two years. He was born 
August 12, 1837, in Bolton, England, and after 
coming to this country worked about a year in the 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. He is survived by 
two sons and one daughter, also one brother and 
one sister. 


George C. Dexter, formerly overseer of spin 
ning at the Pemberton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
is now general overseer of the entire spinning de 
partment of the Dartmouth Mills, New Bedford 
Mass. 


James McNulty has accepted a position as sec 
ond hand in the carding department of the Bristol 
Manufacturing Company, Bristcl, Conn. He was 
formerly employed at Dracut, Mass. 


Fred Crooke has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at the Nasonville Woolen Mills 
Nasonville, R. I. 


James Park has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning and carding for the Phoenix Woolen 
Company, Stafford, Conn He was formerly em- 
ployed at New Bedford, Mass. ; 


Charles M. Cook is at the head of a company 
who propose to build a cotton mill at Brevard, N. 
C. He was formerly superintendent of the South- 
ern Mill, Bessemer, N. C. 


Forrest C. Batterson, for the past 13 years en- 
gaged in the woolen business at Huntington, 
Mass., having sold his holdings in the Massasoit 
Woolen Company, of which concern he was presi- 
dent up to a few months ago, has gone to Passaic, 
N. J., where he will engage in the woolen busi- 
ness. 

Maurice A. Moriarty, for many years foreman of 
the spinning department at the Cheney Brothers’ 
plant, South Manchester, Conn., has been retired 
on a pension. 


Albert Ainley has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving, dressing, etc., for the McGee 
Manufacturing Company, Greenville, S.C. He 
was formerly employed at Providence, R. I. 


R. A. Bothwell has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dressing at the Globe Woolen Company’s 
Mill, Utica, N. Y. He was formerly employed at 
Worcester, Mass. 


D. A. Provost has accepted a position as over 
seer of dyeing for the Columbiaville Woo ills, 
Columbiaville, Mich. He was formerly employed 


at Woonsocket, R. I 


James Bolderson, foreman of the Grey Room 
at the Apponaug Print Works, Apponaug, R. I, 
has resigned. 

Wm. W. Hanks. who has been connected with 
the Oregon City Manufacturing Company, Oregon 
City, Ore., for the past six years as superintend- 
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nt, has resigned to accept the position as super- 
tendent for the Hanover Woolen Manufacturing 
Company, Hanover, III. 


Herman Haesler has accepted the position as 
boss dyer for the Holston Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lenoir City, Tenn 


J. W. Dickinson, formerly second hand of card- 
ing at the Hanover Woolen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hanover, Ill., has been promoted to the po- 
sition as overseer of that department. 


John Sheehan has resigned his position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Saugus Manufacturing 
Company, Saugus, Mass. 


Adelbert Nichols has succeeded Kenneth Mer- 
rill as superintendent of the Monadnock Mills, 
Claremont, N. H. He formerly had charge of the 
bed spread department at that mill. 

George Malonzo has resigned his position as 
overseer of weaving for the Monadnock Mills, 
Claremont, N. H., and has returned to Manchester, 
N. H., where he was formerly employed. 

Herman Guerber has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Monadnock Mills, 
Claremont, N. H. He was formerly employed at 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

F. J. Ward has resigned his position as boss 
carder for the C. B Alling Company, Derby, 
Conn. 


George C. Eaton, second hand in the card room 
at the C. B. Alling Company, Derby, Conn., has 
been promoted to the position as overseer of that 
department. 

Nelson Sabin, formerly of West Eaton, N. Y., 
has accepted the position as overseer of carding 
for Newton & Company, Homer, N. Y. 

James Woodhouse has resigned his position as 
boss carder for the Wayside Mills, Troy, N. Y. 
He will return to Andover, Mass., where he will 
take charge of the carding department at the Mar- 
land Mills, a position he formerly held for some 
time previous to accepting the position at Troy. 

Frank Edgerton has resigned his position as 
overseer of the weave room at the Central 
Worsted Company, Central Village, Conn. 

George W. Edwards has accepted a position as 
boss spinner for Brown & Wiggle Co., Kings- 
ville, Ont., Canada. He was formerly employed 
at Markham, Ont 

James Ashe has accepted the pcsition as over- 
seer of carding for the Humboldt Bay Woolen 
Company, Eureka, Cal. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Portland, Ore. 

S. S. Welch, superintendent of the Oella Mills, 
Oella, Md., has tendered his resignation. 

R. Fazackerly, superintendent of the Cornwall & 
York Cotton Mills Company, St. John, New 
Brunswick, has resigned 

R. E. Walsh has resigned his position as over- 
seer of dveing for M. H. Marcus & Brother, East 
Killingly, Conn. 

Milton O. Dean has accepted the position as 
designer for the Dwight Manufacturing Company, 
Chicopee, Mass. Fle was formerly employed at 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


W. H. Cotton has resizned his position as over- 


seer of weaving for the Bristol Manufacturing Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 

John R. Ecob, who is now in charge of the dye- 
ing and finishing departments of the Collingwood 
Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., was formerly in charge of 
those departments at the Arlington Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass. 

George W. Shepard, overseer of frame spinning 
at the Waturegan Co., Wauregan, Conn., for over 
41 years, will resign August 13th. Edward J. 
Farrell will succeed him. 

R. C. Bailey, formerly with the Granite Woolen 
Co.. Swanzey, N. H., has accepted a position as 
dry finisher for the Merrimack Woolen Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


T. D. Douglass has resigned his position as 
boss weaver for the Assawaga Woolen Co., Day- 
ville, Conn. 

Fred Thornton has been engaged as electrician 
for the new dve house and spinning plant at the 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. He _ was 
formerly employed at Bradford, England. 

Andrew Johnson has accepted a position as de- 
signer for the Merrimack Woolen Mills, Lowell, 
Mass. He was formerly employed as loom fixer 
for the Soule Mills, New Pedferd, Mass. 

Joe Midgley has resigned his position as boss 
carder for the Shenandoah Mills, Utica, N. Y., and 
returned to Ashion, R. [. 

W. J. Ma:tin has accepted the position as boss 
finisher for the Ashland Manufacturing Co., 
Dickeyville, Md. He was formerly employed at 
West Eaton. N. Y 

Albert T. Johnson, formerly overseer of finish- 
ing the Broad Brook Co., Broad Brook, Conn., 
has accepted the position as overseer of finishing 
for the Sawyer Mills, Dover, N. H. 

J. A. Code has resigned his position as overseer 
of carding at the No. 4 mill, West Warren, Mass., 
and returned to Appleton, Ont. 

Elias Hall has been engaged as manager for 
J. Turner & Co., manufacturers of hair cloth, 
Philadelphia, Pa. He was formerly employed at 
Niagara Falls. 

M. S. Dixon has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of the Ashland Manufacturing Co., 
Dickeyville, Md. 

Wm. K. Litch is to resign as superintendent of 
the C. A. Root Co.'s woolen mill at Wheelocks- 
ville, Mass., to take effect Aug. 3d. He will ac- 
cept a similar position with the Glen Woolen Co., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

William Wilkinson has resigned his position as 
designer for the Wauregar Co., Wauregan, Conn., 
where he has been engaged for the past 2 1/2 
years, and has accepted the position as boss 
weaver for the Bristcl Manufacturing Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Charles Green, designer at the Nantucket Mills, 
Spray, N. C., died July roth. Interment was at 
Woburn, Mass. Ec is survived by a widow, three 
daughters and one son. 

Ralph Abbott has accepted the position as 
second hand in the weave room for the Edward T. 
Steele Company, Bristol, Pa. He was formerly 
employed at Maynard, Mass. 
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John Murphy has accepted a position as loom 
fixer for the Edward T. Steele Company, Bristol, 
Pa. He was formerly employed at Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

L. Foss has resigned the position as second hand 
of dry finishing for the Madison Woolen Company, 
Madison, Me. 


John Savage has accepted a position at the 
Hebron Mills, Hebronville, Mass., as second hand 
in the card room. He was formerly employed at 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Antonio Orcurto has accepted a position as loom 
fixer for the Susquehanna Silk Mills, Sunbury, Pa. 
He was formerly employed at Paterson, N. J. 

Samuel Davison, agent of the Hamlet Textile 
Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., gave a clam-bake and 
outing to the employes of the mill Saturday, July 
6th, at the Hamlet Grove. 


James McGill of North Billerica, Mass., has ac- 
cepted the position as second hand in the dry fin- 
ishing room at the Madison Woolen Mills, Madi- 


son, Me 
Oo 


DEATHS. 





James W. Heery of Lowell, Mass., who was 
widely known as a woolen manufacturer, having 
been connected some years ago with his brother, 
L. M. Heery, in the manufacture of woolen goods, 
under the firm name of Heery Brothers, died in 
that city of paralysis. 


Michael Drury, long identified with the manu- 
facturing interests in the vicinity of Woonsocket, 
died from heart failure at his home, 284 Pine St., 
Providence, R. I. He had been overseer in a 
number of woolen mills in that state, and also in 
Massachusetts 


William Bault, of the late firm of Greenwood & 
Bault, dyers and bleachers, died at his home in 
Frankfort after a long illness, at the age of 
seventy-nine. Mr. Bault was born in Philadelphia 
and began his business career in the mill district 
of Frankfort. Forty-three years ago he formed a 
partnership with Richard Greenwood and was ac- 
tively engaged in business until May, 1906, when 
ill-health forced him to give up. The business has 
recently been incorporated as the Globe Dye 
Works Company. Mr. Bault was a leading mem- 
ber of the Frankfort Presbyterian Church and di- 
rector in a number of financial and business cor- 
porations. His wife and son survive him. 


Christopher Horandt, vice president and super- 
intendent of Corbett Brothers Silk Company, 
Paterson, N. J., was instantly killed while driving 
his automobile at Keyport, N. J. In attempting 
to cross at grade at an unguarded crossing, an 
express train struck his machine, tossing him 
twenty feet in the air. Mr. Horandt was born in 
Switzerland October 26, 1860, and at an early age 
came to America with his father. He had been 
prominently identified with the silk business all his 
life, learning all branches, and rising to a high 
position through merit. 


E. Rice, a manufacturer of elastic stockings, 
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knee caps, surgical hosiery, died at his home in St. 
Paul, Minn., June 27th. 


W. N. Brown, of Emporia, Va., superintendent 
of the Ashby Mill, No. 2, of that place, died sud- 
denly on June 17th of paralysis. Mr. Brown came 
to Emporia from Marion, S. C. 


He is survived by 
a wife and two children 


Edward D. Thayer of Worcester, Mass., died on 
July 17. He had planned to spend the summer in 
Europe but was stricken with appendicitis and 
obliged to undergo an operation which resulted in 
his death. He was about fifty years old, and was 
one of the successful woolen manufacturers of the 
country. His interests in the past few years had 
expanded very largely. On the completion of his 
education he went into the woolen manufacturing 
business, in which his father was interested before 
him. At the time of his death he operated the 
Worcester Woolen Mills, as well as another 
woolen mill in the suburbs of that city, the Mer- 
chants Mill and the Merchants Dye Works at Ded- 
ham, Mass. Several years ago he was instru- 
mental in establishing the Crompton-Thayer 
Loom Co., since merged with the Crompton & 


Knowles Loom Works. 


Robert Dawson of South Framingham, Mass., 
lied at his home on Elm St. in that city on July 
15th of heart trouble. He was well known in New 
England as a woolen manufacturer, having been 
superintendent and agent of the Saxonville Woolen 
Mills, Saxonville, Mass., for 25 years. 


Tamar Umpleby died in Lowell July 9, 1907. Mr, 
Umpleby was born in Helmsly-Blackimoor, York- 


shire, England, March 27, 1826. 


Hiram Hodgdon, general manager of the Ash- 
land Knitting Mills, died in that town on July 13. 
When 21 years of age he went to Boston and was 
employed as a dry goods clerk. After serving in 
that capacity for one year, he came to Ashland and 
took charge of the store owned by Mr, Follansby. 
Later he went West and became interested in real 
estate, and was quite successful in this line. Mr. 
Hodgdon served two years in the 12th New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers in the late Rebellion. He is 
survived by a widow, a brother and a sister. 

Francis Conkling Huyck, a woolen manufacturer 
of Albany, N. Y. died in that city on July 4th at 
the age of 68 years. 

Varnum C. Cooper, formerly a_ resident of 
Watertown, Mass., died at the home of his son 
in Yonkers, N. Y., on Wednesday, July 17th. He 
had been in the wool business for 25 years in New 
York City, the latter part of which he was a mem- 
ber of one of the largest woolen firms in the city 
He is survived by one brother and one son. 

Pardon S. Pecxham, Jr., president of the 
Phoenix Spinning Co., Providence, R. I., com- 
mitted suicide July 23d at his home, 87 Dartmouth 
Ave., in that city. He was well known as a 
cotton manufacturer. 

Daniel Sliaradin, a knitting mill owner and 
director of the Union Safe Deposit Bank for a 
number of years, dropped dead from paralysis at 
his home, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., recently. 

John Keating has accepted a position as loom 
fixer for the Hillsboro Woolen Mills, Hillsboro 
Bridge, N. H 
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New Publications. 


fAnv work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal 





The Official American Textile Directory for 1907; 
compiled by the Textile World Record; 628 
pages, 23 textile maps; office edition price 
$3.00; travelers’ edition $2.00; Lord & Nagle 
Company, Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 
publishers. 

The thirteenth annual edition of this well-known 
work has been issued. 

[he special features of this directory are: 

[he very complete information which it gives 
about each establishment, as well as the accuracy 
of its reports. 

[he convenient system of arrangement, whereby 
all textile establishments in any one city or town 
are grouped together under that place so that it is 
not necessary to look in half a dozen different 
parts of the book to see that one has not over- 
looked any mills. 

The copyrighted map features, which enable any 
town referred to in the text to be quickly located 
on the map, giving its railroad facilities, distance 
from other towns, etc. 

[he yarn trade index, which gives classified lists 
of manufacturers of different kinds of yarn who 
spin for the market, tells the size of yarn spun 
and the way it is put up. 

The commission and order section, giving class- 
ified lists of establishments doing all sorts of dye- 
ing, bleaching, finishing, mercerizing, etc., on 
order for converters. 

Separate lists of mills with worsted machinery 
for the convenience of those dealing exclusively 
with that branch. j 

In this edition the indexes have been printed on 
different colored paper from the mill reports, 
enabling quicker reference to the section desired. 

Besides the features mentioned above there are 
many other separate lists and valuable features 
which must be seen to be appreciated. The book 
is ready for prompt delivery. The names of hun- 
dreds of new textile establishments are included in 
this edition which did not appear last year, and 
thousands of changes, including several hundred 
firms out of business, make the new book indis- 
pensable to those who are doing business with the 
mills. 

The publishers of this directory being also pub- 
lishers of the Textile World Record are enabled 
to utilize the extended reporting and news gather- 
ing facilities of their organization for the work of 
the directory, and are thus enabled to compile the 
statistics in a shorter space of time and with more 
thorough personal investigation than any other 
work of this character, bringing the information 
closer to the date of publication and insuring a 
high degree of accuracy. 





Industrial Statutes (Gewerbe-Ordnung): 160 
pages, 4 by 5 1/2; L. Schwarz & Co., Berlin; 
Germany. Price 50 cents. 

This is a concise compilation of the various Ger- 
man laws relating to trades and industries. The 
text is in German. 
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Hosiery and Knit Goods Trade; Davison Publish- 
ing Company, New York, N. Y.; Office Edi- 
tion, $3.00; Pocket Edition, $2.00, 

The 1907-08 edition of this work has been issued 
and contains its usual features, comprising a direc- 
tory of the different knit goods manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the United States and Canada, 
classification of manufacturers, etc. Lists of job- 
bers, retailers and manufacturers’ agents also are 
included. The work bears evidence of its usual 
careful preparation. 





The Blue Book; Davison Publishing Company, 
401 Broadway, New York, N. Y.. Office 
Edition, $4.00; Travelers’ Edition, $3.00. 

The 1907-08 edition of this publication has been 
issued in its usual attractive form. A directory of 
the different textile manufacturing establishments 
in the United States and Canada is given under 
various classifications. Auxiliary lines are _ in- 
cluded combining all the features. A very complete 
directory has been produced as in former years. 





Practical Cotton Calculations, 2d edition; by Er- 
nest Whitworth, Southbridge, Mass.; 131 
pages, 4 by 6 1/2; published by the author. 
Price $1.00. 

The second edition of this well known work on 
cotton calculations has been carefully revised and 
new matter added. The latter includes chapters 
on silk calculations, calculations for ginghams, 
tartans and similar colored fabrics and for fabrics 
containing more than one size of yarn in warp and 
filling. The explanations of textile calculations 
in this work are clear and concise; this explains 
the popularity of the work which has become a 
widely used handbook in the trade. 





Year Book for Colorists and Dyers; 397 pages, 
5 by 7 1/4; H. A. Metz & Co., New York 
City. : 

In the ninth volume of tkis publication the 
standard tables have been brought up to date and 
new material has been judiciously selected. The 
reference tables, which form the first section of 
the book, are followed by a brief account of the 
coal tar color jubilee. Then comes a list of new 
patents relating to the dye trade and an account 
of new processes and colors brought out during 
the last year. There is also a valuable list of dye- 
stuffs, giving the maker’s name and the method of 
dyeing. The book closes with extracts from vari- 
ous trade journals. 





Practical Hints on Sharpening Cloth Shears (Prak- 
tische Winke ueber das Schleifen der Scher- 
maschinenschneidzeuge); by Jacques Pennert, 
finisher in the Royal School for Textile In- 
dustry, at Brunn, Austria. Published by the 
author. 


This is a reprint of an article in the Brunner 
Monatschrift fuer Textil-Industrie in which the 
methods of sharpening shears are clearly ex- 
plained and illustrated by a number of drawings. 
The text is in German 
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Business Literature. 





Feed Water Filtration; James Beggs & Co., New 
York. 

A sixteen-page catalogue printed in two colors 
in which is described and illustrated the Black- 
burn-Smith feed water filter and grease extractor 
built by James Beggs & Co. at 109 Liberty Street. 
Some very valuable information on the effect of 
oil on boilers, and the utilization of condensed 
water from heating systems is also included. A 
copy of the catalogue will be mailed free on re- 
quest. 


Drying Materials in Industrial Plants. The Green 
Fuel Economizer Company, Matteawan, N. Y. 
This pamphlet takes up the drying of various 
materials, as fabrics, clothes, malt, lumber, baking 
powder, paper, paper pulp, sugar, etc. Besides 
describing and illustrating the fans, blowers, steam 
coils, etc.. manufactured by this company ior use 
in drying plants, an interesting account is given 
of the philosophy of drying. The text is illustrated 
by drawings and photographs of drying plants for 
many different purposes. This pamphlet also de- 
scribes the Green air heater, which utilizes the 
waste heat in the flue gases from boiler or other 
furnaces for heating and drying purposes. 


rr 


Removal Notice. 


The Buffalo Forge Company have changed their 
Pittsburg office from 1101 Diamond Bank Build- 
ing to 613 House Building, E. P. Leadbetter, man- 
ager. 

oo 


Electric Drives for Knitting Mills. 


Connell, Sykes & Connell, engineers, 90 West 
Street, New York City, are making a specialty of 
designing, remodeling and equipping knitting 
mills, etc., with electric drives. This mode of drive 
is comparatively new, yet it has been installed in 
many of the most up-to-date mills and given 
higher degrees of efficiency and cleanliness. 

In equipping a mill with electricity all the operat- 
ing and local conditjons should be carefully inves- 
tigated. To best satisfy any conditions a proper 
selection of the various parts that go to make up 
a symmetrical whole should be made. This is the 
business of engineers fully conversant with the lat- 
est designs of apparatus and possessing the tech- 
nical knowledge and experience which enable 
them to decide on the best and most economical 
design for a plant. Connell, Sykes & Connell are 
also consulting engineers on power problems. 
Their aim is minimum cost and maximum operat- 
ing efficiency. Every owner of a mill should care- 
fully consider these two points before pursuing 
his construction or remodeling his plant, as 
thereby he is bound to save money in the end. In 
many cases where a plant is not operating at maxi- 
mum efficiency, or where there is not sufficient 
power for the every-day needs, the advice of such 
an engineer may place the plant on a better basis, 
and that with small cost to the owner, and few 
changes in the outfit. 
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Cranes and Hoists. 





The Northern Engineering Works of Detroit, 
Michigan, make all types of hand and electric 
cranes and hoists with overhead trolley and track 
systems. Textile mills do not need the huge and 
elaborate systems for lifting and moving material 
and machinery from one place to another that are 
used in electrical and steel works. Most mills do, 
however, need some form of crane or hoist to 
facilitate handling warps and material in other 
heavy forms, and for lifting heavy parts of ma- 
chinery when cleaning or repairing is being done. 
A great deal of confusion and risk attaches to the 
performance of this work by a number of men. 
Every year the realization of this is greater. Some 
mills which have been using hand cranes and hoists. 
are having them converted into power—generally 
electric power—cranes and hoists. The Northern 
Engineering Works are prepared to make the 
change or to supply any style required. Their 
catalogue will be sent on request. 


——____._ 9 


Narrow Fabric Specialties. 





The F. W. Maurer & Sons Co., of Philadelphia, 
are among the successful manufacturers of special- 
ties in that centre of manufacturers of special 
fabrics. Their two mills, located at 528 Cherry St. 
and at Bristol St. and Germantown Ave., respec- 
tively, are turning out good qualities of window 
shade trimmings, rug fringes, tapes, bindings, nar- 
row fabrics and lace edgings in cotton, wool and 
silk. The greatest care is bestowed on every order 
and attention is given to prompt deliveries. 

a 


Saving Exhaust Steam Under Difficulties. 





This is the title of an attractive circular issued 
by the engineering department of the Harrison 
Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia. It tells a re- 
markable story of achievement in steam economy, 
showing how the steel industry has been revolu- 
tionized in this respect. 

The Harrison Safety Boiler Works employ 
skilled engineers to study conditions and adapt ap- 
paratus to particular and individual requirements, 
and has accomplished remarkable results in many 
instances. 

‘ite eget cali tiaaaiaigs 


Mechanical draft for boilers is being installed by 
the B. F. Sturtevant Company of Boston, Mass., 
for Kitson Machine Shops, Inc., Lowell, Mass.; 
R. B. Whitacre & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; State Hos- 
pital, Morganton, N. C.; Bemis & Call, Spring- 
field, Mass.; General Chemical Co., Dundee, N. 
J.; General Chemical Co., Laurel Hill, L. I; 
Lovegrove & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., and In- 
ternational Paper Co., Otis Mill, Chisholm, Me. 

————————_—__—___—___ 


The Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, 
Mich., installed in the new plant of the Great 
Northern Paper Co., East Millinocket, Me., a 
complete plant of overhead trolleys and hoists of 
4, 6 and 8 tons capacity: also a number of type 
No. 20 air hoists of I to 3 tons capacity. 
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Cotton Dealers and Importers. 





The John A. Walker Co. have been organized 
to deal in all grades of imported and American 
cotton, their specialty being Egyptian. Mr. 
Walker, the president of the company, is well 
known to the cotton trade, having made a spe- 
cialty of Egyptian cotton for twenty-five years, 
and for the past nine years he was associated with 
the C. E. Riley Co. The treasurer of the new 
company is Wilton H. Spercer. The Boston of- 
fice is at 88 Broad St., cor. Franklin; the Provi- 
dence office is at 7 Exchange PI. 

In addition to Egyptian they propose to deal in 
Sea Island, Peruvian, West Indian, East Indian 
and American 


————_- 


Purifying Water. 





The large number of orders received by Wm. B 
Scaife & Sons Co., Pittsburg, Pa., for water 
softening and purifying systems is evidence of the 
increased interest being displayed by steam users 
and manufacturers in overcoming the many ex- 
penses and annoyances connected with the use of 
hard or dirty water. A natural supply of clean, 
soft water is extremely rare, but the Scaife or 
We-Fu-Go softening and purifying systems bring 
such a possibility within reach. 

Recent orders have been received from the An- 
drews Steel Co., Newport, Ky., for a 3,750 h. p. 
We-Fu-Go system: from the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, Dayton, O., for three 
systems; American Sheet & Tin. Plate Co., 5,000 
h. p. system: Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., 15,000 h. p. system; Norwalk 
Tron & Steel Co., Norwalk, O., 1,000 h. p. system; 
McConway & Torley Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 1,000 h 
p. system. Repeat orders have also been received 
from the New York State Steel Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., for a 4,000 h. p. system; from the Rochester 
& Pittsburg Coal & Iron Co., De Lancey, Pa., 
1,500 h. p. system: Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
5.0C0 h p. system 


—_____¢ 


Shellac Glue. 





The Union Casein Co., of Philadelphia, are send- 
ing on request samples of powdered and granulated 
Shlac Lac glue to persons who are interested. The 
directions for making liquid glue are simply add 
cold water. No heat is necessary. Colors may be 
obtained by adding the coloring matter. The pur- 
poses for which Shlac Lac glue are adapted cover 
wood work, leather, metal, glass, and in fact all 
the uses of the various glues in textile mills, in- 
cluding sizing. The advantages claimed for their 
product by the Union Casein Co. are that it may 
be conveniently handled, is colorless, transparent, 
and waterproof, and combines economy with best 


Oe 


The Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass.. 
recently placed repeat orders with the B. F. Stur- 
tevant Company of Boston for their new metal-to- 


1 1 
metal fuel economizers 
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Large Order for Nasmith Combers. 





The Clark Thread Co., at Newark, N. J., have 
been investigating the comber question for the 
past year and have had different makes of combers 
under observation at their mill. After a year’s 
trial they have recently placed an order with 
Stephen C. Lowe of Boston, Mass., agent for John 
Hetherington & Son, Ltd., for fifty-four 12 1/2-inch 
lap Nasmith combers with the necessary ribbon 
lap and sliver lap machines to comb cotton for 
65,000 spindles on fine work. This order brings 
the total number of Nasmith combers ordered or 
in use in the United States to considerably over 
five hundred. 

John Hetherington & Son, Ltd. have also 
booked recently an important order in England for 
thirty Nasmith combers, with the corresponding 
ribbon lap and comber lap machines, from the im- 
portant firm of Knowles, Limited, Bolton. This 
firm is a combination of several separate firms 
controlling nearly 300,000 spindles, and the order 
displaces, approximately, about eighty Heilmann 
combers. Most exhaustive trials of the Nasmith 
comber were made by the above firm, and will, no 
doubt, have an important influence in securing 
further orders from Bolton. 


a 


Tinius Olsen Honored by the King of Norway. 





Tinius Olsen, manufacturer of testing machinery, 
at 500 North Twelfth Street, has been the recipient 
of an unusual honor from King Haakon, of Nor- 
way, in the shape of an honorary membership to 
the Order of St. Olaf. 

The honor was made in recognition of Mr. Ol- 
sen’s many kindnesses to his former sovereign, and 
because of his successful effort as an engineer in 
contributing to the fame of Norwegians in the 
United States 

eo 


Softening Oil. 


In preparing their “Soluble” softening oil the 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, have endeavored to 
prevent the tendency to sour in hot weather, and 
believe they now have a compound that will re- 
main uniform all the year round. It is easy to 
handle and preferred by many users to tallow and 
other oils and greases. It gives a smooth finish 
to the warps; the threads divide well in the lease 
rods and the cyJinders of the slasher remain per- 
fectly clean. Being neutral, it is most suitable for 
closely woven goods, such as corduroys, velvet- 
eens, sateens, twills, umbrella cloths, cambric, etc. 


Ge 


Record Business. 


The Westinghouse Electric Works at East Pitts- 
burg during the month of May shipped no less 
than 750 carloads of electrical machinery, or an 
average of 30 carloads a day, aggregating 10,000 
tons and representing in value about $4,000,000. 
This exceeds by 110 cars any shipping record for 
one month that has ever been made at these 
works 
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A Busy Concern. 


The Oswald Lever Co., Lehigh Ave. and 
Mascher St., Philadelphia, have developed a large 
trade on their silk winder for winding cops on 
paper tubes. 

They are very busy in all the departments. 
During one week recently they shipped a sixty- 
spindle butt winding machine for plush to Lar- 
throes, Laurent & Sons, Tourcoing, France; a 
cop winder and spooling machine to Brinton Car- 
pet Co., Peterborough, Canada; a hosiery winder 
to Tacoma, Washington, for the Montana Knit- 
ting Mills; 2 cop winding machine for The Kil- 
marnock Textile Mfg. Co., Adams and Emerald 
Sts., Philadelphia, and a spooling machine for the 
Lehigh Lace Co., Lehighton, Pa. 


ee 


Narrow Fabric Loom. 





Last vear while abroad, William Fehr, manager 
of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2110 Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, was invited to accept the 
agency in the United States of the narrow fabric 
loom built by Hattersley & Sons, Ltd., Keighley, 
England. There is now one of these looms on ex- 
hibition at their mill and manufacturers interest- 
ed are invited to call. Those who have seen it 
have expressed themselves as much pleased with 
its features. If there is sufficient demand for it 
they will build the loom in this country. 


—_________ 9s 


The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. in New Mill. 





The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2110 Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, have recently purchased the large 
and commodious mill at that address. They va- 
cated the old mill at 1842 Germantown Ave. about 
the first of July. 

The new building is of brick, 100 by 245. The 
front of the building is two stories high, and the 
contracts have been let to make it four stories 
When everything is completed it will be one of 
the best equipped shops of its kind. 

The business has been very prosperous, the last 
month being the largest since the company start- 
ed. Their heddles go to all parts of the world. 
They have an especially large trade in England 
Wm. Fehr is the manager of the plant. 

a 


Removal. 





After July 15 the Philadelphia office of Stod- 
dard, Haserick, Richards & Co. will be found in 
The Arcade, 15th and Market Sts. This office 
building is practically a part of the Broad St. sta- 
tion and can be reached without leaving the train 
floor. H. W. Nelson is the Philadelphia repre- 
sentative. 

ee 


Among the many orders received by the West- 
inghouse people since the first of June is one for 
50 motors for driving textile looms at Fast Hamp- 
ton, Mass., and a larger number for running spin- 
dles in a worsted mill at Passaic, N. J. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Boiler Scale. 


The principal scale forming substances in feed- 
water are carbonate of lime, sulphate of lime or 
gypsum and magnesia. These are soluble in cold 
water and in water of moderately high tempera- 
ture, but become insoluble at a temperature of 
303°, which corresponds to an absolute steam 
pressure of 70 pounds. 

Scale forming substances are precipitated by 
heating and evaporating the water. Part of the 
precipitation is deposited as mud, and part settles 
on the hot plates, tubes, crown sheets, side 
sheets, or any place in the boiler where these 
mineral substances may get in contact with the 
iron, and form scale. Scale is very objectionable 
in a boiler, because it seriously detracts from the 
heat transmitting power of the metal. 

In boilers that have a 1/16 inch scale, the effi- 
ciency is decreased 30 per cent., thus requiring 
about 15 per cent. more fuel to get the required 
evaporation. Scale keeps the water from coming 
in contact with the plates, causing them to be- 
come overheated, which greatly shortens the life 
of a boiler. 

The question that naturally confronts the steam 
user is, how can this scale be removed and its 
formation prevented at a minimum cost, without 
injury to the boiler or loss of time? 

A compéund that will remove scale that is al- 
ready formed, must go to the root of the evil. It 
must act on the iron in such a manner as to 
remove the scale, and once removed keep it so. 
This is the object of “Magic” boiler compound 
now being offered for sale by the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co. The manufacturers state that when 
introduced into the boiler it seeks the iron, and 
working its way between the scale and iron, 
causes the scale to loosen and fall off. 

“Magic” boiler compound is adapted to every 
climate and locality and no analysis of water is 
required in order to secure the best results. The 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. is issuing an interest- 
ing folder entitled “How to Clean a Boiler,” 
which gives information on this subject. 


2 


Water Wheel Governors. 


The National Water Wheel Governor Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, are turning out a governor for water 
wheels on which they guarantee results. The usual 
trouble with water wheel governors is their jna- 
bility to open or shut the gate quickly enough to 
prevent the wheel from “running away,” or the 
speed from falling too low every time a load is 
thrown off or on. In using some of the old 
water wheels, which were not run in connection 
with an engine and the speed governed by the 
governor of the engine, the load was sometimes 
more uniform than the speed. The National 
Water Wheel Governor Co. will be glad to talk 
governors with all who are interested. 


eo 


The Wilkesbarre Lace Mfg. Co., Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., have adopted the American Moistening Com- 
pany’s system of air moistening. 
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Change of Name. 


The Acme Flexible Clasp Company on July 2, 
i907, changed its name to the Acme Steel Goods 
Company. There is no change in management 
or location, 2834-2840 Archer Ave., Chicago. This 
business was established twenty-seven years ago 
to manufacture Acme flexible clasps and other spe- 
cialties, but the line has been extended until the 
old name became misleading. By deserving it, 
the company hope to continue to expand for the 
next twenty-seven years and more. 


a 


Dyeing and Bleaching for the Western Trade. 


The Western Thread & Dye Works of Chicago 
have exceptional facilities for handling the west- 
ern dyeing and bleaching trade. Their equipment 
in machinery and men is of the best and the natural 
advantages of their location reduce the delays and 
freight charges incident to having work done at a 
greater distance. They dye cotton, mercerized 
woolen and worsted yarns, and bleach cotton and 
mercerized yarns. Cone winding also is done when 
it is desired. This firm state that they live by dye- 
ing. There is every indication that they are a live 
firm 


. 
Oo 


Dyeing in Manchuria. 


It is well known that the millions of Chinese liv- 
ing in the northern sections of China are clothed 
in American sheetings and drills. It is also well 
known that they wear no white outer garments, 
unless in mourning, and that nearly everything is 
dyed some shade of blue. 

Most of the Chinese dyehouses are small affairs. 
The clay pots in which the cloth is dyed are 
termed “kangs,” and are about 5 feet high, tapering 
from about 30 inches diameter at the top to about 
12 inches diameter at the bottom, and holding 
probably roo gallons. This is the usual size, 
though many different sizes and shapes are used. 
These are arranged around the sides of the room 
in mud embankments about 30 inches high, the rest 
of the “kang” being down in the ground. The 
blues are all dyed with indigo. To dye, the “kang” 
is first filled with water and this heated to boiling. 
Then indigo dye and natural soda are stirred in, 
and then lime added until the color is to the dyer’s 
satisfaction—a yellowish, streaked-blue color. This 
is kept boiling for twelve hours, then the bolt of 
American sheeting is brought forward and pushed 
in with a stick, fold by fold. This is kept in for, 
say, half an hour and then taken out and hung on 
a high bamboo framework to dry in the wind or, as 
is often done, is spread out along any convenient 
place, such as the city wall, and where it is ex- 
posed to all the dust kicked up by passing teams. 
For some colors this is then put back and dyed 
again and then dried again. For some shades this 
is done three times. In bringing the cloth out of 
the bath it is pulled through holes in a small board 
to remove the surplus dye and water.—Consular 
Report from Manchuria. 


British Cotton Growing. 





The second annual report of the British Cotton 
Growing Association, recently issued, says: 

“In the West Indies cotton growing is estab- 
lished on a sound commercial basis, and the pro- 
duction this year is estimated at $500,000 in value; 
in West Africa nearly 10,000 bales have been pro- 
duced this season, and the industry in Lagos is al- 
ready a commercial success. In East Africa ap- 
preciable quantities of excellent cotton are being 
produced. The production of cotton grown under 
the auspices of this association during 1906 is esti- 
mated at 20,000 bales, worth $1,300,000, whereas 
four years ago cotton growing as an exporting in- 
dustry was almost non-existent in the colonies 
where the association has achieved these results. 
The council is strongly of the opinion that a turn- 
ing point has now been reached. If, however, the 
industry is to be made an absolute success it will 
require fostering for many years. Permanency can 
only be secured by the provision of ample capital. 
The council must confess to a feeling of some dis- 
appointment that the cotton trade has not. more 
readily recognized in a practical way the necessity 
of supporting the work by subscribing the required 
capital. The question of raising the money is giv- 
ing the council much trouble and anxiety.” 


— 


Preparing English Wool for Market. 


The wool trade seems disposed to put off the 
garment of meekness, and to don armor against 
“the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 
The campaign was opened recently at Brad- 
ford, where a Home Buyers’ Association, with 
a membership of merchants, spinners, and 
manufacturers, has lately been formed. A prin- 
cipal object of the meeting was to compel re- 
form in the manners and customs of English farm- 
ers as regards their preparation and marketing of 
the wool clip. England, it was said, is one of the 
worst countries in the world in this respect.’ Farm- 
ers do nothing to keep down black sheep; indeed 
they have some ridiculous superstition that it is 
good luck to have black sheep pottering about. 
They revel, too, in the pernicious practice of mark- 
ing their sheep late in the season with tar and 
paint, with a consequent loss to Bradford and dis- 
trict in this way of some £7,000 or £8,000 a year. 

Mr. Francis Willey, who presided, referred also 
to oppressive rates for storage. These, he said, 
were being raised to a point much in excess of 
what traders could build warehouses for and obtain 
6 per cent. on their investment, and the time had 
arrived when they should consider measures to 
combat these oppressive charges. Our railway 
rates were higher than those of any other country 
in Europe, and certainly higher than in America. 
It was agreed that steps should be taken to secure 
closer co-operation on these subjects among 
growers, dealers, and consumers. 

Textile Mercury. 


Qe 
The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., 
have placed a large repeat order for humidifiers 


with the American Moistening Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Wages in Spinning Mills. 





Discussing the wages paid by cotton yarn mills, 
a correspondent of the Manchester Guardian gives 
the following figures for a ring frame and a mule 
spinning mill: 

The following are (weekly) payments made at 
a ring spinning mill of 50,000 spindles: 





PE vin saec ree sbeeorers $12.15 
MIS? Sic coaies Wie ode bw te dsnaie 13.12 
EEE Oe os cc cov aseaviexiee sewed 31.34 
PONE ai5osu wnoxeaiees een vane t 31.59 
ES vdeo kunuaxsdeonsaees 25.76 
EQEOTIMEEINIE  ciiidcscccicvcceves “SEM 
NN Go sige sine s on ee 91.56 
BE oie akeses Gsacescasnwn 315.90 

$562.73 


The weekly wages paid at a mule spinning mill 
of 43,000 spindles average $555.01. This sum in- 
cludes payments to those engaged in the processes 
named in connection with ring-spinning. In addi- 
tion, about $136.08 is paid in wages to manager, 
overlooker, carder, bobbin-carriers, roller-coverers, 
bookkeeper, clerks, packers, mechanic, joiner, and 
laborers. The total, therefore, is $691.09 for the 
mule spinning mill. 

The cost of labor in mule-spinning is greater 
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than it is in ring-spinning. If, however, an aver- 
age is taken of the earnings of seventeen classes 
of operatives in cotton mills—including all proc- 
esses from mixing to the finished product at the 
loom—it works out at $5.36 per week. Ring- 
spinners’ wages are averaged at $3.89 per week. 
Cardroom workers’ wages have been averaged at 
$3.76 per week for women and $5.32 per week for 
men. If, therefore, the average wage for men 
(who are very few), women and children in a ring- 
spinning mill (in the mixing, carding, and spinning 
processes) be put down at $3.89 per week, the 
payment for wages in a mill of 100,000 spindles 
would be $1049.76. 





The New York office of the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company has just been removed from 131 Liberty 
Street to the new Engineering Building at 114 
Liberty Street where much better facilities will be 
provided for conducting the rapidly increasing 
business of this well known company. The 
past year in particular has marked a rapid ad- 
vance in the installation of Sturtevant generating 
sets in New York and vicinity, although a corre- 
sponding increase has occurred in the line of heat- 
ing, ventilating, drying and mechanical draft ap- 
paratus, in economizers and blowers for a con- 
stantly broadening field of usefulness in the in- 
dustrial arts. 


Recent Textile Patents. 


BOBBIN HOLDER. 860,690. James Pearson, 
Central Falls, R. L 

BOBBIN HOLDER. 860,933. Thomas J. Mur- 
dock, Franklin, Mass., assignor to Murdock & 
Geb Co., Franklin, Mass. 

BOBBIN AND SPINDLE. Winding. 861,075. 
Eugene Atwood, Stonington, Conn. 

CARDING ENGINE. Traveling Flat. 857,713. 
William Batten and William Hayes, Auburn, 
Me., assignors to Batten-Hayes Co., Lewiston, 
Me. 

CARDING MACHINE. 860,154. William D. 
Rundlett, North Andover, Mass., assignor to 
Davis & Furber Machine Co., North Andover, 
Mass. 

CLOTH CUTTING Machine. Electric. 858,692. 
Edward Waring, New York City. 

CLOTH STEAMING Apparatus. 858,032. Emil 
Senkbeil, Pankow, Germany. 

DYEING OR PRINTING in Shaded Colors. 
860,893. Max Becke, Hoechst-on-the-Main, 
Germany. 

FABRICS. Machine for Rubbing Narrow. 860,- 
833. Henri Simonin, Zurich, Switzerland. 

FIBRE CLEANING Apparatus. 859,504. 


Alpheus W. Montgomery, New York, N. Y. 

FIBRE CLEANING Machine. 858,337. Joseph 
Garcia, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FIBRE CLEANING Machine. 858,338. Joseph 
Garcia, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FIBRE CLEANING Machine. 859,755. Jose F. 
Farias, Monterey, Mexico. 


LOOM. 860,918. George F. Hutchins, Worcester, 
Mass., assignor to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

LOOMS. Cloth Take-Up Mechanism for. 858,052. 
Charles H. Atkins, Springfield, Mass. 


LOOM DOBBY Mechanism. 859,085. Reynold 
Kohlhaas, Paterson, N. J. 


LOOM FILLING Replenishing Mechanism. 861,- 
185. Belonie Janelle, Manchester, N. H. 


LOOM HARNESS Hook. 859,189. Isaac An- 
drews, Spartanburg, S. C. 


LOOM HARNESS Motion. 858,136. Charles H. 
Atkins, Springfield, Mass. 


LOOM JACQUARD. 858,035. Samuel Smith, 
Toronto, Canada. 

LOOMS. Lever Moving Mechanism for. 860,715. 
William M. Wattie, Worcester, Mass., as- 
signor to Crompton Thayer Loom Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

LOOM PICKER Check. 859,554. 
Field, Winthrop, Mass. 

LOOM PICKER Check. 861,013. William H. 
Ayer, Claremont, N. H. 

LOOM PICKER Motion. 860,462. Henry Griffin, 
Kenyon, R. I. 

LOOM. Pile Fabric. 858,961. James K. Dal- 
kranian, New York City, assignor to United 
States Persian Carpet Co., New York City. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 859,901. Cornelius J. Sulli- 
van, Fall Fiver, Mass., assignor of one-half to 
Herbert H. Marble, Somerset, Mass. 


Millard F. 
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LOOM SHUTTLE Changing Mechanism. 860,- 
567. Charles F. Perham, Lowell, Mass 


LOOM SHUTTLE Check. 860,043. Peter Mac- 
pherson, Worcester, Mass., assignor to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works. 

LOOM SHUTTLE Motion. 860,863. Harry L. 
Goodwin. Boston, Mass., assignor to Goodwin 
Picker Co., Boston, Mass. 


LOOM W ARP Let-Off Mechanism. 
Charles H. Atkins, Springfield, Mass. 
LOOM WARP Stop Motion James K 
Lanning, Boston, Mass. 
LOOM WARP Stop Motion. 
Lanning, Boston, Mass. 
LOOM WARP Stop Motion. 861,191. 
Lanning, Dorchester, Mass. 
LOOM WARP Stop Motion. Wire Weaving. 
858,139. Charles H. Atkins, Springfield, Mass. 
LOOM WEFT or Filling Thread Holding Device. 
859,570. Francis A. Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
LOOM WEFT FORK and Slide. 858,151. Fred- 
erick D. Chesborough, Fall River, Mass. 
This invention has for its object to provide a 
weft-fork having tines of the usual form which are 
detachable from the part of the fork which is 
fastened into the slide and which are also adjust 
able vertically. This construction enables the 
tines to be replaced or adjusted without removing 
the fork from the slide. 


858,138. 
861,217. 
861,190. James K. 


Charles D. 





Another object of the invention is to provide a 
weft-fork and slide in which the movement of the 
fork caused by its contact with the shuttle or 
shuttle-thread is suitably limited. 

Fig. 1 is a side view of the weft-fork showing 
in dotted lines an inside view of the slide on which 
the fork is mounted. Fig. 2 shows a front view of 
the fork. Fig. 3 shows a top view of the fork 
mounted in the slide. 

LOOM. Weft Replenishing. 859,541. John W. 
Carr, Manchester, and Charles R. Scholes, 
Bury, England. 


LOOM. Weft Replenishing. 859,208. Nazaire 
Demers, Manchester, N. H. 

LOOM. Weft Replenishing Mechanism. 860,566. 
Charles F. Perham, Lowell, Mass. 

LOOMS. Warp Beam for. 858,761. Eppa H. 


Ryon, Worcester, Mass., assignor to Crompton 

& Knowles Loom Works. 
The object of this invention is to provide an im- 
proved let off and brake motion for a warp beam, 


off motion for the warp beam, and also a spring 
tension or brake motion for the warp beam is ob- 
tained, and the warp beam is turned back, when 
the warp is slackened and false filling has to be 
cut out, etc. 

















In the present improvement a single helically 
coiled spring is used which acts as an expansion 
spring, and also as a torsional spring. This spring 
holds the frictional disk of the brake motion in 
engagement with the disk or head on the warp 
beam, and also turns it backward when the warp is 
slackened. 


LOOM. Warp Stop Motion for. 858,695. Jakob 
Wojciechowski, of Warsaw, and Roman Plu- 
zanski, of Stomperkow, Russia, 

This invention relates to a device for automati- 
cally stopping the loom as soon as a warp-thread 
is broken. The operation of the device is based 
on the arrangement that equidistant from one 
another pendulums are pivotally suspended from a 
beam, which move with the beam continuously to 
and fro transversely of and above the warps. On 
by means of which an easy, even, and smooth let 
the breaking of a warp thread these pendulums are 
caused to swing, the swing being produced ‘by the 
threads being blown into the spaces between the 





teeth of a stationary rake or comb. The thread 
end is pressed on the forward side by means of 
slip-springs, whereupon the pendulums at their 
lower ends meet the raised end of the warp thread 
and are moved out of their vertical position. The 
swing of the pendulum effects the engagement of 
pawls connected therewith with the teeth of a 
transverse rack-bar arranged above the comb or 
rake, which moves the rack-bar forward. The re- 
sult of the forward movement of the rack-bar is to 
throw out of gear the beam to which the pendu- 
lums and pawls are secured and to operate a device 
ior stopping the loom by means of a cord and a 
spring arrangement. 
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LOOMS. Weft Carrier for Weft Replenishing. 
860,703. Melvin L. Stone, Lowell, Mass., as- 
signor to Draper Co. 

PILE FABRIC. Woven. 858923. Edward F. 
Timme, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

SHUTTLE. 858662. joseph E. Lemyre, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

SHUTTLE. 855,511. Charles C. Howland, Hyde, 
Eng. 

This invention consists of improved means for 
enabling shuttles to be threaded by hand, these 
being such that when threaded the shuttle cannot 
become unthreaded. To this end use is made of a 

¥y a 





slitted bush let into the shuttle across the usual 
eye or thread passage, and in this bush is a special 
form of projection by which the thread on being 
laid in the thread passage is first deflected out of 
its course and then allowed to pass into the thread 
passage. This projection enables the thread readily 
to pass over and under it and when under it pre- 
vents it unduly rising in the slit 
SHUTTLE FOR LOOMS ard Bobbin Tension- 
ing Means. 858,137 Charles H. Atkins, 
Springfield, Mass. 
SHUTTLE.  Self-Threading. 858,443. Jean B 
Daudelin, Fall River, Mass. 

This invention relates particularly to the struc- 
ture of the eye of self-threading shuttles to pre- 
vent unthreading by ballooning or otherwise. To 
overcome this tendency to unthread a new form 


\ 


AN 


AYR 
4 





of bushing is devised which, together with its re 
lations to the shuttle proper and the threading 
slots, makes the unthreading of the shuttle impos- 
sible. This is accomplished by arranging a slotted 
bushing in the eye between the passage from the 
bobbin chamber and its mouth and arranging the 
slots so that in threading the filling is drawn en- 
tirely around this bushing and allowed to rise 
through the protected slit in the bottom. 
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SPINNING HEAD. 858,648. Charles A. Ernst, 


Lansdowne, Pa., assignor to Silas W. Pettit, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This invention relates to that class of spinning 
heads which are utilized for forming filaments of 
metamorphosed cellulose or similar material in 
which viscose or a similar material is forced under 
pressure through a perforated spinneret into a 
coagulating bath where the viscose filaments are 
transformed into solid filaments of artificial silk or 
similar material. Any particles of foreign matter 
or small clots formed by the decomposition of the 
viscose would close the minute apertures in the 
spinneret, thus interfering with the even and uni- 
form flow of the viscose through the same, and 
unless the material of which the strainer and spin- 
neret are made is chemically resistant to viscose, 
the viscose will decompose, coagulate or clot and 
the strainer and spinneret will deteriorate. 

The objects of this invention are as follows: 

To provide a spinning head containing means {for 
arresting the passage of these impurities, these 
means heing of such material that no chemical 
transformation will take place by the contact of 
the viscous fluid with it or with the perforated 
spinneret. 

To make a chemically neutral sipnneret and 
strainer so thin that the small apertures there- 
through may be drilled or punched, and at the 
same time render them sufficiently strong to with- 
stand the high pressure to which they are sub- 
jected, 
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fo provide a construction in which the expen- 
sive platinum spinnerets and strainers may be dis- 
pensed with without impairing the quality of the 
thread produced thereby. This is accomplished by 
substituting a spinneret and strainer made of hard 
rubber og other material, which is sufficiently 
strong to withstand the requisite high pressure 
and at the same time is chemically neutral or re- 
sistant to viscose. 
To provide a spinneret of such a configuration 
that the greater the pressure of the viscous fluid, 
the more securely the spinneret will be held in po- 
sition, and also to provide a thin spinneret of such 
a configuration that when in position it will with- 
stand the pressure of the viscous fluid without 
being substantially distorted. 
Fig. t is a longitudinal section of one of the 
forms of the invention: Fig. 2, an end view. 
SPINNING AND TWISTING Apparatus. 860,- 
448. Robert L. Cumnock, Anderson, S. C 

SPINNING AND TWISTING Frames. Thread 
Guide for. 859,417. John E. Tytler and Wil- 
liam H. Bowker, Manchester, Eng. 

This invention relates to improvements in thread 
guides for spinning, twisting and like frames, the 
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object being to provide a guide of cheap construc- 
tion, easy to produce, and capable of ready adjust- 
ment. The thread-guide-wire can be adjusted 
backward and forward in order to centre it over 
the spindle of the spinning frame, the screw sur- 
faces being adapted to be sufficiently tight to hold 
the thread guide-wire in proper position while at 
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the same time allowing the adjusting movement. 
A lock-nut, j, may be used as indicated for greater 
security if necessary, and in addition the thread 
guide holder may have the turned over portion ex 


tended, as at j’, so as to embrace the thread-guide- 

wire, i’, tightly, by compression. The central 

curved part of the extension, j’, may be formed 

with screw grooves on its inside surface to engage 

with the threads of the wire, i’. 

THREADS. Manufacture of Silk-Like. 857,640. 
Rudolf Linkmeyer, Brussels, Belgium. 

WARP BEAM for Looms. 858,761. Eppa H 
Ryon, Worcester, Mass., assignor to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works. 


WOVEN FABRIC. 856,925. William M. Steven- 
son, Indian Orchard, Mass., assignor to 
Hodges Fiber Carpet Co., Indian Orchard, 
Mass. 

YARN STEAMING Tray. 858,086. William E 
Lyford, Thompsonville, Conn., assignor to the 
Hartford Carpet Corporation, Thompsonville, 
Conn. 
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Textile Trade-Marks Registered. 


“Bad Boy.” Hosiery. Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Rossville, Ga 

‘Barstow.” Sewing Silk and Thread. The Amer- 
ican Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

‘Beautala.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece Goods. 
Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York, N. Y. 

“B. W. U.” Knitted Underwear. Geo. Rockwood 
& Co., Bennington, Vt. 

“Colonial.” Netted Veilings and Piece Goods. 
Jenedictus, Weill & Co., New York 

“Diamond.” Sewing Silk and Thread. The Amer- 
ican Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

“Fibroline.” Yarn from Vegetable Fibre. Griffon 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Four in One.” Silk Dress Goods. Fried, Men- 
delson & Co., New York, N. Y. 

“Glintola.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece Goods 
Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York City. 


“Gulliver.” Sewing Silk and Thread. The Amer- 


ican Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


“Heatherbloom.” Cotton Piece Goods of Plain 


Weave. A. G. Hyde & Sons, New York, N. Y. 


“King.” Sewing Silk and Thread. The American 


Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J 


“King Cotton.” Sewing Silk and Thread. The 


American Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


“La Tossa.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece Goods. 


Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York City. 


“Luxtussa.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece Goods. 


Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York City. 


“Luxura.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece Goods. 


Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York City. 


“Merita.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece Goods. Sue- 


quehanna Silk Mills, New York City. 


“Mirana.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece Goods. Sus- 


quehanna Silk Mills, New York City 


“M. R. S. Royal.” Woolen and Velvet Piece 


Goods. Morris Rosenbaum’s Sons, New York, 
2 


“Mt. Tom.” Sewing Silk and Thread. The Amer 


ican Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


“One Mile.” Sewing Silk and Thread. The Amer- 


ican Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J 


“Oriona.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece ‘Goods. Sus- 


quehanna Silk Mills, New York City. 


“Peau de Lana.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece 


Goods. Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York 
City. 

Peau de Mera.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece 
Goods. Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York 
City. 


“Pirle.” Wool and Mixed Wool Dress Goods. 


Edward Ripley & Son, Ltd., Bradford, Eng. 


“Pongola.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece Goods 


Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York City. 


“P. R.” Knit Hosiery and Underwear for Men, 


Women and Children. P. Raguet fils & R. 
Vignes, Troyes, France. 


“Pride of Kentucky Bleached Cotton.” Cotton 


Piece Goods. J. M. Robinson, Norton & Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


“Radola.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece Goods 


Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York, N. Y 


“Scandinavia.” Woven Belting. The Scandinavia 


3elting Co., Boston, Mass. 

“Shantana.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece Goods 
Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York City. 

“Shantola.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece Goods 
Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York, N. Y. 

“Silkateen.” Sewing Silk and Thread. The Amer- 
ican Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

“Solenta.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece Goods 
Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York City. 

“Splendora.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece Goods 
Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York City. 

“Star Trade Mark.” Knitted Underwear. John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Stirling Silk.” Silk Piece Goods. Stirling Silk 
Mig. Co., Stirling, N. J. 

“Suesine.” Silk and Cotton Piece Goods. Sol 
Friedman & Co., New York, N. Y. 

“Suprada.” Silk and Silk Mixed Piece Goods. 
Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York City. 

“The Gallery.” Embroideries. Th. D. Eisner & 
Son, New York City. 

“W. T. Co.” Sewing Silk and Thread. The 
American Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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C. E. RILEY COMPANY | 


65 Franklin Street, o BOSTON, IIASS. 


ie «Span ii che nk ARR ARP i Ae eR a 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY || | 


“seuss: EGYPTIAN COTTON| | | 





Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 2050 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 


to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food —not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 








Power, Lighting, Heating, Ventilating and Drying Complete New Plants Improvements and Extension to Old Plants 
Economies in Power Developement, Transmission and Application. Economies in Steam Generation and Utilization 


PRATHER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


HENRY B. PRATHER, President 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


| ‘The design of the “Steam End” of Paper, Textile and Knitting Mills 
and other Factories. ECONOMIES in the “Steam End” of Mills already 
equipped. Improvement of Old Plants. Coated Paper and Other Drying 
Lithograph and Printing Establishments—Ventilation and Power Transmission, 
We make a study of your conditions and arrangements for Steam Generation, Trans- 
mission, and Utilization in Drying, Water Heating, Lighting, etc., also your arrange- 
ments for Power Development, Transmission and Application, and suggest improve- 
ments and changes which will save you money by increasing your efficiency of operation 
and reducing the cost of production. Saving in fuel cost. 








We should like to call and look over your plant. No charge for inspection. No proposition 
to submit to you unléss we can guarantee results. 


Our fifteen years experience in stoker, boiler, power, heating, ventilating and drying engineering, is basis of our 
advice to clients. 


* a - 
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Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill “' 
classified index, may be found upon referrin 


this classified list. 


Buyers who are unable to 
invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all 


to their advertisement. 


es, whose names appear in the following 

e Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 

d in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 
robability, refer them to proper sources. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the publishers. Such omissions 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Accounts Financed. 
Cathrall, W. M. 

Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 

Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 

Main, Chas. T. 

Suck, Adolph. 
Asbestos rroduactn. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. 
Asphalt Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Asphalt Tanks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton 
and Wool. 

American Drying Machinery Co 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Automatic Warp Tying Ma- 
chines. 

Barber-Colman Company. 
Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 
--—See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Belting. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Main Belting Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
--—See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
Co. 
Bindings. 
——See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen, Wm., Sons Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
Boiler Cleaners. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. 
Boiler Compound. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Ww. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Co, 


w. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, 


& Machine 


| Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
| ance. 

——See Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Boilers. 

——See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Box Shook. 
| Connecticut Box 
| Box Strapping. 
| Acme Steel Goods Co. 
De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
| Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 
—See Tapes, 
Brazing. 
American Ferrofix Brazing 
Bridges. 
Scaife, W. 
| Brushers. 
——See Napping Machines. 
Brushes. 

Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


| Calico Printers’ Machinery 
| and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
—-See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
| Morris & Co. 
Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Birch Bros., 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Card Clothing. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Carded Cotton. 

Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Company. 
Wonalancet Company. 

Card Feeds. 

——See Automatic Feeds. 

Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
| Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, Wm. H., Co. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Casting Repairs. 

American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 

Caatings. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Company. 


Braids and Edgings. 
Co. 
B., & Sons. 





Ma- 








Somerville Machine Wks. | 


Casualty Insurance (All Kinds). 
Maryland Casualty Co. 

Cell Driers. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 


| Cement Pans. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


| Chain Blocks and Hoist. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 


| Cling Surface. 


Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Richardson Brothers. 

Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 


| Cloth Cutting Machinery. 


Cameron Machine Co, 


| Cloth Stretchers. 


Arlington Mch. 
prop.) 

Leyland, Thomas, 

Textile Finishing 


Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


& Co. 
Machinery Co. 


| Clutches. 


Birch, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


American Tool & Machine Co 
Hunter, James, Machine Co, 
Combs (Wool and Cotton), 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan 
Lowe, S. C. 
Philadelphia 
Riley, C. E., 
Stoddard, 


A. 


Textile Machinery Co. 
Company. 
Haserick, Richards & Co. 


| Concrete Work and Construc- 





tion. 

xilbreth, Frank B, 

Simpson Bros. Corporation. 

Suck, Adolph. 
Condensers. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Consulting Electrical Engineer. 

Puffer, William L. 
Conveying Systems. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Conveyors, Pneumatic. 
—-See Blowers & Blower Systems. 
Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. 
Cop Tubes. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. 
——See Paper Tubes. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


| Coppersmiths. 


Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cork Inserts. 

National Brake & Clutch 
Cornices. 

Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 
Corrugated Iron and Steel. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Cost and Accounting Systems, 
Wright, R. A. 

Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Charles, W. B. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 


follows this list. 


Co. 


Co. 
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Cotton Machinery. 
ltemus, Jacob K. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barker, James 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hetherington, John, & Sons, Ltd. | 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. | 
Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, 8S. C. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. | 
Providence Machine Co. } 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saeo & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. | 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. 
Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 
Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B 
Schofield, Edwin F. 
Cranes. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lowell Crayon ( 
Cutters for Knit Goods. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Catting Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Cylinder oil (Superheated 
Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 
Dobbies. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Draughtsmen. 

Cameron Machine Co. 
Drawing Rolls. 

Hood, R. H. ] 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Drying Machinery. 

American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, | 

prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks 

Bitch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Mass. Fan Co 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 


Dyers, 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Drying Boards. 


Bull, William C. 
Pearson, J. T. 


Dusters. 


— See Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Dust Collectors. 


Knickerbocker Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, J. F. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Germania Dye Works. 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Co 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Peerless Co. 
Rowland, Samuel. 
Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. 
Western Thread & Dye Works. 


Finishing Machinery. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 


Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Cohnen Dyeing Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye House Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Dye House Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Dye Sticks. 
Raliley, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 


| Dye Tubs. 


——See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


| Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


American Dyewood Co. 

Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 

Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co. 

Continental Color & Chemical Co. 
Kalle & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 

Svkes, Walter F., & Co. 

Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 
Dynamos. 

—See Electric Lighting. 


Bleachers and Finish- | 


| Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
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Edgings. 
——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electrical Engineer (Consult- 
ing.) 
Puffer, William L. 
Electrical Heating Devices. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Electrical Supplies, 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Electric Fans. 
American Blower Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Electric Lamps. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Electric Lighting. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Peerless Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Ekctric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators. 
Salem Elevator Works. 
Embossing Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Embroidery Machines for Hos- 
lery and Knit Goods. 
Walther, Otto. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Expansion Joints. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
—See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
Harrison Safety Boller Works 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feeds. 
— See Automatic Feeds. 
Felt Hardeners. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Felting Machinery. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Fibre Spools. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Rhode Island Fibre Spool Co. 
Filters. 
American Water Softener Co 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Finishing Machinery. 
| —See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
| Finishing. 
| Fire Brick. 

Porgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 

Badger, FE. B., & Sons Co. 
| Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Fire Hone. 
| Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Fire Hydrants. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 
Fire Insurance. 

Home Insurance Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





For Summer Ventilation 
Use a Sturtevant 
Electric Fan 


Built in full line of sizes from 















18 inch to 420 inch with 
capacities from 2,000 to 
175,000 cubic feet per minute. 
Motors entirely enclosed. Also 
built as pulley fans in same 


SIZES. 


Immediate shipment can be made from 
works or branch houses. 


Send for Bulletin No. 146. 


B. F. Sturn TEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, 






Hyde ParkK, Mass. 





NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 













Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara 
tus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters ; Steam Engines, 
Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel Economizers, 


Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, etc. 624 
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Worcester, Mass. 





Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 
and 


Presses 
a 
Specialty 











Fire Proof Doors and Win- 
dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons C 
Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. C 
Fire Pumps. 
— See Pumps. 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 
Ltd. 
Flated Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Thurston, A. G., & Sor 
Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Leigh, Evan A 
Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. F., C 
Forwarders. 
Salvator Transfer, In 
Friction Clutches. 
National Brake & Clutch C 
Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank 
Friction Rings. 
National Brake & Clutch Co 
Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer ‘ 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Falling Mills for 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunter, Jas., Machine C 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Furnaces (Automatic Smoke- 
less). 
Murphy Iron Works 
Garnetts. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine C 
Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Woolen 


Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing C 
Gears. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, In 
Gear Cutting. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., C 
Generating Setnx. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., C: 
Glae. 
Union Casein Co. 
Governors (Water Wheel). 
Natl, Water Wheel Governor C 
Grease. 
Cook’s, Adam, Sons 
Grease Cups. 
Cook’s, Adam, Sons. 
Grids for Lappers. 
Schaellibaum, R., Co 
Heating. 
—See Ventilating 
Heddles. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T 
Hosiery Labels. 
Beck, Charles, Paper Co 
Kaumagraph Company. 
Huamidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 


So 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
| Hydraulic Kamas. 
| Power Specialty Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Hascrick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Illuminating Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 
Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Insurance (Casuaity, Fire and 
for Loss of Profits.) 
Home Insurance Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Investments. 
Cross Creek Coal Co. 
Invoices Discounted. 
Cathrall, W. M. 
| Jnequards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons 
Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 
| mings, Etc. 
| Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
| Weimar Bros. 
| Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
| chines, Crochet, Etc. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
| Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
| Nye & Tredick Co. 
Robinhold Machine Co 
Scott & Williams. 
Union Special Machine Co 
Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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“O.K” 





BUYERS’ INDEX 


PEERLESS 
INCANDESCENT 


18T 


LAMPS 


Our “O.K.” Peerless Lamps are without exception 
the best lamps for Mill Lighting. 
if you give them a trial you will be more than 


satisfied. 


We know that 


We want your contract, and should be pleased to 
have our lamp expert call on you, and ascertain just 
what type of lamp is best adapted to your purpose. 


Pettingell- Andrews 


BOS TON, 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 

Stafford & Holt. 
Knitting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Machine Co. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Filentje. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Ce 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Ruth Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. 

Walter & Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildmen Mfg. Co. 
Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm, Co. 

Crane Mfz. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co 

Ives, L. T., Co. 

Jarrard Needle Co. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 


Page Needle Co. 

Ruth Machine Co. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 
Labeling Machines, 
Peck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd 
Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Electric Co. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 


Lawyers (Mercantile). 
Yeomans & Ironside. 
Leather for Textile Use. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
Loom Clutches. 
Natl. Brake & Clutch C 
Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Looms. 


Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

T.owell Machine Shop 
Mason Machine Works 
Stafford, Geo. W., C 


Whitin Machine Works 
Loopers. 

Beattie Machine Works. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
| Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricants. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Borne, Secrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
Lubricators. 

Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Lumber (Box, FEtc.). 
Connecticut Box Co. 
Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
| Machine Designers. 
| Cameron Machine Co. 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Cc 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Company, 


Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Stead, Arthur. 
Taylor, James. 
Machinists. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Machini«ts®’ Tools. 
Whitin, The D. E., Co. 
Mails. 
Walder, J. 
Measuring and Folding 
chines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Mechanical Kngineers. 
American Blower Co. 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Main, Chas. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Prather Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Stokers. 
Murphy Iron Works. 
Mercerizers. 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 








Co. 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 


Smith, Drum & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Metallic 
Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons C 


Fire-proof Window 
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Metallic Packing. 

Power Specialty Co. 
Mill Architects. 

——See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Miil Brushes. 

——See Brushes. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Mill Sewing Machines. 

—--See Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Mill Supplies. 

American Supply C 

Bamford & Smith. 

Barker, James. 

Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve C 
Baston-Burnham Co 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Leigh, Evan A 

Main Belting Co 

Morris & Co. 

Murphy, E. W., & 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Richardson Bros. 

Schaellibaum, R., Co. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son 

Ward & Vandegrift 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Mineral Wool. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Motors. 

— See Electric Motors 
Napping Machinery. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 
Noils (Silk). 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 

Oil and Waste Saving Ma- 

chines. 

Oil & Waste Saving Machine Co 
Oil Cups. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

Cook's, Adam, Son 

Excelsior Wool Oil Compond Co 
Harding & Fancourt 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. 

New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Zurn, O. F., Co. 


Overhead Track and Trolley 
Systems. 
Northern Engineering Works. 


Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Packings (Asbestos Steam). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Packings (Hydraulic and 
Pneumatic). 
Detroit Leather Specialty Co 
Packings (Metallic). 


Power Specialty Co. 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 

Johnson, C. A., & Co. 
Paper. 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Richardson Bros. 

Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Boards. 

Merwin Paper Co 

Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Box Machinery. 

Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd 

Langston, Samuel M. 

Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson. 
Perforated Metals. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Pipe and Boiler Covering. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Pipe Threading Machines. 
Oster Mfg. Co. 


Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Hienry B., & Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 

Plastic Cement. 

Griffin Roofing Co. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
—See Ventilating. 

Portable Hoists. 
Economy Engineering Co. 

Power Piant Engineers 
(Steam, Electric and Water). 
Prather Engineering Co. 

Roberts & Abbott Co. 


Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 

Almond, T. R., Mfg. Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co 

Cell Drier Machine Co 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company 

Evans, G. Frank. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Latshaw Pressed Steel & Pulley Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co 

Reeves Pulley Co 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William, & Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Preparatory Machinery (Cot. 
ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Spence & Rideout. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 

Press Papers. 

Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Brothers (Importers and 
Dealers). 

Pressure Regulators. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Pulleys. 

See Power Transmitting Machinery 

Pumps. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Pump Governors. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 

Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co 
Payne, G. W., & Co 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Ramie Tops and Noils. 

Tierney, Frank A. 


Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc 


Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Walder, J. 
Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & D. 
Ribbon Cutters. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Roofing. 
Griffin Roofing Co 
Standard Paint Co. 
Roofing Material. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Roller Leather. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 





Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


GRIFFIN 


506 W. 26 ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ROOFING 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 


COMPANY 


BADGER AND AVON AVE NEWARK 


GRAVEL. SLAG, PLASTIC CEMENT, OR ANY KIND OF COMPOSITION ROOFING 


ON NEW OR OLD BUILDINGS 


OUT OF TOWN WORK AT SLIGHT AOVANCE OVER ciT 





LAT OR STEEP ROOFS. 


PRICES 
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heat. 


Schools. 
Bradford Durfee Textile School 
International Correspondence Schools. 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


Secondhand Machinery. 
See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The. 
Separators (Oil and Steam). 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Walter & Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
—See Power Transmission Machinery. 


Shearing Machinery. 
—See Dycing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Shoddies. 
— See Wool Shoddies. 
Shook (Box). 
Connecticut Box Co. 
Shuttles. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. 
Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Silk Spinning Belting. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Singeing Machines. 





Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 


The original elastic, weatherproof roofing. 
Contains no paper or tar and will not crack, tear, rot or melt. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with 





BUYERS’ INDEX 


RUBEROID ROOFING 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


Invaluable for Dyehouses and Sawtooth Roofs 


Ruberoid Roofing is not affected by climatic changes, but remains uni- 
form throughout the whole year. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 


Ceneral Offices, 100 William St., New York. 


Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Atlanta. 


Stubbs, Joseph. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Sizing Kettles. 

Smith Sons, John E., Co. 

Sizing, Sturch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Consolidated Rendering Co 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 

Union Casein Co. 

Skylights. 

Drouve, G., Co. 

Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 

Slag and Gravel. 

Griffin Roofing Co. 

Slashers. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Soaps. 

Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 

Nicetown Mfg. Co. 

Zurn, O. F., Co. 

Spindles. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Bodden, Wm. & Son, Ltd. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 

Draper Company. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 

Spinning Frames. 

—-See Cotton Machinery. 

Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough American Ma- 

chine Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 

Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 

Spools. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc 

Spoolers. 

Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Payne, George W., & Co 

Stacks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Steam Boilers. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Robb-Mumford Boiler Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Steam Boiler Insurance. 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 

Steam Boxes. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 

Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co 
Arlington Mch. Wks 

prop.) 


(Arthur Birch 


Resists acid, fire and great 











Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 

3adger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Smith Sons, John E., Co. 
Steam Pumps. 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., The 


Steam Specialties. 


Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve < 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap Co 
American Blower Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
— See Warp Stop Motions. 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Tanks and Towers. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Cypress Lumber Co 
Hall, Ames H., Son & Co 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Lewis, H. F., & Co., Ltd. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John, & Ce 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons C 
Weimar Bros. 
Telephone Holder. 


American Electrical Telephone C 
Telephones. 

Pettes & Randall Co 
Temples. 

Draper Co. 


Tentering Machines. 
——See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, 
Ete. 
Tenter Clips. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery 
Textile Schools. 
—See Schools. 
Thread Guide (Adjustable). 
Palmer, I. E., Co. 
Ticketing Machinery. 
—See Labeling Machines. 
Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co 


page numbers, follows this list. 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


A. D. LITTLE 


— Chemical 


H. J. Skinner 
H.3S. Mork 

F. A. Olmsted 
R. D. Gilbert 


H. P. Carruth 
S. H. Ayers 


Time Checks. 

American Railway Supply Co 
Top Cutting Machines. 

Robinhold Machine C 
Trade Mark Stamps. 

Keumagraph Co. 
Trolleys. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
Trucking. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc 
Trecks. 

Bailey, Frank 

Chase Fdy. & Mfg. ( 
Turbines. 

——See Water Wheel 
Pwine. 

American Mfg. C 

Plymouth Cordage C 

Richardson Bros 
Twisting Machinery. 
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Walworth Mfg. Co. 
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Reeves Pulley Co. 
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American Blower Co 
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Sirocco Engineering Co 
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93 Broad St., Boston 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


C. F. Woods CHEMICAL CONTROL OF MATERIAL AND PROCESSES F.E Gallagher 








Specialists in 
Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 
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Pettes & Randall Co 
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for. 
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Wool Oils. 
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Wool Washing. Preparing and 

Drying Machinery. 

American Drying Machinery Co 
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Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
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Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
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| Yarns (Asbestos). 
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BUYERS’ 


Fits for the best positions 1n all brancnes 


of the textile industry both commercial 


and manufacturing. 


Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 
ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- 


gineering. 
training in 


matics, Mechanical 


Decorative Art, Weaving, etc. 


Mechanics, Advanced 
Drawing, 


All courses include thorough 


Mathe- 
Chemistry, 


Complete equipment for applied instruc- 


sion. 


Fall term begins September 24, 1907. 










INDEX 


Fibre Machinery, Mill 
Cotton and Burlaps. 


leading foreign manuf 


latest 
chines. 


inprovements 


municate with parti 


Stoddard 


We importa most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 


Haseric 


ers and keep thoroughly up with the 


We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machincs and supplies. 


For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 


Lowell, Mass. 


8 CURRER STREET, 





SOUTHERN OFFICE, 





Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, BOURSE BLDG. 











Supplies, Egyptian 
Representing the 


acturers and deal- 


in Textile Ma- 


es contemplating 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C., & 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & C 





Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co 
Catlin & Co 
Chalmers, Wm., & Co 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 

Eddy & Street. 
Germania Dye Works, 
Grant Yarn Co. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D., & Co 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co 


Montgomery, J. K., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills 

Ravine Milis Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 


flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg. Fred, & Co 
Tierney, F. A 


Gasszed Yarns. 
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Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D 


Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
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Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


& Sons Co 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co 


Fawcett, Hughes 
Moore, C., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Hostery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F., Co 
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Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
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Littauer, Ludwig 
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Littauer, Ludwig 
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Strouse, Theo. H., & Co 
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| Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 
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Littauer, Ludwig. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
| Senming Yarns. 
Ravine Mills Co. 
Silk Noils. 
Atlantic Fibre Co. 
Tierney, F. A 
| Silk Varna, 
Atlantic Fibre Cec 
Chapin, Geo. W 
| Cheney Bros. 
Eddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Spool Cotton. 
Warren, W., Thread Works. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. ¥., Co. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
| Eddy & Street. 
Germania Dye Works 
Hyde, E. § 
Jenckes Spinning C 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co. 
| Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., Co 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Stephenson & C 
Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., C 
Campion, Richard 
Harding, Whitman & C 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Pocasset Worsted C 
Salkeld, A. D & Bro 
' $tephenson & Co. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND FIBER SPOOL 
is offered as a distinct improvement over 
wooden spools. It is practically indestructible 
under mill conditions. No glue is used in its 
construction. The barrel is made of corrugated 
tinned steel; the heads are of waterproofed 
fiber; the bushings are of birch which has been 
thoroughly shrunk and afterwards_ water- 
proofed; the barrel, heads and bushings are 
forced together by great pressure in such a way 
as to expand the dove-tailed ends of the barrel 
into the heads and bushings. This spool will 
stand up and will not break, splinter, warp, nor 
come apart. Free samples will be supplied by 
the CELL DRIER MACHINE COMPANY, 
TAUNTON, MASS., the selling agents, or 
Southern mills will be provided with samples by 
the GREENSBORO SUPPLY COMPANY, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Rhode Island Fiber Spool Co. 


Providence, R. I. 





AUG. 1907 
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Salvator Transfer, 


P 





Inc., 


iIManufacturers’ Forwarding 


70-372 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK “ ry. 


OC nC le 


We buy remnants 


left-overs, odds and ends or regular—big 
or little lots. When in want of a quick 
turn over send samples and state quantities 
to Feingold. Special facilities. 





H. & D. 


FEINGOLD 


37 BEDFORD ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





sizing. Also used by Bleachers, Dyers, Finishers a 
Printers for mixing, coloring and finishing compou 


Some of Our Textile Customers: 


Ohio Falls Dye and Finishing Works, Louisville, Ky. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, B 





Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles 


With and without agitators. Used for dissolving and mixing 


The Derby Cotton Miils, Shelton, Ct. Crompton Company, Crompton, R. I. 
Burtworth Carpet €o., Chicopee, Mass. Charlotte Cordage Co., Charlotte, N.C. 


nd Cotton 
nds. 


uffalo, N.Y. 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 























Westinghouse /lotors. directly 
geared to cotton looms and other 
machinery, make it possible to 
operate them at exactly their maxi- 
mum speed at all times; belt slip 
being eliminated.— This means 
maximum capacity at all times. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN COTTON LOOM 


We have an interesting little book- 

let No. 22 ‘‘The Motor in the 

Mill; ’’ you should have a copy. 
Ask Westinghouse Electric. 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


MOTOR DRIVEN CONE WINDER Sales Offices in All Large Cities 












Palmer’s Improved 
Adjustable Thread Guide 


This guide supplies an accurate, rigid 
















and permanent adjustment, and is attached CLAMP PLATE 





to the ordinary spinning frame clapper. 
It has more merits than any other adjust- 
able guide and ata greatly reduced cost. 
Perfect adjustment saves broken ends, ab- 
normal wear of the rings, and increases 
the production and quality. Will soon 
pay for itself. Send for free sample and <= 


ctrcular. 











Patented in United States, July 24, 
1906; April 9, 1907; and June 4, 1907. 


Patented and Manufactured by 
: Japan, Oct. 12, 1906. France, Oct. 2, 
1906. England, Sept. 13, 1906. Spain, July 23, 1906. 


The I. E. Palmer Co. 
Belgium, July 24. 1906 and Italy. 


Middletown, Conn ; U. S. A. Patents applied for in the United States, Germany, 


Switzerland, Austria, Russia, Poland and India 
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CHAS. T. MAIN 
Plans, Specifications and 


Ss 4 f th (Formerly of Dean & Main.) 
uperinten ence tor e ‘ 

Construction or Reor- N . os . ‘ Valuations and Reports 
ganization of Textile iVil “110 In€GEGr 2nd Arc itect on plants for Sale, Rental, 
Plants, including Steam = ’ Tane 08 lnserence, 
acaaiiaaaat ia 907 913 INTERNATIONAL TrusT Co., BUILDING, 45 MILK ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Advice and specifications for electric plants. Supervision, examinations, reports and general services at regular intervals. 


WILLIAM Ik. PUFF BR, 


Consulting Electrical Expert and Electrical Engineer 


307 Equitable Building, 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


A specialty of illumination best adapted for work on colored goods. Arrangement of fire, yard and regular lighting systems 


ENQUIRE HOW! 


Is your plant giving you the most efh- 
cient and economical service? Are you 
going to build a new plant, make altera- 
tions or install new apparatus? We 
save you money and annoyance. 


ENQUIRE HOW. 












Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 
Leeds, England 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 







CONNELL, SYKES & CONNELL 
Engineers 
90 WEST ST N.Y. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, ARTHUR STEAD 


Builder and oe : 
General Contractor. Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. fiiteiciicst mill owners tn thre ALL SUPPLIES. 
Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
253 Broadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


Send for list and state what is wanted. 


WOOLEN AND NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
Reels for Cotton "we. WOOLEN 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. M ach 1 nery 
LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


wane te ntee mace pe Gh Pattenbee ean. wn, | Ott» lo SUMOPERD, C28 Me. Foent St. PUMA, Pa. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


One Piece wr 
Wheel 
in our Reversible fans, especially 
adapted for handling Textile Stuffs. 
Get Catalogue 58 D. 
THE NEw YORK BLOWER COMP’Y, 


Chicago, Ill. Bucyrus, O. Philadelphia, New York, St. Louis, 
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Pavants =." =" 


JOHN ©. EDWARDS. 
Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854, Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and és 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involy- 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, lacluding boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
inventions and steam enginecring. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge fer 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 






















ae) be | 
o = = | 
23 z Counselors at Law 
a ° 
“3 3 HOWSON & HOWSON 
= wn jin e es 
on z= Solicitors 
~ v 
5s 2 of Patents 
oa = PHILADELPHIA, West End Bui 
= 3 5 meee Sent — 
ss 4 GS; 3 New York, 38 Park Row 
a Or 4G n WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 
3 5 RT A.WE 5 
Uo oO 
Mill accounts financed ) pl ae Bnnminh geet 
Manufacturers invoices discounted | 7 Philadelphia 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS yreomans & IRONSIDE 
THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. COUNSELLORS AT LAW 
Mantrs op BRAIDING MACHINES ae ee 
TELEPHONE 4804 CORTLANDT NEW YORK 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, ete. Winders, Doublers. 7 : x 2 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. Mercantile Law and Contracts. Collections a Specialty 


Special Machinery. Tried correspondents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 








The Lighting of the Building 


is the most important problem of its construction. By using the 
saw tooth construction of roof with the ** Anti Pluvius”’ system of 
skylight the maximum amount of light is carried into the building 
to every part of the floor. The ventilation is another important 
consideration and every mill should be equipped with the ZLoved/ 
Window Operating Device by means of which along line of sash 
can be opened and closed from one station. Let us submit esti- 
mates for the lighting and ventilation of your building. We will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


The G. Drouve Company 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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~ WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD RECORD to be forwarded. 


If replies 


go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and include side head and 


#ddress. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. I 
column each time. 


For Sale or Lease| 
Woolen [iills 


Water and Steam Power. 6 cards, 
60 inch; 1800 spindles; 40 Knowles 
Looms, 80 inch; Electric Light; 
Steam Heat; Automatic Sprinkler 
System; average output 40,000 
yards double width cloth per 
month. 


Baltimore, Md. 


MAPLE ROLLERS 


any size 


Dressed and Undressed 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


AUSTIN HOWARD, West Hartford, Vt. 


FOR SALE 


12 Donble lift double cylinder 400 hooks. 

6 Double lift double cylinder 600 hooks. 

28 Single lift fine index 1304 hooks Jacquard machines, all Thomas 
Halton Sons’ make. All in good condition. 

4 Mutual clipper looms 70 inch reed space Single box. 

1 Hard 4 string warp dyeing machine. 

Will sell the above machinery regardiess of cost. 


SCHADEWALD MILLS, 
3rd and Huntington Streets, 





Cc. WOLFENDEN, 


2316 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
DEALER IN 


YARN AND MACHINERY 


Will buy Odd Lots of Yarn of Any Kind. Send Samples 
and Cash Price. 


WANTED 


Complete files of Textile World Record 
for years I9Q00-I90I-1902-I1903. State 
price wanted. Address Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


* KNITTING OR 
Southern Cloth Company, | TEXTILE MILL 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


f such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


Desirable Manufacturing Sites 


adjoining direct lines, New York, 
Philadelphia and the West, 30 
miles from New York City on line 
of C. R. R. of N. J., Philadelphia 
& Reading, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Lehigh Valley Railroads and 
Delaware & Raritan Canal. 


Write for particulars stating your 
requirements. 


Bound Brook Board of Trade, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 










WAN TED 


to move into fine large two-story brick buildingina 
hustling little city in Shenandoah Valley. Virginia. 

Over 25,000 square feet floor space, very light. 
Right on N.& W. tracks with switch into plant. 
Building complete with engines,boilers and shatfting. 
Good water we excellent shipping facilities, 
abundance of labor atnominal wages. Best climate 
and social environment, Local capital will co-ope- 
rate, and other concessions given. For detailed 


information address 
FAA) Od eaeaadsta F. H. LaBAUME 
recat Ean Rate Rn A. & I. Agent 


N. & W. Ry. Box SD, Roanoke, Va. 


















Harding @ Fancourt, 
| OILS and CHEMICALS 


| Cream Softeners, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


| 235 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE. 


Sets 40x 40 D. & F. Cards 
James Smith Mules. 

D.& F. Mules. 
Cooper Balmoral Knitting Machines. 

Snyder & Fisher Knitting Machines. 

1 Trey Laundry Mangle 14 x 2. 
60 Feet 4 in. Shafting. 

1D. & F. Mixing Picker. 
A. C. STALEY MFG. CO., South Bend, Ind 


or ores 09 bo 





WANTED BY A SALESMAN carrying a line 
of wool hosiery in North Dakota, a full line of 
cotton hosiery. Address Valdemar Jessen, Dick- 
inson, North Dakota. 
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INVESTMENT 


“CROSS CREEK” Sixes 


That means first mortgage sinking fund 
gold bonds, being a first lien on 7000 acres of 
the best bituminous coal in the South. 
Located in Marion and Franklin Counties, 
Tennessee. Contiguous to the markets that 
pay the best prices and insist upon a high- 
grade domestic and steam coal. 


Synopsis of Expert Engineer’s Report: 


‘*Page 24, Total Production . . . . . 60,000,000 tons 
36, Annual Production . . . . 400,000 
. = * Mining Profit . . . $300,000.00 
és Store Frome... . . 60,000.00 
Rent ‘ ; 20,000.00 
Total Annual Profit (One Works) $380,000.00 
Period of Operation .. ‘ 50 Years 
Total Value of Field bp es ~ $15,000,000.00 


NOTES :—The store and rent profits are based on authentic 
data. The period of operation and value of field are assumed 
on a drop of 50% in the markets of the future, combined with 
a doubling of the production.” 


The first works, now building, will have 
a capacity of 2000 tons per day-and there is 
room for four more, which the Company will | 
build as soon as possible. 1 
Only a limited amount of the bonds re- | 
main unsold and we are very desirous of in- 
teresting with us some of the people in the | 
textile industry. | 
Particulars as to the bonds, preferred . 
stock, management, list of the stockholders, 
markets, railroad facilities furnished at the 
office of the 


Cross Creek Coal Company 
609 Mutual Life Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y. ‘i 


Send for a copy of ‘* Facts About the South”. It will interest you. 
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MEN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the names of suitable 
men who are entered on our list, and can usually supply their wants in this way. 





WANTED 


AN EXPERIENCED KNITTER. 


Must have knowledge of Lamb Machines and of 
Automatic Power Machines on Sweaters. Address 
stating salary and giving references : ‘* Sweaters,”’ 
care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Opportunity fora 
Knitter with a little Capital 


Phere is an opportunity for a man who understands loop 
ing and welting to get into a first class paying business for 
in investment of a small amount of money; either in the 
South or East A plantin which I am interested is turning 
away work, and I wantto start another. Only a man with 
capital need appl) Address, “Looping” care Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass 


WANTED 


Young or middle aged man, for a woolen miil making 
woolen and merino yarns for knit goods trade, one that is 
capable of acting as superintendent and selling yarns 
Salary can be adjusted and working interest will be given 
to right man Address “E. H. C.” care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 


Knitter with experience on Cooper Circular 
Spring Needle Machines. Adress, 


J. E.N., care TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, Boston, Mass 








We are continually having inquiries for fixers 
on knitting machines, both underwear and hosiery, 
also sewing machine fixers. For further informa- 
tion address Overseer’s Bureau, care of Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 


on file at this office. 


Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, 


Boston, or state their requirments directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, apr 





tical mill overseer and saperintendent, who has a wide aquaintance with mill men, is 
now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. He 


would be 


pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., 


Boston, Mass. 





Experienced Dyer and Bleacher Wants Situation. 


Twenty-nine vears old, has worked on all wool 
ind cotton wool piece goods, loose wool, worsted 
yarn and hosiery Is thoroughly acquainted with 
ar ne and alizarine dyes on all kinds of material, 
Address Experienced Textile World Record 


Superintendent of Cotton Mill, or overseer of 





cotton weaving. Position wanted by a man 38 
years of iz married, American Worked on 
shirtings sateens, dress goods, satin and Mar- 

s quilts Familiar with Crompton, Knowles 
Whitin and English looms; Lowell frames; Saco & 
Pettee cards Good references 4031 Textile 
World R rd 


Assistant Superintendent or Overseer of weaving 


n sotton mill Position wanted by a man 31 

years of age, married, Americar Worked on plain 

en im enos, box work, as high as 100s 

Ww p. and 169s filling Familiar with all kinds of 
} 


m nery 


not go West, South or Canada 


Good referer 


4919 Textile World Record 

Superintendent or Overseer of Weaving i: 1 
cotton mil Position wanted by a man 46 years 
of age married American Worked on colored 
ind white goods, both fancy and plain Familiar 
with Crompton, dobby and box looms; Knowles’ 
dobby and box looms Mason dobby and box 
Whitin and several others Good references 41023 


Textile World Record 


Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill Position 
wanted by a man 35 years of age, married, Amer 
ical Worked on all classes of woolen and wor- 
sted goods, from highest to lowest grades Fa- 
miliar witl ill kinds of machines Will not go 
West, South, Canada, Maine Vermont, Pennsyl- 
vania Good references 1026 Textile World 
Record. 


PRACTICAL CARPET [MAN 


Desires position as Dyer and Designer. Capable of taking 
charge us superintendent. Address “Carpet” care Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Position as overseer or knitting ma- 
chine fixer of a knitting mill manufacturing fancy 
sweaters, cardigans, ladies’ blouses, vests, etc. Fa- 
miliar with Seyfert & Donner, Claes & Flentje full 
automatic knitting machines Will send samples 
of own work. Am also capable of taking charge 
of finishing Address ‘Dane,’ Textile W orld 
Record 


Assistant Superintendent or Superintendent of a 
woolen mill, or in commission house Position 
wanted by a man 29 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on all kinds of woolen gzoods Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery Good refer- 
ences 4025 Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of Finishing and Dyeing Works, 
woolen worsted, blankets, flannels, ete Position 
wanted by a man 29 years of age, English, mar- 
ried Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted 


goods for ladies’ and gents’ wear. Familiar with 
all English makes of machinery and a few of the 
American makes Good references 4013 Textile 


World Record 


Boss Finisher or Assistant Designer, or boss 
burler and sewer in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 25 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican Worked on kerseys, thibets, plain and fancy 
cheviots, cassimeres, homespuns, dress goods, flan 
nels ind various piece dyes. Familiar with 
Knowles’ looms, Jaines, Hunter, Rodney, Hunt 
Parks, Woolson, Curtis & Marble Will not go 
West. South or Canada Good references 4012 
Textile World Record 
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WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Wooler Superintendent of small mill or assistant 
superintendent in large mills, or boss finisher, by 
practical mill man raised in the business. Worked 
through card room, dressing and weave rooms, and 
all the departments of finishing. Overseer 20 
years; strictly temperate; have family; Scotchman. 
3200, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of worsted yarn plant or overseer 
of drawing and spinning. Worked on Australian, 
English, domestic woolens, mohair, alpaca, spun 
from 8s to 70s, also carpet yarn. Age 38; Ameri- 
can; widower. First-class references. 3221, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Woolen Superintendent or overseer of dyeing or 
finishing. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, 
worsted and union. Age 89. Will not go South or 
ae First-class references. 1210, Textile World 

ecord. 


Worsted Superintendent or overseer of combing, 
spinning and twisting. Worked on mohair, alpaca, 
all foreign and domestic wools. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery; first-class references. Age 45, 
married. 3248, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent or designer, assistant 
superintendent and designer. Worked on all kinds 
of woolen goods, men’s wear, dress goods, shirt- 
ings and silk goods. 37 years of age, married, 
American. Good references. 3445, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Superintendent in a Woolen Mill or overseer of 
finishing in a large woolen mill. Position wanted 
by a man, 50 years of age, American, married. Has 
had a wide experience in large mills as superin- 
tendent; previous to taking up this end, was over- 
seer of finishing in large mills. First-class recom- 
mendations. 3762, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent and designer. Position wanted 
by a man, Scotch, 81. years of age and married. 
Has worked on Scotch tweeds, fancy cassimeres, 
overcoatings, wool and worsted dress goods. Is 
familiar with all kinds of machinery and has first- 
class references. 2496, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Superintendent and Designer. Position by a 
man who has had a number of years of experience 
in good mills on men’s wear, dress goods of all 
descriptions, worsteds, wool, cotton and silk. 365 
years of age. American, married. 3453, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of Woolen Mill. American, 40 
years of age, accustomed to woolens, worsteds, 
cottons and shoddy. Worked on all kinds of ma- 
chinery. Would accept position as Superintendent 
and Designer and would like to go South. 3405, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent. Position wanted by a young 
man 28 years of age. Worked on all kinds of cot- 
ton goods, fancy colored goods and plain. Worked 
on all kinds of cotton machinery. American. 3458, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of Finishing Works or overseer. 
Position wanted by a man who has a wide experi- 
ence on cotton goods of all kinds, fast blacks and 
sateens. 49 years of age, married, with good refer- 
ence from past employer. Will go any place fora 
good position. American. 3461, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or superintendent and designer 
45 years of age, with experience on fine fancy wor- 
steds and piece dyes, fancy and piece dye chev- 
lots, fancy woolens and worsteds, also mercerized 
piece dyes. Understands silk manufacture also. 
3382, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent in a 
large woolen mill Position wanted by a man 52 
years of age, married, English. Has worked on 
unions, satinets, cheviots, thibets, cloakings, over- 
coatings, dress goods, beavers and all kinds of 
woolen goods. Familiar with all kinds of woolen 
machinery. Good reference. 3776, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Woolen Superintendent and designer. Worked 
on men’s wear, worsteds, fancy cassimeres, smok- 
ing jackets, over-cloth, ladies’ dress goods. 28 
years of age; English; single. 3234 Textile World 
Record. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 











» chemist, at present employed. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent plain cotton mill, or overseer of 
plain weaving. Position wanted by a man 50 years 
of age Understands all kinds of plain cotton 
weaving. Familiar with Whitin, Mason, Colvin 
and Taunton machines. First class references. 
3926, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Superintendent of a Cotton Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 37 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on carded and combed, white and colored 
hosiery yarns 6s to 40s. Combed Peeler, Egyptian 
2 ply warps and skein 40s to 80s filling up to 140s 
Familiar with all kinds of machinery, especially 
English. Good references. 3902, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of Silk Mill or an overseer of 
warping. Position wanted by a man 31 years of 
age, Swiss, married. Speaks German, French. 
Italian and English. Understands all kinds of 
winding, spowling and twisting machines. Is fa- 
miliar with office work. Has worked on silk goods. 
broad silk, 2, 3, 4, 5 beam work, fancy, jacquard 
and raw silk goods. Good references. 3908, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendency of Bleaching, dyeing and finish- 
ing wanted by a thoroughly practical man, textile 
Has had wide ex- 
perience on the finest muslins and organdies 
Laces and embroideries a specialty. Fully under- 
stands aetying, fireproofing, carbonizing, singeing. 
dyeing, ete. A practical man and no experimenter. 
An expert bleacher and finisher. 3443, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Manager or Superintendent in small yarn mill, 
or overseer of mule or ring spinning in a large 
mill. Position wanted by a man 42 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods and yarns. Familiar with mule, ring frames, 
spoolers, twisters, etc. Will not go to Canada. 
First class references. 3907, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent Cotton Mill or overseer of card- 
ing in large mill. 35 years of age; married; Amer- 
ican. Worked on coarse and fine fancy cloths. 
Carded combed staple cotton for weaving as fine 
as 135s. Carded solid colors and mixes for hos- 
iery yarns to 80s. Good references. 3447, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent and 
Designer, or overseer of weaving and finishing. 
Position wanted by a man 33 years of age, Amer- 
ican. Is experienced on ginghams, madras, shirt- 
ings, linings, lawns, silks and ducks. Is familiar 
with all kinds of cotton machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3616, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of bleaching. Worked on all kinds 
of lawns, lenos and colcred lenos, towels. colored 
and white, ducks, drills, sateens, tickings. Age 
55; English; married. First-class references. 3245, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Agent of Cotton Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 43 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on all kinds of cotton and wor- 
sted goods, and is familiar with Draper, Crompton 
& Knowles, Lowell, Whitin, Mason, Kilbourn and 
Lincoln looms. Good references. 3669, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Bleach or Dye Works, or 
would consider overseer in any department. 
Worked on sheetings, shirtings, cambrics, lawns, 
quilts, prints and linens. No knowledge of yarns. 
38 years of age. Scotch; married. 1620, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent of a Bleachery or Dye Works or 
overseer of mercerizing. Worked on all kinds of 
goods, including bed spreads, towels, ducks, sheet- 
ings, drills, cambrics, cotton flannel, bags, shoe 
lining and window shades. 42 years of age; mar- 
ried; English. 3274, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent. Would like position in South. 
Not particular about salary to start. Machinist 
and thoroughly acquainted with all kinds of card 
room machinery, also spinning frames. Taken su- 
perintendent course in textile school and has had 23 
years of practical experience in the mill, mostly on 
fine yarn work. 3044, Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent, worked on all kinds of 
sheetings. sateens; all kinds of fancies, lenos and 
lappets, Jacquard, cotton and silk mixed. Age 35; 
first-class references. 1934, Textile World Record. 
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WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Spinning in a cotton mill, or super- 
intendent of a small yarn mill. Position wanted 





by a man 33 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on yarns from 40s to 150s. Familiar with 
all kinds of machines. Good references. 4016 Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer or Second Hand of spinning in a woolen 
mill. Position wanted by a man 28 years of age, 
married, American. Worked on fancies and twists, 
etc Familiar with Davis & Furber mules. Good 
references 4022 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of yarn and stock. Familiar 
with D. & F. and J. & B. mules. Good reference. 
3818, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning. American, with experi- 
ence on nearly all classes of woolen and worsted 
goods, and on all machinery used in his work, 
wants position in the East. Best of references 
furnished. Wants first-class position. 3384, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 45 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of stock, cotton, wool and 
shoddy. Familiar with the D. & F., J. a 
Brother Operators, Dancroft and Wright machines. 
Good reference. 3794, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning or carder and spin- 
ner. Position wanted by a man 45 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all classes of 
woolen goods. Familiar with all makes of mules 
and cards. Prefers a position in Mass., R. I., Conn. 
or N. H. Good references. 3943, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Spinning or carder and spinner in a 
small woolen mill. Position wanted by a man 55 
years of age, married, American. Has worked on 
all kinds of wool, shoddy and cotton mixes, yarns 
from 1/2 to 10 run. Familiar with D. & F., J. & B., 
Whitley, Smith & Molton mules. Good reference. 
Will not go South or Pennsylvania. 3933, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer Woolen Spinning. Position wanted by 
aman 31 years, single. Has worked on cassimeres, 
blankets, hosiery. and all grades of fine woolen. 
Won't go to Main or Canada. Could take position 
at once. Good references. 3892, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 42 years, American. Worked on all kinds 
of stock, cotton, woolen, shoddy mixes. Has had 
14 years’ experience as overseer. Familiar with 
D. & F., G. & B. and Brotherheads. Could take po- 
sition at once. Good references. 3879, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Spinning, spooling, warping and 
slashing Position wanted by a man 45 years of 
age, American. Has worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods Familiar with Fales & Jenks, Whitin. 
Mason & Saco machines. Will not go West, South 
or to New York. Good references. 3910, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 46 years of age, Scotch. Has worked on 
all kinds of stock, also hosiery yarn. Familiar 
with D. & F.. J. & B. and English pawl mules. 
Could take position at once. Good references. 
3912, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
35 vears of age. Has worked on all wool, wool and 
cotton and shoddy mixes. Is an experienced over- 
seer and is famiilar with English, Platt & Latham, 
Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bassett, Bridesburgh, 
Penn and Furbush mules. Good references. 36654, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Woolen Boss Spinner, or would accept a good 
secondhand position. Familiar with all kinds of 
American spinning machinery; Davis & Furber. 
Johnson & Bassett, English mules, Curtis and 
Platt. First-class references; age 48; English. 
Could take a position at once. 689, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Worsted Spinning and twisting. 
Position wanted by a man, 32 years of age. single, 
English. Worked on all kinds of carpet and hos- 
iery yarn and has been overseer in leading mills 
in England, Scotland and United States. Familiar 
with all kinds of worsted spinning machinery. 
Good reference. 3808, Textile orld Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


WOOLEN CARDERS. 


Overseer of Wocien Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 37 years of age, married. Worked on 
all grades of woolen goods. Familiar with all 
woolen cards. Will not go West or South. One 
girl in the family, work in the finishing room. 
Good references. 3982 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted hy a man 42 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican. Worked on kerseys, dress goods, cassimeres, 
high and low stock. Familiar with all kinds of 
American machinery. Good references. 4005 Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer «f Woclen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 39 years of age, married. Worked on 
all kinds of goods. Familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chinery. Two workers in the family. Will not go 
West, South, Canada or Pennsylvania. Good ref- 
erences. 3987 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in woolen or hosiery mill. 
Position wanted by a man 25 years of age, married, 
American. Worked on all classes of goods and 
all kinds of stock. Familiar with all kinds of 
American and English cards, and all kinds of con- 
densers and feeds. Will not go West, South or 
Canada. Good references. 3988 Textile World 
Record. 





Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man, 47 years of age, American, married. Has 
handled all kinds of stock, cotton, wool and 
shoddy mixes on yarns from 1 to 6 run. Has been 
employed for a number of years in leading mills. 


First class reference. 3815, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. 32 years of age, 
married, wants position in the East. Accustomed 
to cassimeres, cheviots, dress goods, wool, cotton 
and shoddy mixes. all wool, from 1 to 7 run. 
Worked on the machinery used in this work. 3436, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning in a woolen 


mill. Position wanted by a man 33 years of age. 
married, American. Worked on hosiery yarn, 
blankets, cassimeres, meltons, flannels, felt, etc 
Familiar with D. & F., J. & B. mules; Smith, Cleve- 
land and Furbush cards. Good references. 4029 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding in a knitting. woolen or 
shoddy mill. Position wanted by a man 33 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on wool, cot- 
ton and extract shoddies, dress goods, overcoatings, 
cassimeres, ete. Familiar with all kinds of card- 
ing machines, also J. & B., D. & F. and Bridesburg 
mules. Will not go to Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts or Canada. Good refer- 


ences. 4017 Textile World Record. 


Boss Carder and Spinner in a Woolen Mill. Fa- 
miliar with all des of woolen and mixed goods. 
Familiar with all makes of American carding and 
spinning machinery. Will not go West or South; 
40 years of age; first-class recommendations; 
Seren. 3294, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
67 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen goods, and is familiar with 
all makes of American and English carding ma- 
chinery. Has first-class recommendations. 36526, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand in 
large mill. Worked on all wool shoddy and cotton 
mix, silk noil goods. 43 years of age; married; 
good references. One worker in family for finish- 
ing room. 3444, Textile World Record. 


Boss Carder in a woolen mill. Worked on all 
wools, cotton and shoddy mixes, and is familiar 
with Davis & Furber and Cleveland cards, and all 
makes of rub aprons and different rub rolls. 29 
ears of age; American; first-class references. 
284, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding.. Position wanted by a man 
35 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods, and is familiar 
with Lombard, Davis & Furber and Smith carding 
machinery. Good references. 3661, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 
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Designer or assistant superintendent. Worked 
on cotton warp fiannel coverts, plain and fancy 
cotton warp, and all wool dress goods. First-class 
references. 3244, Textile World Record. 


Designer on any class of dress goods waistings, 
mantle cloths, fine shirtings, etc. 3203, Textile 
World Record. 

Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 31 years of age, married, Scotch. 
Is experienced on cassimeres, cheviots, coverts, out- 
ing rain coatings, piece dyes and has had some 
experience on worsteds. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Good references. 3625, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer. Worked on ladies’ dress goods, shirt- 
ings and flannels and some jacquard designing; 
first-class recommendations; 33 years of age; mar. 
ried. 3285, Textile World Record. 

Designer or superintendent. Age 37; English, 
married. Experienced in this country and Eng- 
land. Worked on cloakings, suitings, coverts, 
broadcloths, etc. Wants $30 to $40 per week. Mill 
closed, and wants place at once. Good references. 
3140, Textile World Record. 


Assistant Designer. Position wanted by a man 
21 years of age, American. Is a graduate of the 
Lowell Textile School, and has worked on all kinds 
of cotton goods, woolen and worsted dress goods 
and men’s wear. First-class references. 3649, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer. Position wanted by an American, 28 
years of age and married. Worked on checks, 
plaids, madrases, cheviots, woolen and worsted 
suitings, fancy ginghams, gauzes, lenos, spot ef- 
fects and novelties, etc. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles plain and dobby looms, Mason plain 
and dobby looms and Kilburn & Lincoln plain 
looms. od references. 3482, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Designer, assistant superintendent or boss 
weaver. Familiar with all kinds of worsted dress 
goods, fancy cotton waistings, corduroys, worsted 
suitings and cassimeres. Familiar with all kinds 
of dressing and winding. English and Crompton 
& Knowles looms. 32 years old; English; first- 
class references. 3080, Textile World Record. 


DYERS. 


Color Mixer or Dyer in a cotton mill. Position 


wanted by a man 32 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Worked on cotton, wool and a few silks, 
printing, dyeing. Familiar with aniline blacks in 
colors and khaki. Good references. 4011 Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Dyer or Finisher or superintendent of both 
in woolen mill. Position wanted by a man 40 
years of age, married. Has worked on raw stock, 
piece dyes, wool, cotton and shoddy, hosiery and 
underwear yarns, etc. Could take a position at 
once. Good references. 3979 Textile World Ree- 
ord. 

Overseer of Blenuching. Position wanted by a 
man 35 vears of age, married, American. Worked 
on skein yarn, tape and warps. Good references. 
4098 Textile World Record. 

Boss Dyer and Mercerizer in cotton, woolen, silk 
or hosiery mill. Position wanted by a man 40 
years of a:se, married, American. Worked on 
wools, unions, silks, hosiery and cops. Familiar 
with various makes of machinery. Three workers 
in the family. Will not go West. Good references. 
4904 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Dyeing in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Worked on all standard color for ginghams, 
knit piece goods for underwear, skein yarns for 
the thread and shoe lace trade, also bleaching. 
Will not go West or South. Familiar with Scotch 
warp machines, Klauder Weldon dyeing machines, 
reel machine for dyeing knit piece goods. Good 
references. 4001 Textile Worid Record. 

Boss Dyer in a Woolen Mill, Position wanted by 
a man 27 years of age, single, English. Worked 
on piece dyes, woolen and worsted, army and navy 
indigo blues (synthetic and natural), raw stock. 
Familiar with Woad vat, Hydrosulphite-Ammonia 
vat, Bisulphite vat. Good references. 3983 Tex- 
tile World Record. 
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‘WOOLEN WEAVERS. 





Overseer of Weaving or Second Hand in large 
mill. Position wanted by a man 41 years of ane, 
an American, married, has worked on cassimeres, 
fancy worsteds, suitings, dress goods and over- 
coatings, has had many years’ experience in lead- 
ing mills, understands the Crompton & Knowles 
— good references. 3703, Textile World Rec- 

Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 26 years of age, American. 
Worked on plain and fancy worsteds, cotton wor- 
steds, dress goods, cassimeres, Kerseys, venetians, 
flannels, etc. Familiar with Knowles, Crompton, 
Thayer looms. Will not go to Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, South or Canada. Good references. 3981 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 51 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked mostly on ladies’ dress goods. Fa- 
miliar with Knowles looms. New England only. 
Good references. 4007 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. — Worked on beavers, kerseys and worsteds. 
Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 


references. Could accept a position at once. 4000 
Textile World Record. 2 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 32 years of age, American, married. Fa- 
miliar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Worked 
on broad cloth, fancy woolen, cassimeres, high and 
low grade goods. Will not go West, South or Can- 


ada. Good references. 38900, Textile World Record 
Boston. J 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man, 40 years of age, English, married. 
Worked on woolen, worsted and cotton worsted 
goods. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. 


Good reference. 3806, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 


wanted by a man 35 years of age, single, Ameri- 
can. Worked on all kinds of woolens and wor- 
steds. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. 
Will go anywhere for good position. Good refer- 


ences. 4020 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving or Asst. Supt. Position 
wanted by a man 48 years of age, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy woolen and worsted 
goods, wool and cotton and wool and shoddy 
mixes, and fancy cotton dress goods; can also de- 
sign. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. 
Gilbert looms and dobby-heads, and Whitin plain 
and fancy looms. Has good references. 3501. 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 44 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on worsted and woolen goods of all kinds, 
also dress goods. Has one spooler, one sewer and 
one hander-in in the family. Could take position at 
short notice. Will not go West. South, New Jersey, 
New York or Canada. Good references. 3887, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 37 years, married, American. Has worked 
on worsted and woolen goods of all kinds on men 
and women’s wear. Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles loom. Could take position at once at rea- 
sonable wages. Good references. 3874, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 36 years of age; married. Has worked 
on satinets, unions, cassimeres. men’s wear, dress 
goods, overcoatings and blankets. Is familiar with 
Knowles, Gilbert, Stafford and Crompton looms. 
First-class references. 1790, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving, or weaver and designer. 
American, 40 years of age, with experience on all 
grades men’s wear and all makes of woolen looms, 
pickers, spoolers. twisters, etc.. wants a position 
in the East. 3379, Textile World Record. 


Bossa Weaver in Woolen Mill, or would accept a 
good loom fixing position. Worked on satinets, 
cotton and woolen warp goods, sheetings, shirtings 
and ducks. Also worked on cotton and Woolen jute 
bagging. 45 years of age. 1806, Textile World 
Record. 
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FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 34 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Familiar with cassimeres, meltons, thibets, 
kerseys, worsteds, cloakings, cotton worsteds and 
ill kinds of cotton warp goods. Good references 
Familiar with all kinds of finishing machinery 
3958 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 26 years of age, single. Worked on Ker- 
seys, beavers, broadcloths, meltons, cotton wor- 
steds, men’s wear and dress goods. Familiar with 
all kinds of finishing machinery Good references 
3954 Textile World Record 

Overseer of Finishing, cutting or seaming de- 
partment in a knitting mill, or assistant superin- 
tendent. Position wanted by a man 42 years of 
age, married. Worked on flat Balbriggan and 
fleece lined underwear Good references. Will 
not go West, South or Canada. 3966 Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill. Position 


wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Swede. 
Has worked on fancy cassimeres, thibets, woolen 
goods of all kinds, also union cassimeres. Fa- 


miliar with all kinds of finishing machines. Good 
references. 3898, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Finisher. Position wanted by a man 47 
years of age, American, married. Has worked on 
worsteds, cotton worsteds, kerseys, dress goods. 
etc. Is familiar with all American machinery and 
tome English, such as shears and gigs. First-class 
references. Would prefer a position in New Jersey 
vr Philadelphia. 3924, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 27 years of age; married; American. Has 
worked on cassimeres, dress goods, all face finished 
goods, fancy and cotton worsteds, piece dyes, sat- 
inets, etc. Is familiar with all kinds of finishing 
machinery. 3338, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Boss Finisher of underwear, cotton or wool 
mixed goods, who understands Wheeler & Wilson 
buttonhole machines, Union Button, Union Special), 
etc., is open to a position in the New England or 
Middle States. 30 years; American; married. Been 
employed for a number of years by concern for 
whom he is now working. Exceptionally good ref- 
erences. 1958, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 30 years of age, married, American. Worked 
on worsteds and woolens, both high and low 
grades, and all kinds of finishing machinery. First- 
class recommendations. 3503, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Age 30, American, un- 
married, with 6 years’ experience as overseer, 
wants position in New England. Had experience 
on satinets, unions, and all goods where cotton 
warp is used, also on nearly all machinery used in 
making these goods. 3335, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Bleaching. Position wanted by a 
man 34 years of age, English, married. Has 
worked on cotton bed quilts, marcellus and crochet, 
also yarns. Familiar with the Butterwortg ma- 
chines. Could be employed at short notice. Will 
not go West or Canada. Good reference. 3836, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 37 years of age, married. Swede. Has 
worked on all kinds of cotton goods. plaids and 
stripes, in all departments of the finishing room. 
Is familiar with Butterworth finishing machinery. 
Good references. 3638, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 46 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolens and worsteds, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, plushes, sat- 
inets and cotton warp fabrics. Is familiar with all 
kinds of finishing machinery. Good references. 
3654, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing or asst. supt. woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 50 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, cotton 
warp. unions, etc. Familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 3875, Textile 
World Record. 





EMITTERS, 


Superintendent of Underwear or hosiery mill. 
Position wanted by a man 49 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. Has worked on men’s, women’s 
and children’s underwear in flat, ribbed and full 
fashioned; also hosiery in cotton, wool and merino. 
Femiliar with all makes of knitting machines 
from picker to finishing. Good references. 3993 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Underwear Knitting. Position 
wanted by a man 28 years of age, married, 
American. Worked on 20 to 22 gauge fleece-lined 
underwear and 24 gauge Balbriggan. Familiar 
with Tompkins Spring needle machines only. 
Good references. 4006 Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of a Hosiery Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 49 years of age, American. 
Worked on all kinds of wool, worsted and cotton 
hosiery. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. 
Good references. 3075 ‘Textile World Record. 


Foreman or Fixer in Knitting Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 34 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican. Worked on all classes of cotton hosiery. 
Familiar with Standard. Acme, Invincible, Geo. D. 
Mayo loopers, Hepworth ribbers, Ruth Brinton, 
Wildman muchines. Good references. 3999 Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age, single. Worked on fine and heavy 
weight union suits. Familiar with Crane’s rib cir- 
cular machines. Good references. Will not go to 
Canada. 3946, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Overseer of knitting. Position 
wanted by a man 45 years of age, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of ladies’ and men’s under- 
wear, flat and ribbed, cotton, woolen, worsted. Fa- 
miliar with Campbell & Clute, Wildman, Scott & 
Williams, and Cooper machines, also sewing ma- 
dc first class references. 3876, Textile world 

ecordad. 


Overseer of Finishing in underwear knitting 


mill, or superintendent of mill making ribbed knit 
inderwear. Position wanted by a man 27 years of 
ae single. Worked on men's ribbed shirts, 
drawers and union suits, ladies’ shaped vests, 
pants, union suits, ete. Familiar with Scott & 
Williams, Snyder & Fisher. Wildman, Champion, 
Cooper, Collette and other makes of knitting ma- 
chines; Union Special, Wheeler & Wilson, Singer, 
Standard, Merrow and American sewing machines. 
Will not go to Rhode Island, Maine or New Hamp- 
shire. Good references 4028 Textile W orld 


Record 
Superintendent of a Knitting Mill. Position 


wanted by a man 49 years of age, widower, Amer- 
ican Worked on woolen hosiery, sweaters, cardi- 
gzans, toques, also cotton hosiery to a limited ex- 
tent Familiar with E. Jenckes’ automatic, Lamb 
machines and also several makes of ribbers 


Good references 4021 Textile World Record 

Sewing Machine Fixer and boss finisher in a 
knitting mill Position wanted by a man 31 years 
of age, single, American. Worked on men’s, ladies’ 
and children’s knit underwear. Familiar with 
Union Special, Merrow, Singer, Wheeler & Wilson 
Wileox & Gibbs, Scott & Williams, Standard and 
Metropolitan machines Good references 4024 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Knitting or knitting machine fixer. 
Position wanted by a man 22 years of age, English. 
Has worked on ladies’ and gentlemen's fine knit 
underwear. Is familiar with Cooper Rib Circular 
and Cooper Circular Cuff machines. Good refer- 
ences. 3597, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Tenters. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age, American, married. Worked on 
cotton, worsted and dress goods. Has had 12 years’ 
experience in this class of work and is familiar 
with the Granger & Phenix pin and clip frames. 
Will not go West, South or Canada. Good refer- 
ences. 3885, Textile World Record. 


Manager of a Hosiery Mill. Familiar with wool- 
en, worsted and cotton and full-fashioned seam- 
less hosiery. 45 years old. American. First-class 
= 1657, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 
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COTTON WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving, Assistant Superintendent, 


or superintendent in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 46 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on _ prints, sheetings, shirtings, 
ducks, dress goods, leno, Jacquards, cottons from 
4s to 113s warp, and 2.80 to 120 filling. Also on 
silks from 60s to 345s. Familiar with Lowell, 


Whitin, Draper, Mason, Lewiston, Knowles, Woon- 
socket, Colvin looms. Will not go to New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West or South. Good 
references. 4014 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or general second hand in 
a cotton mill. Position wanted by a man, 28 years 
of age, American, married. Worked on twills, 
sheetings, drills, sateens, etc. Familiar with 
Mason, Colvin, Whitin & Draper looms. Good ref- 
erences. 3848, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of weaving, drawing in and twisting. 
Position wanted by a man 44 years of age; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on plain twills, sateens, 
fancy lenos, Jacquard loppetts, also plush goods. 
Is familiar with Mason, Draper, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms. Good references. 36590, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of silk and cotton weaving. Position 
wanted by a man 46 years of age; married; Ger- 
man. Has worked on fancy lenos, taffetas, satins, 
hard silk and skein dyed. Is familiar with all 
makes of looms. Good references. 3613, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on ginghams, 


sheetings, shirtings and dress oods. Familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles an Mason looms. 
First-class recommendations, 23 years of age. 
3299, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer Cotton Weaving. Plain and a variety 
of fancies, lenos, etc. Good experience. A you 
man; English; married. 3147, Textile Worl 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 27 years of age, American. 
Worked on plain, twills, sateens, fancies, lenos, 
flannels, etc. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles, 
Whitin, Lowell and Mason looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3968 Textile World Record. 

Overseer Cottom Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man who has had experience on plain goods, twills, 
sateens on all counts from 18s up. 34 years of 
age; married. Could take a position at short no- 
tice. Worked on Mason, Colvin, Whitin, Lowell 
and Northrop looms. 3455, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or Supt. in a Cotton Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, mar- 
ried, an American, worked on plain and fancy cot- 
ton goods, lawns, muslins, and on fine and coarse 
numbers, familiar with all kinds of cotton looms, 
will not go South, first class recommendations. 
3716, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or designer. Familiar with 
all kinds of dress goods, lenos, lappets or any kind 
of fancy Jacquard weaving. Understands all kinds 
of English and American machinery. Age 46; Eng- 
lish; first-class references. 3267, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Familiar with shirtings 
sheetings, lawns, cambric, ginghams, checks and 
stripes, union goods, awnings, ducks, drills, light 
and heavy weight, plain and fancy flannels. 389 
years of age, American, first-class references. 8267, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Foreman of Weaving. Worked on ribbons of all 
descriptions, silk and cotton labels, tapes and lenos. 
Will not go to Canada or Maine. Age 34, Ameri- 
can. First-class references. 3183, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving, superintendent of weaving 
or designing. Worked on all kinds of cotton dress 
goods, also suitings. Familiar with all kinds of 
American and English looms and machinery. Age 
41; English; widower. First-class references. 2068, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man, 42 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on plain and fancy cotton goods. lapnett, 
lenos and box work sateen worsted, either all 
wool or cotton mixed. Familiar with Mason, 
Lowell, Whitin, Draper, Crompton & Knowles, Kil- 
burn and Lincoln looms. Good reference. Could 
take a position at short notice. 3798, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








Comber Setter or Second Hand of combing in a 
cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 24 years 


of age, single, American. Worked on fine and 
coarse cotton. Familiar with Whitin, Asa Lee, 
and Hetherington machines. Will not go to New 


Jersey, West, or Canada. Good references. 4018 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted as 
cotton carder by a Canadian and a hustler, age 
42 and married, 27 years’ experience in carding de- 
partment, 13 years as overseer on English and 
American machinery. Is a good manager of help 
on colored or white work, fine or coarse numbers. 
3719, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
43 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on print cloth, cambrics, sheetings, etc., all 
white cotton. Is familiar with American and Eng- 
lish carding machinery. First-class references. 
3599, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all kinds 
of yarn. At present employed in a large mill, but 
will change for a better position. Familiar with 
all kinds of machinery. Will not go South. 36 
years of age; French. 1991, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding and Frame Spinning. 
Worked on all kinds of stock, both high and low. 
30 years of age; first-class recommendations. 1759, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or assistant superin- 
tendent. Worked on all kinds of cotton, including 
cotton waste, Sea Island and down to sweepings. 
Familiar with all kinds of carding machinery; first- 
class recommendations; 29 years of age; married. 
3323, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. American; 26 years of age; 
worked in all positions in card room up to over- 
seer. Understands nearly all makes of English and 
American machinery and has worked on white 
goods, both fine and coarse. 3346, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 57 years of age, married, American, has 
worked on all kinds of stock from 3/4 to 1 1/2 
staple, all kinds of roving up to 18 hank, first 


class recommendations. 3713, Textile World 
Record. 


eee 








Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing in a cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 
42 years of age, married, American Worked on 
prints, ginghams, hosiery yarns, denims, thread 
and lace yarns Familiar with Whitin, Lowell, 
Howard & Bullard, Fales & Jenckes and Biddeford 
machines. Will not go West, South or Canada 


Good references. 4030 Textile World Record 

Overseer of Riuag Spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Worked on all classes of goods, hosiery 
yarns, long and short staples from 8s up. Familiar 
with Sayles & Jenks, Mason, Lowell, Whiting and 
Saco & Pettee machinery. First-class references. 
28 years of age; married. 3308, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer Ring Spinning, spooling and warping 
wishes a position. A married man, with good ex- 
perience. Worked on sheetings, shirtings, jeans 
grain bags. 3152, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Spinning, 25 years of age, 
with experience on heavy and medium white and 
colored goods, 5s to 60s. Denims, chambrays, awn- 
ings, napped goods, fine shirtings, etc. Worked on 
all American ring spinning frames, Draper spool- 
ers and warpers, also twisters and on ball or chain 
and beam. 3420, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Spinning. Englishman with 
experience on mule and frame spinning; worked 
on 3 1/2 to 200s filling, and on all kinds of novelty 
yarns, white or colored; accustomed to all machin- 
ery used in this work; wants a position in the 
States. 3437, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 35 — of age, married and 
American. Has worked on cotton yarns from 20s 
to 120s and is famiilar with Parr, Asa Leis, Hether- 
ington, Dobson & Barlow, and Mason new rope 
mules, and ring frames. Good references. 38616, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ; ARE YOU IN LINE 
FOR PROMOTION? 








Overseer of Spinning or Twisting, or both, in @ 
woolen mill Position wanted by a man 41 years 





of age, married, American Worked on wool, cot- 
ton and shoddy, also wool, cotton, worsted and silk 
twists. and a little novelty yarn Familiar with Thousands of men have been promoted and are 
D. & F. and J. & B. mules. Will not go West, receiving higher pay as a result of Studying with 
South or Canada. Good references. 4015 Textile | he _Enternaisonel Corseapendence Sehecis, Theis 
World lacerd SCHOOL OF TEXTILES conducted at New Bed- 


ford, Mass., by an expert staff of Practical In- 
structors is devoted sole ly to teaching Cotton and 
Woolen Manufacturing and the Weaving and Design. 


Designer, Boss Weaver or assistant designer or 
superintendent in a woolen mill. Position wanted 


by a man 28 years of age, single, American. | ing of Fabrics. 
Worked on men’s wear, worsteds and woolens, | Extended and Revised Instruction Papers and 
dress goods, piece dyed worsteds, cloakings, plain a set of invaluable Bound Volumes for reference. 
ur ancy “amiliar with Crompton & Knowles | 
a foam & Thayer looms Will not go West, | Stop and consider how you can increase your 
a ae a ae . eater te 4010 Te tile | knowledge, obtain a higher position, earn more pay 
South or ‘ a a rood references ex and perform more congenial work by taking one of 
World Record the following fifteen complete, concise, practical 
, | . 8 Textile C = 
Bleacher and Dyer of cotton knit goods. Posi- I. C. 8, Textile Courses. 


tion wanted by a man 27 years of age, married, | 
English. Has worked on web dyeing and bleach- 


| Complete Cotton Manufaeturing Cotton Designin 
: Iso arnet dye and bleaching, aniline black | Cotton Carding and Spinning Woolen and Worsted Designing 
_ an Will ae go south Good reference. Cotton Warp Preparation and Complete Woolen Manufactur- 


Plain W eaving ing 
Fancy Cotton Weaving Woolen C wating: and Spinning 


Cotton Carding, Spinning and Worsted Warp Preparation and 
Plain W eaving Weavin 


3763, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. American; 34 years 
of age; worked on all classes of cotton goods and 


| Yarn Reeling, Winding and Woolen Carding, Spinning and 
all machinery used in this work. Would accept a | one i tile Designi wen Pre 41 i 
good second hand position. Prefers position in the | Theary of Textile Dealpains, Wess “gue mained 
East. 3393, Textile World Record. | y g 

be ° | WRITE TO 
Overseer of Carding in cotton mill. Position | 

wanted by a man 32 years of age, married, Ameri- c. P. BROOKS, Principal 
can. Worked on waste, Upland, Bender, Peeler International Correspondence Schools, Textile Department, 
ind Egyptian. both combed and carded, making | Box 836. 


New Bedford, Mass., 
roving for yarns from 3s to 100s. Familiar with | for a free copy of Personal Experiences of 5001. C. 8. Textile 


all kinds of machines. Good references. 3969 | Students, state which of the above courses you are interested 
Textile World Record. | in and give your name, occupation, age, house address, business 


Foreman of cotton finishing room. Eight years’ | | * ress, city and state. 
practical experience on napping machines, starch- You can now buy our library of Textile information 
ing and calendering. Worked in mills in Italy and | without becoming astudent; inquire for prices. 


America. Married. 3155, Textile World Record. 


Be Sure to Visit 
THE 


White Mountains 


Reached via 


ret | BOSTON | rortor 


Through Sleeping 


Train A 1 N E Dining 


Service Cars 
RAILROAD 


Send 2c. for booklet, ‘““White Mountains of New Hampshire.” 


Address General Passenger Department, Boston 


DO. J. FLANDERS, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Cc. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
2 
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Hundreds of new mills 


Thousands of changes reported 
by the 


Oficial 
American Textile Directory 


1907-1908 Edition 
Compiled by the Textile World Record. 


This directory has many features not found in any other. Its accuracy, 
convenient arrangement and completeness make it well nigh indispensable 
to all business houses desiring to reach the textile mills by mail or by 
traveling men. Over 13,000 different concerns listed. 


19 Textile Maps showing cities and towns 
where textile establishments are located 


A complete Directory of the Mills including Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, 
Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the United States, Canada and Mexico together 
with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other 
Textile Establishments, with full information about each one. 


Many other features of great value including Yarn Trade Index, Mills 
with Worsted Machinery, Textile Mills in Mexico, Builders of Textile 
Machinery and Dealers in Mill Supplies, Dealers and Brokers in 
Wool, Cotton, Shoddy, and Extracts, Wholesale Rag Dealers, Selling 
Agents and Dry Goods Commission Houses, Manufacturing Clothiers, 
Suit and Cloak Manufacturers, Etc., Etc. 





Twveo EDITIONS 
Office, (Large Size,) $3.00 Travellers’, (Smaller and Flexible,) $2.00 


Combination Price, Travellers’ Edition with Textile Wortd Record, one year, $3.00 


Send your order now 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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IT IS QUALITY 


It's the quality of the results produced which most interests 


every mill man. In soliciting your business for 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 








We do so because its effectiveness is the one point which 
separates this article from the ordinary soda compounds often 
used in mills. 





That Wyandotte Textile Soda should producc superior 
results is not at all surprising, because every step in its manu- 
facture is the result of careful and scientific calculation. 


None Genuine except with a 


cand handing Wie Weake Shun To many mills these facts are an old 


ae story and they would not be without the ad- 
“Woandotte’ : 
a 





vantages this article offers for several times 
its cost. 












Then, there are others to whom these 
facts are unknown. To them we say try it, 
and should the results not be all that is 
claimed for it write us. We will have one of 
| Se | our practical men call at your mill and put 
| Che J. B. Ford Companp, you right. That's fair. 

Keene 


’ . tc hone ware oe 













In Every Package 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs, Wyandotte, Mich. 
















SODA HAS BEEN \WARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE WHEREVER 











EXHIBITED. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN 


The Wool Market. 





Wools suited for combing have been moderately 
active, while clothing wool has been neglected. 
The new clip is believed to be little if any larger 
than last year. This fact, along with the growing 
demand, puts lower prices out of the question for 
the present. Sales in the East during the past 
month have been restricted. There has, however, 
been a good deal of sampling going on, which 
promises to materialize soon in the form of large 
sales. While conditions are apparently with the 
seller, yet there is a distinctly conservative feeling 
among manufacturers. The approach of a presi- 


leads them to operate cautiously 


dential campaign 
Trade is good in the worsted branch, but the 


woolen mills have had a poor season and this has 


THE WOOL MARKET 
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THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


acted as an additional restraining influence. Tak- 
ing all these things into consideration the trade 
generally believe that, while there is no prospect 
of any break in the market, yet an advance in 
prices is still more improbable. The mills will, it 
is said, for the most part follow a hand-to-mouth 
policy and let dealers carry any surplus stock 
This will, however, be but a light load for the 
dealers, owing to the present disproportion be 
tween demand and supply. 
‘cia 

*Georgia, Fort Valley. We have been advised 
that work was commenced on the new hosiery mill 
on July 15 and it is expected that the manufacture 
of yarn and hosiery will be begun by December 
ist. The name of the new concern is the Fort 
Valley Yarn & Hosiery Mill. It is capitalized at 
>10,000 





TRADE 15 DENANDING NORSHRINKABLE W 
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IS WORKING A REVOLUTION 
GET IN LINE 

For information write 
CHARLES H. HEYER 


REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ARE YOUR 
MILLS GROWING? 


The question of expansion to meet the grow- 
ing demands of trade is becoming a serious prob- 
lem with many manufacturers, and those in this 
position find that much depends upon the plant 
having been laid out with an eye to future growth. 


Now one of the vital points in 
a manufacturing establishment is 


Write for prices on the power plant and its adaptability 


Teemu Th” to increased demands affects largely 
Manila and Sisal the question of growth for the 
baling rope. 


whole factory. 


The matter of installing power 
equipment intended to meet the requirements of 
future growth of the business has been greatly 
simplified by the use of rope drives as a means 
of distributing power. 


Our book on ‘* Rope Driving’’ goes into the 
whys and wherefores of this proposition and also 
describes the many other advantages of rope trans- 
mission. Sent free to power plant owners. 


Plymouth Cordage Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


North Plymouth Mass., U. S. A. 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 
CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


The Cotton Market. 


Spot cotton has been strong and active, and high 
premiums are reported as being paid for desirable 
lots. Foreign spinners have been buying liberally, 
showing that present prices are not artificial, but 
represent the state of supply and demand. The 
short time movement in Lancashire has resulted 
from a disarrangement of production between 
spinners and weavers. Notwithstanding the great 
increase in spinning mills, there is a pronounced 
shortage of yarn, this resulting from the steady 
‘onsumption by both English and Continental 
looms. 

The demand for cloth continues good at high 
prices, but the weavers find that yarn prices have 
idvanced in even greater proportion, and are as a 
result forced to stop their looms even when buy- 
ers are clamoring for goods. Thus the short time 
in English mills is but a phase of the local struggle 
between spinners and weavers, and has no direct 
reference to the supply of cotton and the demand 
for cotton goods. 

The visible supply of cotton on July 26 is esti- 
mated by the Chronicle at 2,955,546 bales, as com- 
pared with 2,380,631 bales on corresponding date in 
1906, 2,991,351 bales in 1905, and 1,594,667 bales in 


1903. The same authority estimates the move- 
ment into sight from September 1 to July 26 for a 


series of years as follqws: 


1906-07 July. 2O..0... 006 00:5 sveisnsocdROQPO 
1905-06 JUly BF... cok ccccsccc + IOSSSE5 
1904-05 TY 9B. 6. ci ciswssks ses 0 cee 


WN Fe BO oo ace ieee bs 
RNG BHT Ss eds hed ce S RIN 
IGS DOR Badicciasasucdenns 


- 10,015,404 
.10,621,142 
. 10,248,525 
Oo 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. Hey, 1729 Gill- 
ingham St., Frankford, who succeeded to the bus- 
iness of Callaghan & Hey, beamers of plain and 
fancy warps on two frames, is about to sell his 
machinery and go out of business. 


South Carolina, Newberry. It is reported that 
another cotton mill is to be organized and that 
negotiations are being made for a site in the north 
western suburbs of the city. The capital stock 
of the new concern will probably be $400,000. 


“Tennessee, Memphis. We have been advised 
by Devorkin Bros. that they are just contemplat- 
ing starting in the textile business, so far only 
having purchased a site. 


Tennessee. Rockwood. At the annual meeting 
of the Rockwood Mills, a committee was appointed 
to report on the advisability of increasing the 
— stock and making additions to the build- 
ings, in order to increase the output. 





WEIMAR BROS. Ciuwn Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


Phone Connections. 





Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PREGOED 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size es Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C, 








= = 


KNUCKLE JOINT 


Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
Way—tThe Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible. In use 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in 
for prices. 


Economy Engi neering y 58-64 N. Jefferson St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


in representative mills. 
use in yours. Write 


STERLING “BLOWER & "PIPE MFC CO. 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 
DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for ‘‘ 1907’ Catalog. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. New York Office, 109 Liberty St. 


A Crosby Indicator 


In the Hands of a Competent Man Will Increase the Efficiency of 


Your Plant and Cut Down Your Coal Bill. Faultless in Design. 
Perfect in Workmanship. 


Write for . Pop Safety Valves Recording Gages 
Catalogue. Pressure and Vacuum Gages Single Bell Chime Whistles 
Water Relief Valves Feed Water Regulators 
— MARK Blow-off Valves Lubricators—Oil Cups 
Rubber Pump Valves Gage Glass, Water Gages, Etc. 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO. 


Stores: Office and Works: 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON BOSTON, MASS, 
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Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE Ol! 


The Cotton Yarn Market. 


Some disposition on the part of a few dealers to 
move stocks of yarn at prices slightly below 
quoted prices has given the market an appear 


ance of weakness. Spinners, however, show no 
disposition to follow this example, and are steadily 
refusing all offers at cut rates. They are well sup- 
plied with orders, a fact that alone would warrant 
their firm position. Added to this, they say, is the 
high price of cotton, which shows no signs of re- 
turning to the old 1o-cent level. The course of 
yarn prices has been largely separated from the 
influence of the raw cotton market, because of the 
shortage of help and of spinning machinery, and it 
would require a heavy decline in cotton to affect 
the market for yarn. 

Yarn have been 


buyers shopping and 


In the meantime the stock of 


trying 
to find weak spots. 
yarn at the knitting and weaving mills has been 
shrinking Spinners believe that these 
conditions will bring the buyers to terms and that 


steadily. 


large 
orders will soon be placed for yarn at full prices. 


ii the raw material remains where it is, 


Eastern Cops. 


S 23% 
Rs 2334 
10s 24% 
14S 25% 
16s 25% 
18s 26% 
20S 26%4 
22s 274% 
ical Oral ial ae a, 2814 
26s 20% 





PRICE 


30S 
34s 
30s 
40s 


On cones, Kc. 





I5s to 


that. 


228; 


COTTON YARN 





+ 


leo 





TO DATE. 


more up 
134c. from 23s to 35s, 


to 14s; 


Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 


Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns 


Single 


Skeins 


Combed 


Peeler. 


oI 
66 


39 


> 


4/ 
50 
57 


607 


Ic. more from 


and 2c. above 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY Co., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns te in'ksic ccoassnawoves 


Fabrics 


Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
ove ty arns Mohair and Silk. 
Cotton Warps en Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
and Printe 





GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 


in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 











CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
| Secreta 
~—MADE BY- 


oJ. TOOHEY & CO., oF Fart River, Mase. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 





MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


FRANK A. TIERNEY, 
TOPS, NOILS, ROVINGS, YARNS 


Sole Selling Agent 
Atlantic Fibre Co. 
LUZONNE SILK YARNS, 
LUZONNE LINEN YARNS. 
260 West Broadway, “ New York, N. ¥ 
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The Philadelphia Market. 


While business during the past few weeks on 
cotton yarn has not been as brisk as we have been 
accustomed to having it, there has been no will- 
ingness on part of spinners to cut prices. Most 
mills seem to be well enough supplied with orders 
to be in position to stand for their idea of prices 
Buyers have shown a tendency to delay deliveries, 
and we believe that stocks of yarn are rather 
larger now than for some months past. 

[There is a great deal of uncertainty as to the 
course that cotton will take during the fall. We 
believe that the demand for good cotton will be so 
strong that prices will rule very high. There were 
so many mills unable to get a sufficient supply of 
good cotton this past year that they will be in- 
duced by their experience to lay in an extra sup- 
ply of the first available cotton in their grades. 

The cold weather during the spring had a 
marked effect on the repeat order business with 
manufacturers of light weight goods of all kinds, 
and we think is largely responsible for the dullness 
among manufacturers during the past month. We 


quote as follows: 


Southern frame spun cones:— 


an Ba COESOE . 5585.5 oh ee ck nds et a 
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BORN cessed aticorsigts ana orice were pease: We aetna ee 
20s 254 
225 2 ile ogi a 
Sigs Facp'a a ras eectioy rico wares aden a. "5 Soars fa Tacoma ane ce 
CO re ere Ce ry ee a 
a Nileinie vig He OG Fea aD ede wa ea ee ie a ee 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— 


Cones. 

10S 2414-25 
12s 25-25% 
148 . 25%4-206 
16s . 
WS NE OE 5s scinas cea ee eee vee ane eares 28-2 
24S . 29% 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 

SOO NMI 3.5 ca du deco.winicasloiasactas eben vii jalale due Sheptquarcerero conn aa 
 sadkiank brew euralener eae eat iw oo ane 22% 
Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 

10s . bathe rare nttai is a hota aT anecale ia a 
Re x5, dahias tara as acca abtmanah at ck nL TS hems Dt ao oe 
16s ‘ . 6. 0:6 2 06.0% Cle ew O8'S Gidle'e @ ees ons 2734 
T&s aA Sa, si fy 8a loon Ocean te aha alin @ ans ee, 


20s and 22s 
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JAMES E, MITCHELL (0,, °° 2223: 2%0s 
Cotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 

Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CATLIN & CO.,, 


Cotton Yarns 


345 Broadway, 
67 Chauncy Btree 








t, BOSTON. 
206 Chestnut Stree PHILADELPHIA, 
605 Medinah Temp CHICAGO, 





Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DEP’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON’ YARNS 


J. R. TOLAR J.R 
J. H. Hart 





. TOLAR, JR. 
P. G. HarRT 


TOLAR @ HART 


Cotton Yarns and Cotton 
TEXTILE BUILDING 


66-72 LEONARD S8T, 
NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


“sponere ceo? COTTON YARNS. 
E. D. LORIMER & Co. 


COTTON YARNS jon NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS) FORALL Punrces® 


346 BrRoapway, NEW YORK, 
LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


Successor to MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silke 
Mercerized, Turkey Ked, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


{09 CREENE ST., NEW YORK. 


Members of 
New York Cotton Exchange 
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6. T. Crocker, Pres. 


W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSWE LT MILLS 





Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 





JENCKES SPINNINC CO. 


Main Office and Mills at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns *°° Wetisttccers. 
Double and Twist Yarns tor wooten Trade. 


Philadelphia Office, Mariner and [Merchant Building, Third 
and Chestnut Streets. 


GRANT YARN Co., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS ‘ey 
FITCHBURG, 


CERG VAs ARPS 
Ballou Yarn Co. 


PROVIDENCE. R. I. 
Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers 
Gassep YARN SPECIALTIE 


Cc. MOORE & 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


EDDY & STREET, 


Cotton, Woolen 


Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 
PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 








Wim. Chalmers & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Imported and Domestic Cotton Yarns. 


Turkey Ked Yarns a specialty. 
Correspondence solicited. 


43 Leonard St. - - NEV YORK. 


Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
Dyers of Skein Silk, Pure Dye 
and Weighted. 


Mercerizers, Dyers and Coners. 





THE RAVINE MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON WARPS 


In White and Colors on Beams 
and Jackspools 


Specialty of Fast Black Twist on Jackspools. 


VERNON, CONN. 


C. M. BLAISDELL, 


G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas y 


ice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
Oot Tom, Se55ci45 
> PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


WATCHMAN’S CLOCK, LATEST IMPROVED 


Portable and Electric. 
Controls Night 
Watchman. 


Allowance made for 
old clocks. 


T. NANZ & CO., 
127 Duane St., N.Y. 








The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 


Mills at Rainbow, Conn. 


Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 








{ 
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4s and 8s soft 


°o 
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nv 


2 
Ios and I2s . 21-21% 
I4s to 2cs . 22-24 
22s 24% 
14/2 23 
16/2 2.4 
20/2 2014 
30/2 32 
OO? nace ae 43 
er SM og ees | AR oh ee 
By UN i Fue 5se) vin oes» owe Gk we MER RES ee me 
8/3 carpet . Dictaa ea Piorah Saree weet eaten 
ee ES occ sie thin-ae ein aS ee Ee tal ol Sere Ree eae 
0/4 slack eae ake Oa Ca cele ane Shs ae 
Warps (Southern): 
10s to 12s 2144-22 
14s 22)2 
IOs covesees Bf 
WO UR RIG. 5 covs een cence aon tat esnies ree 
Se gacciees ssc wie wien teats emnatecte Mie a, 
14/2 2 
tk Cre ree sya esalec om a 5a eee 
20/2 2014 
24/2 29 
30/2 -- 32 
MED obs pa Reiee ek Wie eh. a0 e. eiwae Ah on) eek eele ee Nei 44-45 


Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors) 
6s to 10s sede Jel eG ees 23-23% 
P9630) EES ew css nr ee 
We: 0G ee ae. icc Ren on ees Semen 20-27 
Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white 
Egyptian, 7 to 8c. above best quality white 


ae 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia A petition has 
been filed by some of the creditors of Alexander 
Crow, Jr., to have him adjudged an involuntary 
bankrupt. Mr. Crow denies the insolvency, and 

the meantime it expected that the creditors 
will petition for a receiver to take charge of the 
mills 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The business and 
equipment of Sharp Bros., operating five looms on 
var towels, scrub cloths and machinery wipers, has 
been purchased by Harry Crowther, manufacturer 

wiping cloths at 2046 North Palethorp St., to 
which address the machinery has been removed. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. One of the promi- 
nent bleachers of cotton piece goods now located 

the Kensington district and whose business has 
grown to such an extent that larger quarters must 
be secured, is negotiating for the purchase of the 
Crankshaw Mills at Elizabeth and Unity Sts., 
Frankford. It is proposed to re-equip the plant 
for bleaching. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. R. J. Prince, who 
has been the superintendent for W. A. Jenks at 
1oth and Diamond Sts., where he manufactured 
cotton and worsted men’s wear and dress goods 
on 56 looms, is now the sole owner of the plant, 
having recently purchased the business from Mr. 
Jenks. The business will be continued the same 
as heretofore and at the same address, where he is 
very busy. 
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Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— Established 4862 Inconprraled 1893 


/ / 7 ] 7 
7 YA sie Shread Works 


Makers of High Grade 
SPOOL COTTON 
@g Fon CK ~ de JC vof bio Ww by lhe many ucluring lrada 


Mil: Westfield, Mass 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 








DUNCAN & YOUNGS 
95 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


Practical Manufacturers of 


YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 


AND MILE SUPPLIES 
\nything in the line you cannot get anywhere else 
apply to us. 















| ATLANTIC FIBRE CO. 


| Luzonne Silk 


Luzonne Linen 


Write for Samples and Quotations. 


| Room 203 Wool Exchange Blg. 
260 West Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Box Shook 


and 


Lumber 


THE CONNECTICUT BOX CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 


Mills at Office 
Thornton, R. I. 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





French System. B. F., BOYER co., _ Bradford i System. _ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. CAMDEN, N.- J- 


e WORSTED YARNS— - 
Woolens4Merino | ..cuwarp campron. 
» “4 a rR N ~ SELLING AGENT FOR 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, : | 


eh eat cl TE 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
ZEATON RAPIDS, MICE. 
Bradford System French System Highland Worsted Mills. 
STEPHENSON & CO. The French Worsted Co. 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 300 Chestnut Street, 
240 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE MALCOLM MILLS CO., 
FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | 
Mills: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., | 
Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics : 


BPool Tapes a Speciality. 
felephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. { 


= 
F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. HOFFIIAN, DeWITT & [IcDONOUGH CO., 4 


Manufacturers of 
Tapes, Webbing 

and Bindings. 
COTTMAN and 6 STS, PHILADELPH 


Ryer’s Station, P. . R. 
Bell Ree 203 “ibe, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TAPES, BINDINGS, NARROW FABRICS AND | 
EDGINGS FOR NOVELTY CURTAINS 


Office, 528 Cherry St. Factories, 529 & 531 Arch St. and 
524 Cherry St., and Germantown Ave. & Bristol St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Woolen and Worsted Yarn Market. 





These markets have remained stationary with 
prices firm and trade quiet. Some spinners claim 
to have a large number of orders on hand; others 
are hustling for business. The knitters are very busy, 
but are not placing large orders; while the weav- 
ing trade, which has just put its samples for spring 
and summer goods on the market, will not be able 
to place their orders for yarns until they find out 
how their goods have been received by the trade. 

Jobbers of men’s wear in this. vicinity report an 
unusual demand for fancy flannels and unfinished 
worsteds for the spring and summer and an in- 
creased demand for woolens, such as unfinished 
cassimeres and cheviots, for the fall of 1908. They 
also state that while the prices for fall goods have 
been firm they have been compelled to pay an in- 
crease on duplicate orders. 

It can be plainly seen that the manufacturers, in 
all lines of textiles, are of the opinion that it is 
better for them to buy in small quantities and let 
the spinner carry the stock and take the chances. 
The outlook, however, is exceedingly bright and 
there is no doubt that when the business does 
come in it will come in large volume. 

Our quotations on worsted yarns are as fol- 


lows: 

Bradford Yarn. 

92/13 to. 2/16 low ‘COMMON. «2. s6scccs os 7214-75 
APTS GO D/O TIE WROOG aioe oo b + oss cies oe ku 
Brae 28 OG ins he Cn ae baa ites ere 
SIM SIP EOIN scorn S10 "e630 nuh 4 om law ores acer 
SF ASG OG 6 ons ois de Bec ck dle Po cae Fo Sake 
2/40 delaine soba stare tetaaiatare 1.20-1.22%4 
SAO POND ns seisicccewebinaanacwens 1.30-1.32% 
2/60 Australian aia (oageaien as alas 4 
Ey RONEN aca hve caeicniweneatheaoswaaten 85-90 
Pt ME 6 Winisia cid 8 eo We tenet adee ebivewore 95-100 

French Spun Yarn. 
1/26 1/4 blood . ibis ckdes peal sis ee 








HART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS, 


Sf TE SI WOE 555. Bowe sg oe etinaies 
BSA SIO WIGS ook bc cdi oiccicseodesvese, RAGRATS 
SF eS UN ssh on S50 ise ce aie ws ce Leto 

S796 TIO ois nc cesdictedecaviccccses SLES 


1.00-1.02%4 


1/40 1/2 blood ........ 1.15-1.17% 
1/4o Australian 1.324%4-1.35 
1/60 fine Australian 1.40-1.45 


ee 


*Tllinois, Pinckneyville. Operations have been 
started in the knitting plant established here by J. 
H. Rickman & Co., making misses’ seamless 
ribbed hose and men’s fine gauge half hose. Plant 
is equipped with 60 knitters, 33 ribbers, and 22 
loopers. Product sold through Sutton & Co., N. 
Y., is finished by the Chester Knatting Mills 
(Chester, Ill.), in which the above company is also 
interested. 


Maryland, Cockeysville. A knitting mill is being 
started by C. N. Parrish to manufacture ladies’ fine 
hosery. Orders have been placed for Acme knit- 
ters and manufacturing will be started as soon as 
the machinery can be installed. 


*\Massachusetts, Boston. The Suffoik Hosiery 
Mil's, recently reported incorporated with view to 
erecting a knitting nlant, have options on two 
different plants, one of which will be purchased 
and the machinery removed to another locality 
Thev have practically decided to establish the mill 
in the South, as good inducements have been 
offered. They will manufacture twenty-five cent 
half hose and boys’ and girls’ stockings, also the 
same grade in Indies’ goods. 


*Texas, Fort Worth. We have been advised by 
the Fort Worth Board of Trade that there has 
been considerable talk about establishing a cotton 
mill at that place, and Mr. Davidson and other 
members of the organization have offered to sub- 
scribe to $50,000 worth of stock in such a mill. 
Nothing further has been done concerning the 
project. 


*Texas, Houston. We have been advised by the 
Board of Trade that they are simply endeavoring 
to organize a company of local capitalists to erect 
a cotton mill at cost of about $500,000. They are 
also soliciting outside capital. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 


Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 

Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 

Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 

Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Printed Pongees, Foulards 


and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 
SAUQUOIT SILH MFG. CoQ., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 
Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St-— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


George W. Chapin, 229-231 churen st., Phitadeiphia. 
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COMB BOXES 





run from 6 to 8 weeks on one filling of A-QOQ Non-Fluid Oil as against 3 to 6 days with 
fluid oil. This saving alone should be an inducement to use Non-Fluid Oils and 


when to their economy is added their absolute clean/iness it should at least be worth 


your while to make a thorough and exhaustive test of our claims. You can do this 


without expense. We will send free sample by paid express. 


NEW YORK @ NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY 
Dept H. 14-16 Church Street, New York. 


*North Carolina, Fayetteville. We have been 
advised that the plant of the Holt-Williamson Mfg. 
Company which was destroyed by fire will be re- 
built. The equipment has been provided for. 


*Pennsylvania, Hazelton. We have learned that 
the bleaching establishment which it is reported will 
move here is the Hamburg Bleach Works of Ham- 
burg, Pa., A. J. Kummerer, proprietor. 


Pennsylvania, Jersey Shore. I[t is reported that 
Thomas C. Delaney, superintendent of the Dan- 
ville Knitting Mills Company of Danville, Pa., is 
to start a knitting mill at this place. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Aberfoyle 
Mills Corporation has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $1,600,000. The incorporators are 
Henry A. McCarthy and W. Evans Smith of Phil- 
adelphia and Arthur Perkins of Hartford. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Isaac Ber- 
lizheimer, David T. Berlizheimer, Leopold Moritz 
and Elias Frank, have applied for a charter for the 
Standard Hosiery Company. The company, which 
is located at 1310-1320 N. Lawrence St., manufac- 
tures seamless cotton hosiery on 500 knitting ma 
chines, selling the product direct from the mill and 
their offices located in different parts of the coun- 
try. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The E. G. Chester 
Dyeing Co., which is controlled by Rosenau & 
Loeb, manufacturers of seamless cotton hosiery at 
Mascher and Oxford Sts., and the E. G. Chester 
Hosiery Co., Cedar and Huntingdon Sts., is to be 
sold owing to a disagreement among its stock 
holders. The company claims to have offers from 
several parties and expect to close within a few 
days. The plant is located at Trenton and Susque- 
hanna Avenues. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Confirming a re- 
cent report made by us, Messrs. Lewis E. Upham, 
Myron L. Upham and Frederick A. Upham have 
fiied an application for a charter for Upham Bros. 
& Co., Inc., with a paid in capital of $25,000. They 
are now located in their new quarters at Hancock 
and Oxford Sts., having removed from their old 
location at 241-43-45 Arch St. They are manufac- 
turers of glazed yarns, sewing cottons and mer 
cerized yarns, and coners of all kinds of yarns for 
the trade. 





WILLIAM B. CHARLEs, 
Cotton Yarns, | For the 
Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 200 Summer St. 


EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD 


ALL GRADES 
PULLED AND FLEECE WOOLS 
FOREIGN NOILS, CARPET WOOLS. 
COTTON WASTE 
New York Office 256 Church Street 
Mariner and Merchant Building, 


° 3d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


Underwear 
| Trade. 











Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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White Yarn Shoddy 
Best all Wool 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 


The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


An appearance of strength in this market has re- 
sulted from the demand for a few grades, such as 
worsted softs and black stock. The supply of such 
material is limited, however, and as a result deal- 
ers have had calls for material they did not have, 
while the stock they could supply in large quanti- 
ties has been neglected. Shoddy and waste have 
been in the same condition. The mills are using a 
smaller proportion of wool shoddy than in previous 
vears, because of the neglect of cheviots and cassi- 
meres, and the increasing use of cotton. 

Such are the conditions with which waste and 
shoddy dealers have to deal. An improvement is 
expected when fashion changes. There are some 
indications of a return of the cheviot to favor, but 
nothing has yet occurred in this direction to in- 
terrupt the monotonous dullness of the rag and 
shoddy markets. We quote as follows: 


e SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
White yarn, best all wool ................ 40 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 35-40 
I RE. op casasevecscitncnecnenees 28-30 
ee rer 25-28 
POO SS TID ONS oo ov tic cts vcceerees 24 
Merino 

oo ee ree. 26-28 
Medium light, all wool .................. 18-20 
eee Wee, Be WE ov kd hoo owsensenssecen 26-28 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade ........... 22-25 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ............ 15-17 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool .......... 22-24 
eg Oe ae OE ee ee 22-24 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 

BS ctu ocia ala ocaty nial ono eieis traeare Sorc ors: 


Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2 16-18 


WOOLEN RAGS. 


Pie: CTE TRIG oo ain a ee eticcccec’s 10-11 
CCS TING GUNOUR oicnias Fisiss eeencvees 13-14 
BTOWNS oo. oes: hima dahamcalgrak ee OelWincad oko win Oe 
RE, Sta ecrontesbcan can nuaiia Was anneeeas 9%-10 
I IID ico uae coach ahs aee'e ee ons 9-10 
WE EE Scat ck cece veuoesGaaseeaueas 11-124 
WN NTE 5s ieee gr akens Cacaueeee eos 7-8 
Worsteds 
BE: 2 ona eater a ain hanna ee eed alan 16-18 
MOM ayn cdcn sede eereektcioaeete et unes 21-23 
Serges 


RE ee 
New blue 


whi ee alee A aia cine ease a cea 15-17 
Flannels 
BeUte OENEIER Sa vcrndsa ties d saNeersss weeds 18-19 
BONE. oii Ka coten pipeseeaede rete san 15-16 
CED a crn twaeage Cnt saveeesncete<ees 3-3% 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 

Ose WAR OE ioe ice ekn ceria sone eee 
Pree COU CNN 055g c:cie gaa bes ehaceciolelaess 16-19 
PU III, so a Se en waigamcaund 13%4-14 
Re I IIR, i hack a.cieain tdacaiern arc win eae 6-7 
ee cal ek Oe wi chia wewianswienun 4-5 
ee SUE 56 view cackexakex cianniesen 24-25 
ie Ee . n e ee 
Se Pe oace asad snes nedins cvouy eae 10-11 
NE I oe ila be oie ceseweswakiee’ 0% 
PCE GOST, ING. 2 sic vce vics cov eens 9% 
IIE fics g si odieeres cs aa Goca scale II-12 
BE rae Chinsc o.com eccivivecatenaes 9-10 
RG StOCK COMMfOTIESS 0. cccccccccececcss. FO 
Me ON Uo tae binsesk 5 beer cnas aba s 12-12% 
I iio 5 caucasian be sce eee men - 
PO ME MD Segoe cient sky carcniecuexer 

FRO WI hice se ocansess Hite sveweeeels 10%-11% 

Merinos 

RA AGE ca cha Rhee Ceswbe se oeey eines 14-15 
RAS ove iter tvaturiosetcetdeedes 7-7%4 
WM. GE Ahi sk ce etes ee ebcidisasacesa s See 


Se ee ee ee 
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WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton and Wool Wastes 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.” 


Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. 
SLACK & al 


SHODDY sack ses 
“=a FLOGKS 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


MANUFACTURERS 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., 3y 


. Shoddies .. 


of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonising and Garnetting a Specialty. 

New York Office 

40 DUANE STREET. RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 





W. H. H. 








East Brady Woolen Company 


Manufacturers of 


WOOL SHODDIES 


Samples on application 


EAST BRADY, o%e o%e PA. 





5 FACTORY TIME CHECKS 


TIME CHECK They are being used more and more 


Write for our pamphlet 
“Time Checks and Their Use”’ 


AMERICAN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 


100° 


- Address, Dept.V, 24 Park Place, New York 





Meet the requirements 


Lo ell of any cotton, woolen 
Crayons or worsted mill. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white. 
Lowell Crayon Co., ,,orgiss!_. Lowell, Mass. 


Trade Mark on every box. 











Black 


FLOCKS. 
Shear, fine white, all wool .... 


Fine indigo blue, all wool ..... ae 2 
Fine black and blue, all wool .......... 
UO GRE, BU GIGL < cose ss0s.ceswande der 


Gig, fine, all wool 
No. 1 black, all wool cut 


COTTON WASTE. 
No. r Sommers... ....... 


De, So I ES. oso 5.68) as 0.69 a 08 ese 


CORREO OH OEE EEE EEE eee eee ED 


Dee UO BANE 5 a6 bc asioevasewoneedsais 
BE ION, sie wedi is bd en eae Cees ee Seee Sey 
No. 1 Card 

No. 2 Card. 


No. 1 Oily Card . 
No. 2 Oily Card . 


re RN 66 bie Wibc Satake res woecwec 38 
vena TOMO 55.5 6 vecice wee cc ae cece 


No. 1 Linters 
No. 2 Linters ... 


Woven White Clips .....-..----++--see-.. 


Woven Colored Clips 


ee 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 





Acetic, 100 lbs. 
Citric, domestic 
Oxalic ... 


Sulphuric, 60 deg., NRE geste 


PE EE GE Soc ciciticcaceccwoceeeesien 


Tartaric crystals 


Miscellaneous Chemicals. 


Acetate of lime, gray, 100 lbs. 
Alum, lump 
grouna 
powdered 
Aqua ammonia, 16 deg. 


Borax, bbls. 
Brimstone, crude, foreign ton 
Copperas 
Cream tartar, crystals 
Fuller’s earth, powdered, 100 lbs. 
Glauber’s salt 
Potash, chlorate, crystals 


powdered ... ea ee TSA tea inser ui ae 


carbonate ... 
Soda, bicarbonate, ‘English 
American 


Sulphate, alumina 
Vitriol, blue 


Dyestuffs. 


Acetate of soda ...... eerie tee ican say 
Acid, picric, best crystals. Sractisie stb neice pea aie 
tannic, commercial .... 
PION, GI occ cectes.: 
blood piri laa eck nanan ora nc aaa 
PRUE OIE 9. Valndloh since dAKewtaudsewes was 


ee 


Cee reer eresererereseeesese 


COR ee ee ee mee ee ee wee eee 


eee eeeeee 
SPOR eee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
OP eRe ee ee ew ee eee ee ee ee eee 
ee 


CeO ee Oe eee ee ee eee 
ee 
Coe eee eee meee ee ee sees eeereeeee 
Serer eeereeeseeees 
eeeeee 


Cee eee eee ee ee eee eeseeseses 


Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. .... 
Ee 


2%-2.35 


«. 52-52% 


834-9 
1.00-1.50 
I.10-1.75 


2834-290% 


2.50-2.55 
1.75-1.80 
1.85-1.90 
3.00-4.00 


coen SUG 


PUMMROUISG, GAI.; BIAY o 55005 hi6.tscncacacs os 


. 6-6% 


-. 74-38% 


1.85-1.90 


- 59-75 
.. 22-30 
1514- 16% 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


=HOME new vork 


Organized 1853. 








MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, 88,000,000. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1906 - - + - - $20,839,174 
LIABILITIES (including Capital) - - . . - 13,430,818 






























Note amount of NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES - - 7,408,355 
net surplus after | Surplus as regards Policy-holders - - - - 10,408,355 
providing for all] [losses Paid Since Organization Over a «Bet 105,000,000 


San Francisco 
losses. 

HOME  Policy- 
holders everywhere 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding con- 
flagrations any- 






[S prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 

ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 
generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 








ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
where. 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M, BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERICK C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 






CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Sec’y. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 








UENO, Cv incca cecaccnnesavesraccaesen cnt AEE. Ie On UNNEE, EEO 6 octeccevcues 161%4-16% 
I GE once brae seeder anesaeen ens 9%-10% Quercitron, ton ...... errr 
Antimony salt, 65 per cent, ............. 22%4-25% ONS: OE OUEE: IIR. oi costs cane ecacmetes 2.35 
3ichromate of potash, American ........... 8%-9 CO, NNT. WEEN ones dois te wrcecnecuns 2.20-2.40 
Bichromate of soda ..........ccccsccscess Z4R-TY% RIS ©. sie cca einai gtoaieioruls ae eaernieees 34-4 
SITE: G0 GI oss cs osc ee ev on cuasawens 80-1% NE a at ad iit La os tans ka 6%4-7 
NE IEE rd evades bn cas ecuckewenerannele 4M%4-7 ER ae Re er ge  434-5% 
MEE sivevbuvnnseve tees eeaneenen se weaneawel et. RY OE IO isrittne ova cccerenr speceen 9%4-10 
Dextrine, imported potato ........cccsecesee 5%4-7. Sumac, Sicily, No. 1, ton .............. 82.50-85.00 
ES Sean fica rndabenpednene than 2.75-2.90 Sicily, No. 2, ton ..........+......+.+ 69,00-71.00 
I DE ahh. cade cdeeccaebenbanst 47.50-§§.00 9 Tapioca flour .......5......cccsccccvcececes 2-4 
NUN Sa choos coset cckocecuhaneneouen ae ee ee eerrtrr rrr 
Pe, WEEN OE ice nes cccsnnavcccscce TO, eS Sica ciciny cpsweds nonsense 6%4-7 
MMM PUNE Sass vac ar oteads ade eebeukienn AEDO DEMME ws nid einisis cS utndniin veh pv es ghemee neuen 
EEE TOE PEE EEE TE Oe eee <etaaaaeltaathi ction 
sy en - aaa a * +n cs - ae Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Ballinger & Perot 
et ae 6214-75 have completed plans and are inviting estimates 
ER: aw ancacrea wt preeeenneupemnee 7-90 (OF the erection of two new buildings to be used 
SINE 2 aGcdoce va soceumaducwence ae 50-60 28 additions to the Columbia Mills located on 6th 
ERNE - nccsarvcceebtwces ooeeesusees 35-70 St., Columbia Ave. and Randolph St., which Ds 
MED 255 io kind wo Od a ene ba eea een wee 45-50 used for tenement purposes, several large textile 
RS cee ee ee 45-so ‘manufacturers being located in the building. One 
NE dccsceicsensanctenaeregl an the Sulidings will micasure 33 by. 35 feet, aid 
oe 95-1.80 will be four stories high with a basement. The 
Logwood, stick, ton .........esceceeees 18.00-22.00 other will measure 48 by 76 feet and will be one 
WINE Sioned oa vido leew ove vosacns 16.00-19.00 Story and basement. Both structures will be of 
N,N noo nwcicanncads< se aelamants 13%4-15 brick with slag roofs and will have columns, floors 
Muriate of tin, 36 degrees ............s0+00e 9-0%4 and roofs of slow burning wood construction. 
ME ED. acne eonGanciecs 4 csws onmana 15-15% Tennessee, Rockwood. It is reported that a 
Nitrate of iron, commercial .............. 14-11% company of local business men is being formed to 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo . ‘ seeeeeeeees 17-18 — establish another hosiery mill. Options have been 


Persian berries ..... eral wa elle tay lead secured on buildings suitable jor hosiery manufac- 
POE UE BOD oe Sed hteeenetincasa tas 1.80-2% _ turing. 
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FIRTH & FOSTER Co.. | 











| Dyers and Finishers 
| York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas. Panamas, 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colorings, Also Suitings and Cloakings. 
Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all high class wool 
| tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohair Linings and Lastings. | 


| SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 
i idaiecriindiatientnniiiiionamnes oes - a 





Cohoes Dyeing Company 


195 Mohawk Street, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Dyersand Bleachers for the Knit Goods Trade 
ROLL AND GARMENT DYEING 


Fast colors on Wool and Cotton. Sulphur Blacks on Cotton (Raw Stock) 





“WE LIVE BY DY(E)ING” 


Wwe DYE~E Wwe BLEACH 
cotton, mercerized, woolen and WE DO 


cotton and mercerized 


worsted yarns CONE WINDING yarns 


The Western Thread and Dye Works, Chicago. 
RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Stano S3 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘“ROYAL"’ PRESS PAPERS 





Established 1881. 


iemarmanen He Mant, cove wccuner, Germania Dye Works 
HOME BLEACH and DYE WORKS, In MAX SARFERT, Prop. 


Dyeing, Coneing, Twisting and Tubeing of Cotton, 


ye Fag =e Woolen and Worsted Yarns. 






Dyers of Cotton Warps and Hosiery in Fast 
Black and Colors. 


Dealers in all Kinds of Yarn for the Trade. 


“N.B. Weare successfully dying cotton yarns on 
parallel tubes and would be pleased to send a sample to 
Es 4 interested parties.” = 

——— ——— _— Cross-Dye Coiors a Speciality. 

DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS Yarns Furnished on Dresser Spools. 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day. 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. Kensington and Allegheny Aves., Phila. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERsS AND YDYVERS. 


New York Office: : 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. 
4 
e 





JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works. 


BLEACHERS 
Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. * 
2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 4 





Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


CLOBE DYE WORKS CO., i\crecnwcca « nant 


BLEACHERS —s MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
anne th te. Cane Pa. 140 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton’ Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
aanibiite BLEACHING and DYEING ‘iia 


WINDING 


AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 


DYED 


: 
Mivwaone KNIT GOODS TRADE a | 
Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samver rowrano, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
f Cotton Y in L Short Chain W 
Dyers and Bleachers tna Sietnin'rasr colons. For BLEACHING 
PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 





Pawtucket Dyeing “sy. THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 


i ers of Skein Silk 
ui Bleaching Co. corron Ton at Peaetee Punsoese 
Sige Seen Boot STOCKINET | Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 
Yarns, 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. Dyers of Peerless Black on ‘Artificial Stik. 


7 4 sad eee get 










DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestulis anc 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 











and 2 B EXTRA. ae Se © 
peeen ese... ./0 eee oe Bee 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . . 


Direct Sulphur Colors, 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 








Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 






122 Pearl Street, ‘ NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chieago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @® Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo MLB 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, IIl. Hamburg, Germany. 







San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 





Castor Oil our 


own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards. 





BOSSON @ LANE, 


Ee YE AN LE AC DURE R Ss. 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L..ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 


TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 
OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 





















DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
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Be rl i n An i | i ne Wo rks Boston, eeteeae. Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 


| | 
SPECIALTIES | Manufacturers and Importers of 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur |/ Aniline and Alizarine 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Metachrome Colors CO] ORS 
Zambesi Black V and 2G . 


E. M. THAYER & CO. fl lI] . COLA C 
411 Atlantic Avenue, 


STON, 


Alizarine Colors, Extracts and Chemicals 


GEISENHEIMER & CO, Aniline Salt and 


185 Frent Street, NEW YORK. il. 
K. OEHLER’S e538 
Branch Offices . Aniline Colors. 


1% Pearl Street, Boston, Mass, DYESTUFFS, 
31 No. Front Street, Phila.. Pa. \ DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 
















AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 


Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 


AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 


113 Broad Street. New York—85 Water Street. Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 
Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gume, 


Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 














EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH GRADE GOODS. 
We Make It. We Sell It. 
The Best Textile Soaps DYE STICKS 
Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
For All Purposes Seraeed Set f cok “bekeeee™ thease pede ber 
ALSO nw Manufactured bv, prices and all information 
COTTON SOFTENERS AND SCOURING COMPOUNDS E. M. HAEDRICH, 


Nicetown Mfg. Co., Nicetown, Phila. 601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., “* Philadelphia. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


BRANCHES: 
229 = Front St., a hia. 
O., a Purcha e St., Boston. 


6 Michigan St., Chicago. 
I- Washington St., NEW YOR 10 We eybosset St., Providence. 
e“eSS 6 K. 416 St. Paul 'St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & Cco.., Incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 
KALLE & CO., A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Cermany 
Main Office, 530-36 Canal St., New York. Branches, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Greensboro, N. C. 


Darth Det fe ot yy OS 


Chicago. Philadelphia. Bostoa. 








BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Agents for the 
TREMLEY BRAND 


Sulphide of Sodium 


Purest and Best Made. 
Safest to use with the Pesos wap bentchbighagal Colors. 


on C0 COPPER Printing g Rollers 
Singe Plates 
nee 
dient AND BEST RESULTS. and Sheets 


RT RAP UNV zC. Un os 





Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
UNION CASEIN Company New Bedford, Mass. 


iA ATT ve — Our Guarantee: 
Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 











F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 
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The Solvay Process 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and 


Company, bereorr, ‘mcn 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 











Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals 
For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 


Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, etc. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, Inc.. 22 William St., New York. 


6. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 
Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 








Office 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TANKS KOR debs oll hanes. Built 10 Last 
> 
LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY Ae 
ee 


Send for catalog. Established 1849. Mm nce 


eee 
The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston eet 









Established 1868, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats au Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Tews Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 to! 


— / , 
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THE COHNEN 



















The Hosiery and 


CENTRIFUGAL : 
. " Knit Goods Trade i 
Dyeing Machine are large users of 
i ; U. 8. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. 








Tu RRs nati? | 


Dyes Raw Stock 
or 
Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


without bronzing or streaking and leaves the Finishing, Etc. 


stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. 


Fast Black Dyeing, 





Also Resolvent Compound, Olive Oil, 


ONLY ONE HANDLING Soluble Oil and Cream Softener. 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
extract ready for the drying room. 


The Machine may be seen in operation by O. F. ZU RN CO. 


applying to the American Agents. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 132, Peard St 


2736-38-40 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA 





» 
PD 
“. 
i ed 












Our Cypress Tanks are the best ever made. They are made of care 
fully seasoned wood, and will not warp or shrink, but are built to 
Stand all kinds of weather. Endorsed by leading railroads, factories 
and breweries. 

Turpentine Tanks a Cuestetey 
Send for catalogue and delivered pri 


eT 
< 


o 
316 Barone Street = New Orleans, La. TTP ST | Lae 


ee eel 


SAVO RANE CYPRESS LUMBER ” 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. MANUFACTURERS OF 


3 INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. T A N KS f Sa A 
‘ Ae Se erences armen rs 
| Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers os asx xaxns a 








FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. je eee at a | Pere a i! 
i alachicola, ; HTT) Sel i 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. Scte,Agente  APalachicola, Fla tie mage”! 


} ) Srt) | 
ta By 
Bl eh as 
“SS ot 


Boston, Mass. 





55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 








WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


“The ChemMistty s° Practice Of Finishing 


BY 
PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.Ph.S., 
Expert on Sizing, Dyeing and Finishing. (Author of “* The Chemistry and Practice of Sizing.”’) 
AND 
WILLIAM McCLEARY, 


Practical Demonstrator in Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing, at the Manchester,School,of Technology. 





It has been more than fifteen years since a complete treatise on this subject has been offered to the 
Trade, and during that time there have been wonderful advances made in the Chemistry and Practice of 
Bleaching and Finishing. 

The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. It was compiled at the request 
of many of their clients soon after the publication of Mr. Bean’s work on Chemistry and Practice of Sizing. 

The advance orders and subsequent sales in Great Britain and the Continent since its publication in the 
Autumn of 1905, have been so great that the American Trade could not be supplied until recently. 

We have been appointed sole American Agents and have received a small invoice for immediate delivery. 

We recommend the book as being worth the price. 


Owing to the limited available supply, we suggest that those who are likely to want a copy should order 
at once and avoid a long delay. 


Full descriptive circular sent free on request. 
The size of book 6 x84. 572 pages. 38 diagrams. 37illustrations. 18 plates. 45 cloth pattern cards. 


Price, Express Prepaid, $15.00. 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS, LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


144 Congress St., Boston 425 Wainut St., Philadelphia 
The book can be seen at either of above offices. 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 


UNION SPECIAL 


MACHINE COMPANY 


HIGH SPEED ELASTIC STITCH SPECIAL SEWING MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
TRIPLE THE EFFICIENCY of YOUR OPERATORS. 


(1) Cutting Out Neck Piece 

(2) Stitehing It to Back 

(3) Ornamental Edge Covering 
all in One Simple Operation. 






Bound Neck. 


Turned Neck. 


Perfect 
Work. 


High 
Speed. 


STYLE 6900 G. 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR “‘ NECKING”’ KNIT UNDERSHIRTS. 
The one machine may be used to make either turned or bound necks. 


(Both operations on this machine, patent applied for. 


Most Durable Sewing Mechanism Ever Constructed. 


96 South St., Boston, Mass. MAIN OFFICE AND PACTORY 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 806 Main St, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 1507 Olive, St., St. Louis, Mo. 


40 St. Antoine St., Montreal, Can. 467 Broadway, Room 321, New York. 1525 Broadway, Almeda, Cal. 





Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND GAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. . e 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparates. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 


= 


a en mmm i es — ae 
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—— WILDIIAN MIFG. 00. 
GIRGULAR RIB KNITTING (IAGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


1907 








i: 


ait PB incraiaiics. 


La 
Veg rm] ‘ 
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HOSIERY RIBBER. 





ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, 
BEST QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION. 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 
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Friedberger=-Aaron 
rVPe Co. 
Sustained by the Courts 


In Our Suit Against a Competitor 
for INFRINGEMENT of 


One of Our Patented Designs 


In a decision rendered February 16, 1907, by the United States 


CPT TT? 
a f 


A,r 


Circuit Court, holding our Design Patent No. 36,895 valid 
and infringed and awarding a perpetual injunction, 





which has again proved US to be the “leaders”’ 


NEW LINE for 1907 and 1908 for trimming 
Ladies Underwear now being shown. 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
P.O. Address, Logan Station - - Philadelphia 


( We caution competitors from infringing on our patented designs.) 
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If You Want 


Largest Production 
sal Least Money 


Write 


Geo. D. Mayo 
Machine Co., 


Laconia, N. H. 





MAYO’S 


New Full Automatic Knitter 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS 
B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE, 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





NYE TREDIG 60 


Circular Rib Knitting 


MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 
Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. 


Correct Construction. Excellence 
and Durability. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 
UNEXCELLED 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 


606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| Notice 10 Hosiery Manufacturers 


The [lost Productive, Strongest and Best 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony, 





Can Be Delivered in Short Time and Fully Guaranteed 
By the Exclusive Agents and Importers 


THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Rooms 400-421-423 MAX NYDECCER 20Ew YSRRY? 





t 


ee 





18 Section +‘ COTTON HILSCHER”’ Machine for Full Fashioned Silk Nosiery 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


All Special Machines For Any —_ That Is Knit 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power MA- 
CHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


FRENCH FRAMES 
C. Terrot Sohne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
, Gloves, Special a-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. 
RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rib Warp Knitting Machines.] 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, 
wool, cotton. 
SPOOLERS, Parafiners, Finishing Machines for the knitting business. 
Exclusive Agency for the Famous 
Julius Hoehler DIAMENT OVERSEAMERS, indispensable for all full fashioned 
articles, Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters, Sporting Goods, etc. 
LOOPERS Double thread Lock stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable money saver. 
FRITZ ZACHE LATCH NEEDLES, for any purpose in the knitting line, patented rivets 


Samples, Specifications, Prices, etc., 





— 


—betrtao 


upon application. 
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J AMES ‘TAYLOR, Philadelphia. Pav 
W AND’ SECOND HAND KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


2 Bruce band folder and cutters. 
1 Weston & Dennis Press, 32x40 in., Band folding and cutting machines. 
15 Hollow Plates. Centrifugal Pump. 


2 Typewriters. 

5 
‘ 1 

Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. 1 Small Steam Pump. 1 Small Belt Pump. 

5 

2 

1 

1 


— 


88 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. Rudolph Sewing Machines. 
6 area! a Geen (lever). hi Lamb border machines, auto. rack. 
114 Lam = sweater ee Crawford Hollow Plate Press. 
200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. : J 
50 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes. Back gear screw cutting lathe, 5 ft. x 14 in. 


80 Union Special machines, various styles. swing 
1 Rotary fire pump. 1 Newmans watchman’s clock, 16 stations. 
100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 10 German sweater machines, flat. 
2 paper cutters. 1 Crane 18in. Diam. 16 needles per in., 2 feeds 
8 Toque machines. with collarette attachment. 


6 Mayo machines. Various sizes. 3 Double Ribbed Machines. 
100 Brooks welters. 2 Fireproof Safes. 
8 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) 5 Cop and Skein Winders. 
150 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 1 Pownall Screw Press 34 x 52 in. 
140-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, | 25 200 Needle Standard Knitters with double 


all sizes, cuts and makes. sole att. 
2 Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 2 Lamb 10” x 6 Needle Double Border 
3 Cyclone dryers. (Hosiery.) Machine power att. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


FAST 


The Merrow suc 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 2 - 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 


















USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 





Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #87Forp, 


CONN. 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 346 Broadway, New York 





F 
3 
; 
; 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


For the manufacture of hosiery in cotton, lisle or silk in all guages, from 14 


AUG. 1907 














to 32 needles (spring beard) to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections, built by 


Schubert & Salzer 


4 in cotton-system with split, striping, single and double lace attachments. 


Also Latch Needle Machines, hand or power motion, built by 


Seyfert & Donner 


for the manufacture of sweaters, cardigan 





jackets, ladies’ blouses, vests, gloves, etc. 
j The picture represents a full automatic 


power machine with independent heads. 


Catalog oh application. 


507 Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. —| 


WALTER @ CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen /Thur, Germany. 








SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Knitting and 
Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 


Specialty : 
Jacquard Machines 
for hand and power driving for manufactur- 


ing of sweaters and every possible faney 
article of that nature. 


ass 


PRICE LIST AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 


American Representative 


E. W. S. JASPER, 
120-122 Liberty St., New York. 
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“The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
“The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK, 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE. an be 
furnished 
asa 


E.JENCKESMFG.co. f=. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


1ot North Sixth St. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, Te- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 





Particulars, 



















eee 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with I 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 


Legs. 
FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS WV 
FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND a 

















GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other with CHAIN 
for pattern mechanism, to meet the 
various tastes of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by leading 
hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well-known essen. 
tials demanded of first-class knitting 
machines. 

With these two machines we can supply 
all manufacturers’ possible wants in the 
best possible manner. 

Write us for further particulars and prices. 

We also make all kinds of LATCH 
NEEDLES. Many leading manufacturers 
use our needles and say they are the best 
on the market. Send us a trial order. 














MAY © 


KNITTING MAGHINE AND NEEDLE 


COMPANY 
FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg., cor. 6th & Arch Sts. 











“ HEMPHILL” — 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wee Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


GIRGULER KNIT TIN IRGHIRES 


Se or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


ALSO BUILDERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 
ABEL WINDERS, SEAIMERS 
and LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 
By Hosiery Manufacturers, 


Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
Improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 


Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE C0., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 
Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


WILLIAM C. BULL, me". yamor. 


MAKER OF 
For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods. 


oka. Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


~The Reliance Warp Dyeing Machine. 


eos 


=a 


Special attention 
is called to this im- 
proved Warp Dye- 
ng Machine. This 
machine is built in 

the most substantial 

manner, being strongly 

, geared Nemeees beavy 

E squeeze rolls, and hav- 

Long Distant none. ing Eight 4-%in. Di- 
ameter Brass Rolls. 


This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with 


marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 
make no mistake on ours For further particulars and prices, 
address 
: CHARLES HART, 


Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA, 
We-Fu-Go and Seaife Water Soft- 
ening Plants, and Scaife Water You Save Enough Insurance 
Bebo Rt Oem le sem bee Cae Omelet ee 


Si 1 VE to Pay for the Equipment. 
tion in Textile Plants in any part —— 


, ’ ; you N } have ° 
TMS Cora a Sa etea ESTES Seeks te 

, 290 SHEE]: > , ane 3 - : by all insurance companies. We equip factories 

suit each spec TO Se 4 beh hi vs | with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Suplevyer's 

guarantee results. Write for! ; — Recorders, and Seghene Ryeems. Sicotte 

, a en TTT . ae ‘ime System consists of Master Regulator in office 

Illustrated Catalogue. | : with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 


} - k insuring accurate time, Send for particulars. 
WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS CO., Pitisturgn, : ; ' 


Pettes & Randall Co,,150 Nassau St., New York 
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- AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 
"OV ERLOCK ” NMACHINE 


(Trade Mark (Pat. April 5, 1892) 












Patent twice upheld by U. S. Court of Appeals 


Trade Mark 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
Raw Edges ef Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 


General Offices: 





658 Broapwar, cor. Bonp Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MILAN 






































DRESDEN BRUSSELS NOTTINGHAM 





Bradford Durfee Textile School 


J. W. BAILEY, Principal. Fall River, Mass. 


The textile field is not over- 
crowded and a Course of Pra 
tical Instruction in all branches 
of the Cotton Industry will 
enable you to fill a good-paying 
position. You may become 
Manager of Carding, Spinning. 
Weaving, Designing and Dyeing 
Departments of Textile Mills. 
Eventually you may become a 
Mill Superintendent. Our 
School offers exceptional ad- 
vantages. Equipment and 
facilities acknowledged second 
tonone. Write for full infor- 
mation. 





Hnowing whatto do 
and Knowing how to 
do 
cut 


it is a short 














to success. 
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che 1 AM 


Most widely “sed; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
For description, prices, etc., see 
catalogue. 
Circular Machines, > Ys 
Rib Top and 
Seaming Machines. 


Lamb Knitting 
Machine Company, 


P. O. Box, 5888, Chtcepur Falls, Mass. 


J. E. WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicag 
L. D. SANBORN, "Ro ym 505, W 


ool Exchange, New York, 


LEADER OF KNITTERS 
Original 


and Still the Best. 


\ 







re Ce 





The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machire of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J.J CRAWFORD «& SON, 
NASHUA, NI. FL 
Established 1868. 


Robinhold Machine Go. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 








of the only 


Practical 
Automatic 


Power 
Top Cutting 
Machine 


Will cut anything with a Welt 


650 N. 8th Street 
Reading, Pa, 








Simplex Yarn Tables. 


Showing equivalent sizes of different systems 
of numbering yarn; cotton, woolen, worsted, 
etc., so that the sizes of different standards may 
be quickly compared. Also contains a number 
of other valuable yarn tables for designers, 
manufacturers and_ knitters. PRICE 50Cc. 
Textile World Record, Boston, 


Patent Loopers 


Both single and double Stitch. 


with the 





Patent Raised 
or 


Straight Points. 


Beattie 
Machine 
Works, 


Cohoes, N. Y. 





Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY, 
SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A, 


New York Branch, 88 a St., 
Chicago Branch, 28-32 So. Canal St. 

Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave, A BC and Lieber’s Codes, 








Established 1849. Mass. Corp. S. R. MASON, Treas. and Mgr 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 





CARD ROLL 


Mill and Machine Brushes 


For Textile, Paper Mills, Etc. 


Write for Catalogue. WORCESTER, MASS. 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL’S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


5§37-39-41 North 3d St., <= - ~ 7 PHILADELPHIA. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the wetal. 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
W. W. Cer. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Leaves yarn in beautiful condition — 
. 5 7 ” 
Bailey’s Cold Air Drying System 
Yarn dried by this system is much softer, winds 
and weaves better, shows less percentage of waste 
and the colors develop better. In use in over 
two hundred mills. Simple, effective, inexpen- 
sive. Investigate its merits for your profits 
sake. Where great capacity is wanted my 
hot air system is unequalled. 


Dye Sticks, Bry Poles, Fans, Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses. 


FRANK BAILEY, Poorcercecsr'arook, camden Co. 8-3 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYER 


Drying 


Frm. 
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CHARLES COOPER. 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 









Sent Free 


A complete catalog 
of all 


Textile Books 


UR descriptive catalog con- 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, 
both Spring and Latch 
Needle, Plain Circnlar 
Machines, Lead or 
Trick Cylinder, Spring 
Needle Cylinder 
Rib-Top Machines 
for making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt 
Borders. Spring and Latch Knitting 
Needles, Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


American Representative : 
3? H. ROGERS 
509 Clinton Street, Hudson, N. ¥. 




































tains a list of all the books in 






the English language on textile sub- 



















jects that are in print and that are 


of present value, classified under the 





different subjects to which they per- 
tain. This catalog should be in 


the possession of every mill man. 






E uropean ‘bestiatre's 
CLIX LEDERER, 
1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 











It will be sent free upon application. 
New books on textile subjects are 
being published frequently. We 















4/ TEXTILE 
Mill Lubrication 


Dixon’s Flake Graphite 
offers economical, cleanly 
lubrication. It will not stain 
the most delicate fabric. 
Get free sample ‘‘120-C.” 

















can supply any textile or technical 





book, whether of our own publica- 





tion or not, at lowest prices. We 














can also give information and prices Joseph Dixon 


a . . Crucible Co. DXA 
‘ \ Jersey City, 
gi N. J. TRAOE MARK 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC Cavers 







of foreign textile publications, etc. 


We are headquarters for every- 





thing in the line of textile litera- 










ture and information. 






Lord & Nagle Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of the 


Textile World Record 








SATISFACTION GU. 
215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


LEWIS JONES, 


60% and Media Streets, ... PHILADELPHIA. 
GAS ENGINES trecuktry } ovens 














BRUSHING MACHINERY } DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY } LOWIN PRICE 
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“NATIONAL” | 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 


BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
riety of Laces. 
we and Novelties. 


Allautomatic. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The greatest profit for 
Underwear Manufacturers 


is obtained by mak- 
ing their goods on 


Our 
Spring Needle 
Machine 


We are getting the 
orders because we 
hate the machine 
that givesthe largest 
production, most per- 
fect work and great. 
est range. Our fine 
guage work is won 
derful. 

Write for particulars. 


Robt. W Gormly &Co. 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 
is the latest 


and most improved in the 
market to-day for any style of 
Rib Knit goods. 
durably 
struction and easily operated 
with our Automatic Stop 
Motion. 


They are 
built, simple in con- 





We have attained 
the greatest pro- 
duction with the least 
menders and needle 
breakage over all 
other machines 


Write for our liberal trial 
proposition 


ROTH 


Machine Co. 


YORK, PA. 
G. W. RUTH, Manager 


ihe only pebble on the beach. 


Meets the need for a high grade machine 
at a price for everybody. 





‘Universal Gummer 


FOR LABELING. 
Gums an ordinary shipping label or the finest 
surface-coated stock without injury. Over 
10,000 in use. Can be made to drive from 
an electric-light socket; other styles and 
sizes furnished. 
5-ineh Roll, Hand-Power, $10.00. 
Chas. BecK Paper Co., Limited, 
609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 










MILL EQUIPMENT 


Hempiil’s Latest 


‘‘The Banner” 
FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE. 


Specially adapted to Platted Goods. 







Buy 






Hosiery Machines 
right! 













Investigate what each make of machine 









will do, in quality and quantity of 





, , Greater 
product, the cost of repairs, length of 


life, etc. Such an investigation will 








show you why sO many manufacturers 
Largest 
production 









Buy the Standard F 


Highest 
speed 









It is good on the start—and stays good 











Simplest 






Write for catalog and prices. 


STANDARD MACHINE (CO. 


HOSIERY 508 Ludlow Street, 
MACHINES. Philadelphia, Pa. 


More 
yarn 
changes 










Simpler 
needles 

















Least 
repairs 

















Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American ? 


Do you want to plait? 


Do you want to knit worsted or 
silk? 











The wonder of the 20th Century j 


Manufactured by the 


HEMPHILL 
MFG. COMPANY 


321 PINE ST., PAWTUCKET, R. * 











WRITE TO 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Established 1870 —Incorporated 1890. 


CRANE M’F’G. Co. 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Manufacturer 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
for both rib and 


producing a great variety of fabrics. 


plain work, 


Patent remov- 


able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


SPRING NEEDLE RIB MACHINE 


| Manufacturer of Paper 
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The New Boss 


“fF Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 

their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 244 to 513; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


It is the 


Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 
Our Knit Fabric Cutter 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length 
from 10" to 40” at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 
The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
the labor unskilled. 


We also make a Slitter . 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 


SAMUEL I. LANGSTON, 


Ninth above Market Sts., 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SBRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 
SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 
SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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“SUPERIOR” OR 


TRY OUR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 
market. 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 





WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM nu. YY. 


Jarrard Needle Works, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 





Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles and Sinkers, 
Slides, Web Holders, Jacks, Burr Blades, etc. 





The Continental 





{20-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - 


Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY 



















Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED By 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World. 



















Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Hav~« you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet? 


A 
C. B. Barker & Co., Liane Ww W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 418 Arch St., Phila. 
C. Shawl, 414 Polk St., San Francisco, Cal 
J. C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 


IVES CO. 


Longer Wear. 













=r 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 
PAGE NEEDLE Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of al! kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Agents: J. E. Woo »dhead, 100 Twenty-second Street, Chicago, [Il 


Durbrow & Hearne M ifg.Co., 12 Wooster Street, New York. James 
Taylor. 835 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 


Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE Co.,and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 






NEW YORK. 
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ait MIcCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H. P., 72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exeiter. Five settings builtfor the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechanicsville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SM'TH CO. 


YORK, PA. ‘ 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


If contemplating a power develop- 
ment or improvement of an ineffi- 


cient installation, 
Write us for Catalog No. 18. 


New American Turbines 


WILL MEET ANY CONDITIONS. 


Turbine Unit Furnished st. Johnsbury Electric Co., The Dayton Cilobe Iron Works Co. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. Dayton, Ohio. U.S. A. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


The higher the SPEED of a GENERATOR 
— the LOWER its COST. We can SAVE 
a | | YOU MONEY if you will use the SAMSON 


to drive the generator because there is not 
another turbine built that will attain as quick 
a SPEED when operating under the same 
conditions. Write Dept. A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


©On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheelsmade. Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


ii 
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Me SS eee Waar ree 
“ABC” Dise Ventilating Fans 


make life liveable in hot work-rooms, offices and 





engine rooms by frequently changing and rapidly 
circulating the air. Strong, Durable, Efficient. 


Catalogue No. 200 . R 


Seger’ 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK CHICACO LONDON 
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‘* THE SUCTION in the case of the 1905 i ial HE 

CYCLONE is GREATER, due to its pass- 4 AO agile 5, 

ing TIORE air at same speed of fan.’’ + ta Ld ANY OTHER 
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THE MECHANICAL N_URNCOMPLETE It Ca 
ENGINEERING DEPT. SS ie 


UNIVERSITY MASSACHUSETTS FAN Co. 
; of 


MICHIGAN 


The Knickerbocker 
Company 
Jackson, = Mich. 






Water Wheel Governors 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 
The National Water Wheel Governor Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


& 
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CARNETT ae ~ AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool od Burr Wibiie. Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 


We reclothe of furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “*"%c%222. stccots, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wooi Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
















This Cell Drier is drying two strings of five-yard 
cioth at the rate of one hundred and twenty-five 
yards per minute, giving a production of two hundred 
and fifty yards of cloth per minute for the two strings. 
The goods are drawn in rope form from bins on the 
floor below; are opened up by scutchers, passed over 
the cells, and folded as shown. This cell drier is 
eight feet long. This is an exceedingly simple and 
efficient manner of doing the work in question. 


CELL DRIER MACHINE COMPANY 
TAUNTON, MASS. 





yun 
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Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 









BUILDERS O 


CONE AND TUBE WINDERS 


Both Close and Open wind. 






NSD TS. 


Our Machines are in use in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Si/k and 
Linen Mills. 









The FOSTER WIND CONE makes a Perfect Knitting Package. 


“Sirocco” Propeller Fans 


for Fire " 
i i.) 
Protection \ 
and & 
| 7 4g Domestic 


Service. 





Sirocco Engineering Co., [ Tippett & Wood, enitipsburs, New Jere 
/ l é 


West St. Building 


Cor. Cedar and West Streets, New York 








Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES = FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
‘Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: | 
IB] FEDERAL S’TREET, BOS’TON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 








